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Prbpatory Note to Volumes 12, 13, 14 

OP 

Special Reports on Educational Subjeot8« 



In the letters introductory to Volumes 4 and 5 of this Series 
of Reports ,on Educational Subjects, which dealt with the edu- 
cational systems of the self-governing Colonies of the British 
Empire, the hope was expressed that at some future date it might 
be found possible to supplement those volumes by the publication 
of reports upon the educational systems of certain minor colonies 
and dependencies of the Empire. With the issue of the three volumes 
now publkhed simultaneously this hope has been realised in a 
larger measure than was at first contemplated. The number of 
colonies reporting is greater than originally suggested, and the 
official reports which set forth the action taken by Government 
in relation to education have been supplemented by a collection 
of papers dealing with the efforts of missionary bodies to provide 
educational facilities for the native races among whom they are 
working. 

Through the co-operation of the Colonial Office a circular letter 
requesting official information and suggesting certain heads of 
enquiry was addressed to the authorities of the following twenty-five 
colonies and dependencies : — Bahamas, Barbados, Leeward Islands, 
Windward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, British Honduras, 
Bermuda, St. Helena, Cyprus, Gibraltar, Gambia, Gold Coast 
Colony, Lagos, Sierra Leone, Southern Nigeria, Basutoland, Orange 
River Colony, Transvaal Colony, Mauritius, Seychelles, Federated 
Malay States, Straits Settlements^, Hong-Kong, Fiji, and the 
Falkland Islands. Replies have been received from twenty-one of 
these colonies. 

Application was ako made to the British South Africa Company 
and to the Briti£i}i North Borneo Company for information con- 
cerning Southern Rhodesia and British North Borneo and Labuan 
respectively. The British South Africa Company requested their 
former Inspector, Mr. H. E. D. Hammond, to prepare the report, 
which is published in Volume 13. The Chairman of the British 
North Borneo Company forwarded to the Board of Education a 
letter from the Governor stating that the only schools in the Colony 
were those maintained by the Mission of the Roman Catholic 

Church* and of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 

• » 

* Some information about the work of the Roman Catholic Mission in 
Borneo will be found in the paper on Industrial Education in Catholic 
Missions, which appears in Volume 14. 

8375. »IUO. -Wt 27195. 2/06. Wy. & S. 3369r. a 2 
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Foreign Parts, and assisted by small Government grants. The 
Boara desire to acknowledge Mrith gratitude their indebtedness 
to the officials of these two chartered companies for the supply of this 
desired information. 

In order to give greater completeness to this record of the ex- 
perience gained through the siction of the State in relation to the 
education of native races, a request was addressed to the Foreign 
Office asking that the Board might be favoured with information 
as to the educational conditions prevailing in the following Pro- 
tectorates, which were under the administration of that office, viz.. 
East Africa Protectorate, Central Africa Protectorate, and Uganda. 
Replies regarding the East Africa Protectorate and Uganda are 
published in Volume 13. H.M. Commissioner and Consul-General 
for British Central Africa replied that the time had not yet arrived 
for the establishment of any general system of native education in 
the Protectorate, and added that such education as was carried 
on was mostly in the hands of the various missions. 

Before communicating with the Foreign Office the Board had 
realised the important part played by mission bodies of various 
denominations and nationalities in the education of the native 
races within the Empire, and had already approached many of 
the societies engaged in the prosecution of this work with a request 
for some statement as to the results of their experience. While 
the Board regret that from a variety of causes many promises of 
help from individuals and societies whose co-operation would 
have greatly added to the fulness and value of the present record 
have remained unfulfilled, they feel satisfaction in being able to 
publish the interesting series of papers which are included in these 
volumes, and they take this opportunity of offering their thanks 
to those persons who have assisted them. It will be noticed that 
four of the papers contain information about educational work 
undertaken by missions in India. It will, of course, be realised 
by all readers that these reports do not present an exhaustive 
account of the provision made in that great dependency for the 
education and training of natives for industrial and agricultural 
pursuits. Each of the provinces and chief native states of India 
has its own organised system of public education, which provides 
not only places of general education, but also many technical 
institutions admirably adapted to satisfy uhe needs of an industrial 
population. Further information as to these will be found in the 
Fourth Quinquennial Review (Progress of Education in India, 
1897-1898-1901-1902, 2 volumes, Gd. 2181, 2182) issued by the 
India Office in 1904, and in the annual reports on education issued 
by the various provinces. 

In conclusion, the Board desire to express their cordial thanks 
to the officials of the colonies who have so kindly undertaken the 
preparation of the reports now published. 

Office of Special Enquiries and Reports, 
January, 1905. 
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THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN THE GOLD COAST 

COLONY. 



I. Historical Sketch. 

There is one aspect in which in its earlier history European 
eaterprise on the Western Coast of Africa differs from the colonising 
efforts made by the same nations in other parts of the world. In 
these latter instances the ultimate object was to found colonies, to 
take permanent possession of the land and to develop the resources 
of the new settlements ; but in West Africa the earlier adventurers 
were in no way concerned with projects of this nature, they simply 
bargained witii the natives for certain objects of commerce, and 
only erected such forts and trading stations as the necessities of 
this intercourse demanded. In some cases they even recognised the 
proprietary rights of the natives by the payment of rent for the 
groxmd on which these settlements stood, and their jurisdiction in 
nearly every case was limited by the walls of their stations. . 

The first of these settlements was the fort of Elmina, built by 
the Portuguese about the year 1480, some six years before Bar- 
tholomew Diaz roimded the Cape, and some twelve years 
before Columbus landed in the New World. This discovery most 
vitallv affected the future of West Africa, and its fate for the next 
300 years was most intimately connected with that of the New 
World. The Unk which bound them thus closely together was the 
slave trade. This commerce proved so profitable that all the 
8ea-going nations of Europe — ^Portuguese, French, English, 
Hollanders, Danes and Prussians — sought to obtain some s^are 
in it. At some period or another all these Powers held trading 
stations on the Guinea Coast. 

The English voyages to West Africa began about the middle of 
the sixteenth century ; in the year of the Armada the first English 
West African Company was formed, but the earliest settlement 
on the Gold Coast, Cormantine, was not founded till 1618. At 
that date the chief power lay with the Portuguese, but some twentv 
years later they were ousted by the Dutch, who, together with 
the French and the Danes, contjnued to be our chief rivals in 
this imholy traffic. 

With the abolition of slavery in 1807 the situation was funda- 
mentally changed. The raison d'itre of these trading stations 
was practically gone, and they might have been abandoned, if 
the execution of a plan for the severing of ties which had existed 
for 200 years had been as easy as its conception. As a matter 
of fact, the English Government was forced to assume more 
practical responsibility than heretofore, and in 1821 took over 
the administration of the British settlements on the Gold Coast, 
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4 The System of Education in the Gold Coast Colony, 

placing them \inder the authority of the government of Sierra 
Leone. These changes coincided more or less closely with the 
development of the Ashanti power, and the expense entailed by 
the local wars between 1824 and 1827 rendered the (Jovemment 
itill more disposed to withdraw from the Grold Coast. Total 
evacuation was, however,impo88ible, so the management of the settle- 
ments was left nominally in the hands of the merchants, though 
in reality the responsibility still rested with the Government. • 

It is interesting to note that it was exactly during these years, 
when direct Government control was removed, that there was es- 
tablished in fact a protectorate over the tribes which dwelt between 
the coast line and the Ashanti kingdom — chiefly through the 
energy of the Governor, Captain George Maclean, whose efficient 
administration and equal justice won the confidence of the natives. 
In 1842, in consequence of certain complaints of misconduct, 
the question of the administration of the Gold Coast was con- 
sidered by a Select Conunittee of the House of Commons. As 
a result of the Committee's report the Government again assmn&d 
direct responsibility, and determined to regulate the informal 
system of jurisdiction over the neighbouring tribes, which 
had grown up under Maclean's administration. The Colony, 
though nominally dependent on Sierra Leone, was administered by 
its own Lieutenant-Governor, and in 1850 — the year of the pur- 
chase of the Danish forts — even this slight connection was removed. 

In the English Parliament attention was once more drawn to 
the Gold Coast by the Ashanti wars of 1853 and 1863, and by the 
diflSculties experienced in raising a suflScient income, since direct 
native taxation was considered inexpedient, and the presence of 
the Dutch, who still held the old Portuguese settlements, rendered 
an efficient customs service impossible. A Select Conmiittee 
reported in 1865, which, while severely condenming all attempts 
at further expansion, clearly recognised the impossibiUty of 
withdrawal. The chief result of their deliberations was that^he 
Gold Coast was once more attached to Sierra Leone. 

In the years that followed certain agreements were made between 
this country and Holland, imder which the Gold Coast was first 
divided between them, and then the Dutch forts and stations 
were finally ceded to Great Britain. This transference is held 
to have been the direct cause of the most serious war with the 
Ashantis which had yet arisen ; Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent out 
to command the British troops, and through his efforts the power 
of the Ashanti kingdom was broken. One result of this war 
was the separation of Lagos and the Gold Coast from Sierra Leone ; 
the union of the two easterly Colonies continued till 1886, when 
each was placed under an independent Government. 

In the old days of the slave trade it was the custom of the traders 
to foster the rivalries and wars of the native tribes, by which they 
profited. Under the present regime of international competition 
for more legitimate commercial intercourse, it is equally necessary 
to keep peace among the natives. This necessity, and the fact 
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that under this same stress of international rivaby the old prejudioe 
against expansion has to some extent disappeared, have led to 
the absorption of the Ashanti kingdom by the Gold Coast 
Colony. The last king, Prempeh, was deposed in 1896, and a 
formal protectorate over his kingdom established in that year. 
After further troubles, during which the Governor was besieged 
in Kumassi in 1900, the kingdom was* definitely annexed. In 
the meantime the temtories lying behind the Ashanti kingdom 
had also been recognised as within the British sphere. They are 
not at present incorporated in the Gold Coast Colony, nor are the 
exact boimdaries sUictly determined. 

n. Pbdcaby Education. 

The system at present in force dates from 1887, during the Act of 
administration of the late Sir Wm. Brandford Griffith, when an 
Ordinance was passed for the "Promotion and Assistance of 
Education in the Gold Coast Colony." (See Appendix A.) There 
had been previous legislation with a similar view, in 1852, 1877, 
and 1882, but these Acts do not seem to have been very successful 
in encouraging the spread of education on the Coast, their chief 
results being the foimdation of two purely Grovemment schools 
and the granting of slight monetary help, on the lump system, 
to the various Missionary Societies which were at the time labourinflr 
m t^e Colony. 

By t^e Act of 1887 a Board of Education was established ; this Central 
constitutes the central authority, and consists of the Governor, Authority 
the members of the Legislative Coimcil, and other members, not 
exceeding eight in number, nominated by the Governor. These 
latter members are selected from the European representatives 
of the different Missions and from the leading native professional 
gentlemen ; at present (April, 1901) there are only five elective 
members sitting on the Board. 

The chief executive officer of the Board is the Director of Edu- 
cation. 

The Board makes and amends, as required, aU rules necessary 
for the effectual carrying out of the Ordinance ; awards, on the 
report of the Director of Education or Inspector of Schools, 
" grantMu-aid '* to Assisted Schools; and grants certificates 
of oompetency to teachers. 

The schools are divided into two dasses— €k>vemment and Classifioat 
A«Bted. The former, seven in number, have been established ®^ •chools. 
and are maintained solely by GrOvemment. Assisted Schools, 
131 in number, have been foimded by the Mission Societies, and 
receive annual grants towards their support. There are also in 
connection with the Missions a large number of small schools, 
which, not having a daily average attendance of twenty, do not 
reoave any aid. 

Hie schools are all native, there being no European children 
m the Ookmy. 

The primary object of the Act being to encourage the ffpread 
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Local 
Managers. 



of English throughout the Colony, there is no provision for ver- 
nacular schools, nor are there any that can be rightly termed 
as such. 

The leading Missions represented on the C!oast are the Wesleyan 
Methodist, the Basel (German Protestant), and the Roman Catholic 
(French). 

There is no system of local management as that term is usually 
understood ; in the majority of cases the only person in the towns 
and villages where schools have been established, in any way 
capable of taking a part in the management of a school, is the 
master himself. 

The sphere of each Mission is divided into districts, the schools 
in each being under the control of an ordained member of the 
society represented . These managers are either European or native, 
and have full power to appoint and dismiss teachers, fix salaries, 
etc., without any reference to the Board of Education. That the 
system is far from satisfactory is at once evident from the fact that 
in some cases the manager has to travel for three weeks in order 
fK> pay one short visit to each of the schools for which he is respon- 
sible. But unsatisfactory as the arrangement is, under present 
circumstances it is, and will be for some considerable time, the only 
one possible. 
Attendance Attendance at school is in no way compulsory, but no attendance 
is recognised for any child under four years of age. In 1900 the 
total nimiber of children enrolled in Grovemment and Assisted 
Schools was 11,996, and the average daily attendance was 8,911. 
The number presented for examination was 10,329, of whom 
1,446 or 14 per cent, were from the Government Schools. There 
were also about 1,000 children enrolled in the smaller schools, 
i.6., those receiving no assistance. 

The total number of children returned as attending school was 
thus barely 1 per cent, of the estimated population of the Colony. 
In 1886 — the year previous to the passing .''of the present Act-- 
the nmnber of children attending school was 3,513, and the average 
attendance was 2,629. 

In the two larger GrOvemment Schools at Accra and Cape Coast 
a fee of sixpence per month for children in the Standards, and 
threepence per month for infant children, is charged. The majority 
of the Mission Schools are free, but in a few cases a fee varying 
from one shilling to ten shillings per quarter is paid. The following 
table shows the amount of fees collected dvuing the years 1898-1902. 



Fe3s. 



Qovernment 
Schools. 

£ 8. d. 



Assisted 
Schools. 



£ 8. d. 



1898 


- 


176 5 


6 


449 11 10 


1899 


- 


207 14 





627 9 6 


1900 


- 


210 12 


3 


636 10 8 


1902 


m m 


261 19 


6 


552 1 8 



Total. 



£ 8. d. 

625 17 3 

835 3 6 

747 2 11 

814 2 2 
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The average annual payment of each child who attended sohool 
during 1900 was Is. 2d. " 

In 1892 a qualified English master was appointed to organise Teachem. 
and take charge of the Grovemment Schools, and in 1895 another 
similar appointment was made. These offices have, unfortunately^ 
been filled only at intermittent periods, owing principally to the 
inability of the men appointed to withstand the trying cOmate of 
West Africa. In nine of the Assisted Schoob instruction is given 
by Europeans. With these exceptions teachers are all natives of 
the Colony, and are initially drawn from amongst the scholars 
who have succeeded in passing the highest Standard admitted 
in the Primary Schools. After serving a few years as junior 
teachers, many of these men sit for the examination prescribed 
by the Department for a teacher's certificate, and the successful 
candidates (and occasionally the unsuccessful) are placed in charge 
of small Mission Schools, 

The Basel Mission have two institutions where, after passing 
through the Piimary Schools, students are admitted to a further 
course of instruction for two or four years, but as these seminaries 
are primarily intended for the training of evangelists, they can 
hardly be regarded as training institutions for teachers, although 
a nxmiber of the students who only stay for the two years* course 
do eventually enter the teaching profession. 

A scheme for the establishment of a (Jovemment Training College 
is at present under consideration. 

As a rule the youth of the Colony who has passed with credit 
through the school does not view teaching as his future work with 
much favour, and this chiefly because he finds that in the various 
other fields of laboiu* he can obtain a'^much higher salary than 
would be the case if his energies were devoted to the educational 
advancement of his compatriots. Except in the (Tovernment 
Schools where the principal native teacher receives from £100 to 
£150 per annmn, salaries of headmasters are relatively very low. 
Tanging as they do from £1 (the pay of an ordinary Coast labourer) 
to £5 per month — the former rate of pay being by no means un- 
common, whilst the latter is decidedly so.* 

The work of inspection is undertaken by the Director of Inspection. 
Education, who is assisted by one Inspector of Schools. 
All schools receiving grants-in-aid are visited annually by 
one of these officers for the purpose of examination, due 
notice of the visit being given to the managers. Assisted 
Schools are open at any time to the officers of the Department, 
and visits without notice are made as frequently as possible; 
these surprise visits, however, cannot be made as often as desirable, 

* In future monetary grants will be paid to teaohen holding certificates; 
to holders of third-class certificates £4 annually, provided ^ey receive a 
mtnhnnm salary of £20; second-class certificates, £5 annually, provided 
they receive a minimum salary of £30 ; first-class certificates, £6 annually, 
provided they receive a minimum saUfy of £30. 
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Finance. 



Religions 
instroction. 



Statistics. 



owing to the want of a more rapid means of transit — aU joiimeys 
having to be made by ^hammock. ;]An idea of ^the time taken up in 
travelling may be gathered from the fact that some of the schools 
receiving assistance are from^six to eight days' journey from head- 
quarters, and it is no uncommon thing to find a journey of twelve 
to sixteen hours (representing a day and a half's travelling) neces- 
sary to reach the school next on the Inspector's list. ;^j 

In 1900 the Government expenditure on education was approxi- 
mately £7,000; of this ^'amount ^£3,679 lis. Id. was voted as 
grants-in-aid to the Mission societies (in 1886 this vote amoimted 
to £425), the remainder represents the cost of maintaining the 
purely Gk)vemment Schools and the executive branch of the 
Department. The total cost to the various Mission societies, as 
returned by them, was £2,120 16s. 2d., or three-fourths of the 
amount contributed by the Govermnent for the support of the 
Assisted Schools. 'Tl •:• 

Volimtary subscriptions amoimtingjto £37(» 2s. lOd. were in 
1900 received by the different societies. 

In the Government Schools instruction is unsectarian ; tiie first 
half hour each morning is devoted to Bible reading with simple 
explanations of passages read, and the school is opened with hymn 
i4nd prayer. In the Aided Schools religious instruction of a de- 
nominational character may be given, but of this the Government 
takes no cognisance, the only stipulation being that absence from 
such instruction shall not debar a child from attending any school 
receiving State aid. 

The following table gives the^number ol schools imder inspection, 
attendance, and grants-in-aid from 1890-1902 : — 





Schools under 








InspectioQ. 


No. of Scholars 






• 






Grants-in-Aid 




** 

d 






on Boll and in 


to 




a 


• 




Average Attendance. 


Assisted Schools. 




u 


1 


■ 








% 

o 




J 
















£ 8. d. 


1890-1 


5 


49 


54 


5,076 


3,641 




1891-2 


5 


69 


74 


6,666 


4,847 


1,673 14 


1892-3 


6 


66 


72 


7,350 


5,195 


2,170 17 6 


1893-4 


5 


70 


75 


7,689 


5,828 


2,394 14 


1894-5 


7 


93 


100 


9,954 


7,570 


3,179 6 


1895-6 


6 


109 


115 


11,205 


8,558 


3,400 11 


1897 - 


7 


111 


118 


— 


8,478 


3,441 9 8 


1898 - 


7 


112 


119 


11,181 


8,369 


3,432 13 11 


1899 - 


7 


123 


130 


12,240 


9,239 


4,129 11 5 


1900 - 


7 


131 


138 


11,996 


8,911 


3,679 11 1 


1902 - 


7 


117 


124 


12,136 8,938 


3,875 11 5 
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m.— Secondary and Higher Education. 

The following remarks are taken from the report of the Director 
of Education for 1900 :— 

" Of Higher or Secondary Education there is very little. The 
training seminaries of the Basel Mission may be said to be the only 
attempts at an education other than merely elementary. The 
standard of the schools from which the candidates for training, 
are taken is not at present sufficiently high to enable the work 
done at these institutions to be of a very advanced order. It will 
be time enough to think of establishing schools for higher education 
when the Elementary Schools are in a satisfactory condition, and 
that will largely depend on the success of our endeavours to secure 
a better class of teachers." • 

In 1894 a scheme for the establishment of Government Scholar- Provision 
ships for the encouragement of Higher Education was instituted, ^ Higher 
but up to the present time it has not been operated, no candidate 
having been able to pass the required examination. A copy of the 
ooheme will be found in Appendix C. 

IV.— Technical Education. 

In 1897 a school for instruction in carpentry was established 
in oonneotion with the Accra Government School and a qualified 
European instructor appointed to take charge. Attendance at 
these classes is not restricted to Qovemment^Sohooi children, 
Boholars in the higher Standards in the local Mission School being 
allowed to join. A second school, on similar lines, is shortiy to be 
opoied at Cape Coast, where in connection with the Wesleyan 
Mission there is already a school, under native superintendence, 
giving instruction in blacksmith's work. 

Most of the schools in the interior have connected with them 
small plantations where coffee, cocoa, sisal hemp, or other suitable 
products are cultivated by the scholars. With a view to the im- 
provement of agricultural instruction classes both theoretical and 
practical are shortly to be instituted at the (jovemment Botanical 
Station ; instruction will be given by the curator, and the classes 
open to all teachers or intending teachers. 

F. Wright, 

Inspector of Schools. 
May, 1901. 
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APPENDIX A. 

THE EDUCATION ORDmANCE, 1887. 
(No. 14 OF 1887.) 

An Ordinancb for the Promotion and Assistance of Education 

IN THE Goij) Coast Colony. 



Board of 
Education. 



PrefddeDt of 

Board: 

quomm. 



Powers of 
Board. 



1. There shall be a Board of Education in the Gold Coast Colony, which 
Board shaU consist of the Qovemor, of the members of the Legislative 
Council, and of such other members, not exceeding eight in niunber, who 
may be nominated by the Qovemor. 

2. The Qovemor, or in his absence such other member as he may think 
fit to appoint in writing, shall be president of the Board. The presiden 
and three members of the Board, one of whom shaU be a member of the 
Legislative Council, shall form a quorum. The president, in addition 
to his vote as a member of the Board, shall have a casting vote in case the 
opinions of the members are equally divided. 

Apjwintment 3. It shall be lawful for the Governor, subject to the approval of one of 

of inspector. Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, to appoint some fit and proper 

person to be Lispector of Schools. The Governor may also from time to 

time appoint such other officers as may be deemed necessary for carrying 

this Ordinance into effect. 

4. Subject to the provisions of this Ordinance the Board of Education 
may, from time to time, make, alter, amend or revoke rules with regard 
to the examination of schools and of persons to be employed as teachers 
under this Ordinance ; for classifying certificates to be given to such 
teachers ; for determining the capitation grants, which shall be paid as a 
contribution towards the remuneration of the teachers of schools entitled 
to grants-in-aid ; for regulating the appUcation for and the allowance of 
grants-in-aid to schools ; for regulating the terms on which any minister 
of religion may have access to any Government school for the purpose of 
giving religious instruction to the children of the religious denomination 
to which such minister may belong ; and generally, all other rules as may 
be found necessary for the more effectual carrying out the provisions of 
this Ordinance ; And all such rules, alterations, amendments and revoca- 
tions shall, on being approved by the Gk>vemor, and on publication in the 
GaaetUy have the same effect as if the same had been made by Ordinance 
subject to disallowance by Her Majesty. 

5. Schools of primary education shaU be divided into two classes : First, 
Government schools or schools established by the Government and entirely 
maintained from the fimds of the Colony ; and, secondly, assisted schools 
or schools established by private persons to which aid may be contributed 
from the pubUc funds. 

6. Direct religious teaching shall not form part of the instruction to be 
given in any Government school. 



Primary 
schools. 



Religions 
teaching in 
Government 
schools. 

Aid to 

primary 

schools. 



7. Assisted schools shall, on being allowed by the Board of Education, 
be enabled to receive aid from the public funds of the Colony on the following 
conditions : — 
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(1) That the control and management of such schools he vested in one Condition 

or more managers who shall have power to appoint, dismiss, 'iDderwh: 
and fix the salaries of the teachers of such schools. Srwhat" 

(2) That such managers be responsible for the payment of the salaries purposes. 

of the teachers and for all other expenses of such schoc^ and 
also for keeping the school buildings in a state of repair, and 
in good sanitary condition : provided that in case of the non- 
performanoe of any of the conditions in this sub-section it shall 
be lawful for the Bouti of Education during the continuance 
of such non-performanoe to reduce or altogether to withdraw 
the grants-in-aid of such schools. 

(3) That the present teachers of such schools do obtain within three 

years from the commencement of this Ordinance a certificate 
from the Board of Education, and that every teacher hereafter 
appointed shall hold a cert^cate from the Board, that he has 
satisfied the Board as to his competency. These certificates 
may be honorary or obtained by examination. 

(4) That the schools be open to children without distinction of religion 

or race. 

(5) That the subjects taught include reading and writing of the 

English language, arithmetic, and, in case of females, plain 
needlework. Grammar of the English kinguage, English 
history, geography, especially of the British Empire, may also 
be taught or not at the option of the managers ; provided that, 
if taught, they shall be taught as class subjects. 

(6) That no child receive any religious instruction objected to by the 

parent or guardian of such child, or be present when such 
instruction is given. 

(7) That the schools be open at all times to inspection by the Inspector 

of Schools or by any person appointed by him in writing, or 
by any member of the Board of Education, or by any District 
Commissioner, or by any person approved by the Governor. 

8. By managers shall be understood all members of the local governing Mana^jers 
boards of any society, body, or corporation taking part in the educational definition 
work of this Colony : provided that, in all cases, correspondence shall be tenu. 
maintained with, and payments made to, the representative of any such 
society, body, or corporation, or such other person as may be authorised 

in writing by such representative. 

9. Managers shall have power to appoint local managers, who shall Power of 
be directly responsible to the said managers, who, in turn, shall be directly managerB 
responsible to the Board of Education for the maintenance and efficiency appoint lo 
of their schools. managew. 

10. No school shall'receive any grant-in-aid unless the average attendance Average 
of pupils has been at least twenty for each day the school has been open attendanci 
during the period for which the grant is payable. 

11. The managers of every assisted school shall submit yearly accounts Financial 
of revenue (from whatever source derived) and expenditure to the Inspector responsi* 
of Schools for the information and satisfaction of the Board of Education ; bihty of 
and no school shall be placed on the list of assisted schools unless a detailed managers, 
tabular statement of the revenue of the school from all sources be furnished, 
together with the expenditure incurred imder every head during the twelve 
mcmths preceding the date of application. 

12. Schools in which a proportion of the pupils, to be fixed by the Board Industrial 
of Education, devote not less than ten hours a week to manual labour schools, 
on a regular and approved plan, shall be considered to be industrial sdiools. 

Manual labour shall be understood to mean any kind of handicraft, 
manufacturing process, or agricultural work, and, in the case of females, 
household work. 
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Pftniwr 13. Any school receiving aid from public funds shall be bound to receive 

childreD. pauper children, who may be assigned to it by the Government, in such 

numbers and upon such terms as may be decided on by the Board of 

Education. 

Proviso as to 14. Nothing in this Ordinance contained shall be construed to debar the 

Government Qovemor from establishing schools under the entire control of the Qovem- 

•chools. ment, or maintaining any such school already established, and, in such 

case, the Qovemor may fix the salaries of the teachers of such schools 

definitely or partly at a definite amount and partly by grants in proportion 

to the results attained or wholly in proportion to the results attained. 



GrantB to 
training 
oolleges, 
•choolB, or 
institntioTiB. 



Short title. 



15. A grant from public funds, the amount of which shall be fixed from 
time to time by the Board of Education, . may be made to any training 
college, school, or institution, in which teachers are especiaUy trained, 
for every teacher who shall obtain a certificate from the Board of Education 
that he has satisfied the Board as to his competency : provided that every 
such teacher shall have received at least two years* mstruction in such 
trainmg college, school, or institution, and shall give a bond to the 
Governor to teach, either in a Government school, or school receiving a 
grant-in-aid, for a period of five years. 

16. This Ordinance may be cited as " The Education Ordinance, 1887." 



APPENDIX B. 

RULES. 

Passed bt the Board of Education and Approved by the 
Governor under Section 4 of the Education Ordinance, 
1887. [X898.] 



Edacation 
Department. 



Objeet of 
gimnt. 



Elem«ntary 
MhooL 



Timetable. 



School open 
for Inspec- 
tion. 



Fbeliminaby Chapter. 

1. A sum of money is annually granted from the Funds of the Colony for 
'* grants in aid of schods,'* and is administered by the Board of Education, 
umler the title of the Education Department, hereinafter called the Depart- 
ment. 

2. The object of this grant is to aid in maintaining : — 

(a) Elementary Schoob, and in 

(b) Training Teachers. 

Chapter I. 

iNTRODUCTORT. 

3. The term ** Elementary School " means a school or department of 
a school at which elementary education is the principal part of the education 
there given. 

4. The time or times during which any religious observance is practised, 
or instruction in religious subjects is given at any meeting of the school, 
shall be either at the beginning or at the end or at the beginning and the 
end of such meeting, aind shall be inserted in a Time Table to be approved 
by the Director of Education at his annual visit, and to be kept permanently 
and conspicuously affixed in every schoolroonL 

5. The school shall be open at all times to the inspection of the Director 
of Education or his representative, so, however, that it shaU be no part ol 
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Attendance 
under four 
yean of age. 

Aventfe 
attenwioe. 



Optional 
and specific 
tnbjecta of 
inBtraotion. 



Specific 
subjects. 



Additional 
subjects. 



Other 
subjects. 



that special and appropriate provision, approved by the Director 
of Education, is nuule for such instruction, and the time for 
giving it IB entered in the approved time table : — 

(1) Drawing. 

(2) Industrial Instruction. 

(3) Suitable Physical Exercises. 

(4) Military DriU (for Boys). 

(5) Practical Housework (for Girls). 

13. No attendance is recognised in an Elementary School for any child 
under four years of age, or for any scholar who has passed Standard VII. 

14. The " average attendance *' for any period b found by dividing the 
total number of ** attendances '* made during that period by the number 
of times for which the school has met during such period. 

15. The subjects of instruction for which grants are made are the 
following : — 

(a) Optional subjects, taken by classes throughout the school : — 

Singing. 

Drawing. 

Geography. 

History 

Grammar. 



Hereinafter called 
" Gass Subjects. -' 



the 



Elementary Science. / 

Industrial Instruction (including I 

household work in the case of I 

schools for Girls). / 

(b) Specific subjects :— 

Bookkeeping. 

Shorthand. 

Mensuration* 

16. Any subject, other than those mentioned in Article 15 (&), may, 
if sanctioned by the Department, be taken as a Class Subject, provided 
that a graduated scheme for teaching it be submitted to, and approved by, 
the Department. 

17. Instruction may also be given in other secular subjects and religious 
subjects, but no grant is made in respect of any such instruction. 



Duties of 
Director of 
Education. 



Application 
for grant. 



Chaptee II. 

Inspection. 

18. The Director of Education, or his representative, is employed to visit 
the schools in the Colony, to examine whether the conditions of annual 
grants have been fulfilled, and to report the result to the Department for the 
information of the Governor. He will also advise the Government upon 
education in the Colony generally. 

19. No school is placed on the list of schools in receipt of annual grantp* 
hereinafter called ** The Annual Grant List,** until an application h^ been 
addressed to the Director of Education, Accra, and a form of preliminary 
statement has been filled up and sent to him by the Managers, to be sub- 
mitted to the Department, such application to be made before the 1st 
August. 

N.B. — Any school from which the entire annual grant is withheld is at 
once removed from the Annual Grant List, and cannot be replaced on that 
list until a fresh application has been addressed to the Department through 
the Director of Education. 
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20. When a school is placed upon the Annual Grant List the Director of School date 
Educaticm will inform the Managers in what month to look for the annual 

visit. This month will, as far as possible, continue the same from year to 
year. Notice of the annual visit of inspection is given at least seven days 
beforehand to the Managers. 

21. The Director of Education or his representative may visit an Elemen- Visits witl 
tary Schod in receipt of a Grant-in-Aid at any time without notice. ^^^ notice. 

22. The school year ends with the last day of the quarter preceding that School year 
fixed for the annual visit of inspection. 

23. The Managers are supplied with a form of annual return and exami- Managers' 
nation schedules, which they are required to have ready by the day fixed c?|"]'?*| *" 
for the annual visit of inspection when they must also produce for inspection o^^hednies. 
the registers, portfolio, log-book and cash book of the school. The returns 
famished by the Managers shall be for the school year. 

24. The summary of the report of the Director of Education after the Summary i 
annual visit or any visit made without notice, and any remarks made upon i^poi^- 

it by the Department, must, as soon as communicated to the Managers, be 
copied verbatim into the log-book and signed by the Manager. 

25. After the summary of the report of the Director of Education has Filing of 
been copied verbatim into the log-book, the report itself must be filed in the report, 
school portfolio for preservation and future reference. 

Chapter III. 

Teachers. 

26. The teachers recognised by the Department are : — Classes of 
(a) PupU Teachers. Teaohere. 
(6) Asnstant Teachers. 

(e) Certificated Teachers. 

Pupil Teachers. 

27. A pupil teacher is a boy or girl engaged by the Managers of an Ele- Pupil- 
mentary School by a binding contract in writing on condition of teaching teachers, 
during school hours under the superintendence of the principal teacher, 

and receiving suitable instruction. 

28. The Managers are bound to see that the pupil teacher is properly Agreement 
instructed during the engagement, and the conditions of the engagement 

of a pupil teacher must be arranged between the Managers and the pupil 
teacher. 

29. Pupil teachers must be not less than fourteen years of age at the Age. 
beginning of their engagement. 

30. The length of the engagement should be not less than three years. Length of 

engagemeni 

31. At the termination of their engagement pupil teachers are free to End of 
choose their employment. If they wish to continue in the profession of eDgagemenI 
elementary school teachers they may, under the conditions stated in the 
following articles, become assistant teachers. 

32. Pupil teachers who have completed their engagement with credit, Assistant 
and persons who have passed the certificate examination may be recognised teachers. 
as assistant teachers. 

Certificated Teachers. 

33. Candidates for certificates must, subject to Rule 39, pass the exami- Certifioatad 
nation prescribed by the Department. teachers. 

34. The examination for certificates, of which due notice will be given, Examina- 
wiD be held annually. ^^°- 
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Syllabus. ^^- '^^ syllabus of subjects will be found in Schedule F. 

Classes of 36. The certificates issued will be of three classes, viz., first, second and 
oertificates. third. 



Raising of 
certificates. 



Prodaoiion 
of cerU- 
fioates. 

Honorary 
certificates. 

Recall or 
suspension of 
oertifieates. 

School SUff. 

Settlement 
of SUff. 



Minimnm 
Staff. 



37. A second-class certificate may be raised to that of the first-dass after 
the receipt of five annual satisfactory reports from the Director of Educa- 
tion. Certificates of the third class may be raised by re-ezamination only. 

38. All teachers holding certificates from the Department are required 
to produce them for endorsement to the Director of Education or his repre- 
sentative at the annual inspection of the school. 

39. Honorary local certificates may from time to time be granted without 
examination, at the discretion of the Department. 

40. A certificate may at any time be recalled or suspended, but not until 
the Department has informed the teacher of the charges against him, and 
has given him an opportunity of exculpating himself. 

41. The recognised teachers employed in any school form the school staff. 

42. As soon as the report of the Director of Education has been received, 
a list of the school staff at that date must be entered in the log-book. An 
entry must also be made of any change in the school staff occurring duriniir 
the year. 

43. In estimating the minimum school staff required, the Department 
considers the principal certificated teacher to be sufficient for an average daily 
attendance of fifty, each assistant teacher for an average daily attendance of 
forty, and each pupil teacher for an average daily attendance of thirty 
scholars. 



Conditions 
of Grant. 

School and 
elementary 
sehool. 

Time-table 
to be 
approved* 

Responsibi- 
lity of the 
Managers. 

Teacher 
certificated. 

Minimum 
number of 
meetings. 

Conditions as 
to mremises, 
Stan, furni- 
ture, and 
apparatus. 



Chapter IV. 
Annual Grants* 

Conditions, 

44. The conditions required to be fulfilled by a school in order to obtain 
an annual grant, are those set forth in these Rides. 

45. The school must be conducted as an Elementary School, except as 
provided in Rule 73. 

46. The time table for the school should be approved by the Director of 
Education or his representative on behalf of the Department. 

47. Hie Managers must be responsible for the payment of teachers and all 
other expenses of the school 

48. The principal teacher should be certificated. 

49. The school must have met not less than 300 times during the year, 
and the average daily attendance of the scholars must be not less than twenty 
for that period. 

50. The Department must be satisfied — 

(a) That the school premises are healthy, are properly constructed, 
lighted, cleaned, drained, ventilated, supplied with suitable 
offices, and that they contain sufficient accommodaticm for the 
scholars attending the school, that the school staff is sufficient, 
and that the school is properly provided with furniture, books, 
maps, and other apparatus for elementary instruction. 

N.B.— The accommodation will be deemed sufficient if it pro- 
vides 80 cubic feet of internal space, and 8 square feet of mtemal 
area for each unit of the average daily attendance. 
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(6) That, as far as relates to grants to an infant school or class, the in- Instmetioo 

fants are taught suitably to their age, and so as not to interfere of Infants. 

with the instruction of the older scholars in the same school, 
(c) That the admission and daUy attendance of the scholars are duly and Keeping of 

carefully registered by or under the supervision of the principal Registera. 

teacher, and periodically verified by the Managers. 
id) That accounts of income and expenditure are accurately kept by Keeping of 

the Managers, and duly audited, and that statistioal returns are aoeonnu. 

accurate. 
(e) That the principal teacher is not allowed to undertake duties not Employmenl 

connected with the school, that may occupy any part whatever of of teaehen 

the school hours. 

51. The school must be efficient. School to be 

effieiont. 

52. All returns called for by the Department or the Director of Educa- Maaagen' 
tkm must be duly made. retoma. 

58. The income of an Elementary School muAt be applied only for Application 
ibe pupose of Elementary Education. <» moome. 

54. In cases where any of the foregoing conditions are not fulfilled. Power to 
the Department has power, after considering all the circumstances, to withhold the 
withhold a portion of the grant not exceeding one-half, and to give alP^^^'t. 
warning to the .Managers that the grant may be withheld altogether in 

the following y*ar 

Commencement of Grant. 

55. The annual grant to a school begins to run from the date on which Commence- 

the school is placed upon the Annual Qrant list by the Department. ment of 

Grant. 

56. The annual grant becomes due at the end of the school year, and Date of pay- 
should be pud as soon as may be, after the annual inspection, to the moot of 
Managers of the school. When the Inspector*s visit is delated for more grant 

than three months, an instalment of the grant, not exceedmg one-third 
of the amount of the last grant, or in the case of a school which has not 
already been inspected, of the amoimt of grant estimated to be earned, 
may, with the anproval of the Qovemor, be pud, on the recommendation 
of the Director ol Education. 

57. The annual grant is made up of several grants, which, with their Total grant, 
tmonnts, are entunerated in the following rules. 

Grants to Infant Schools or Classes. 

58. Subject to Rule 13 grants are made to infant schools or classes under Grsnts to in- 
this and the two following rules. '*nt tehools 

%T -rfc # t ^ classes. 

N.B. — ^The sub-standards are to be counted as pari of the mfant school 

or class in every respect. 

59. The grants made to infant schools and classes are as follows : — 

(a) A fixed grant, calculated on the average daily attendance, of Fixed grant 
5s. if the schdars are taught in a separate branch of a school 
under a certificated teacher, or as a class under a teacher not 
less than eighteen years of age approved by the Director of 
Education. 

In order that this grant may be made, the scholars must Condition of 
be taught in a room properly constructed and furnished for grant 
the instruction of infants. 

(() A fixed grant, calculated upon the average daily attendance, 
of 28. where the above special conditions are not satisfied. 

(>375 B 
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Variable 
graot. 



Rales of 
examtDacion. 



(c) A grant, calculated npoa the average dulj attendance, of 8a. or 
38. if the Director of Education is in a positioQ to report that 
provision has been made for (1) suitable instruction in elenmntary 
subjects ; (2) simple lessons on objects and on the phenomena 
of every-day life, and simple school songs and games. 

The Director of Education will recommend the 3s. grant 
when the above requirements are thoroughly w^ fulfiUed, 
and reports that the discipline is satbfatory. 

The 2s. grant will be recommended when the requirements 
are fairly well fulfilled, and the discipline is satisfactory. 

Examination of Infant Schools or Classes 

60. The following rules are to be observed : — 

(a) All scholars above four years of age whose names are on the 
registers must be present at the inspection unless there is a 
reasonable excuse for their absence. 

{h) All scholars present above four years of age are liable to be ex- 
amined. ' 

(c) No schedules are required for infant scholars. 

Grants to Schools for Older Scholars, 

Average 61. An average attendance grant of 2s. for each scholar, for the average 

attendance number of scholars shown by the school registers to have been in attend- 
grant. ance during the year. 

Capitation 62. A grant of 6s. for each scholar present at the annual inspection, 
grant. who shall pass in reading, writing, and arithmetic, according to the con- 

ditions in Schedule A. Failure in one subject moII reduce this grant to 
4s., and failure in two subjects will reduce this grant to 2s. 

Organisation 63. A grant of 6d. or Is. for discipline and organisation, calculated 
and discipline upon the average attendance, 
grant. 

Needlework ^' ^ grant of Is. or 2s. for needlework, calculated upon the average 
grant attendance, if the girls are satisfactorily taught needlework according to 

Schedule D. 

Clafls-sabject 65. A grant on examination in class subjects, with the exception of 
grant. singing and industrial instruction for which special provision is made, 

of Is. (HT 2s. per head, for each subject taken, calculated upon the average 

attendance of the Standard taking such subject. 

Sinirine ^^' ^ gi^nt for singing, calculated upon the average attendance, of Is. 

grant. ^^ ^^^ scholars are satisfactorily t>aught to sing by note, either by the old 

notation or the tonic sol-fa method ; or 6d. if they are satisfactorily taught 

to sing by ear, according to Schedule K 

Grant for ^*^' ^ gra*^* foi* industrial instruction, calculated upon the average 

Industrial attendance, of 10s. for each scholar in and above Standard III., and Ss. 
Instruction, ^^r each scholar in Standards I. and II. The plan of such instruction 

must be approved by the Department and must provide employment for 

at least ten hours of the week. 
Separate registration must be kept of schdars receiving such instruction. 

Grants to ^^' '^ P^^^f ^^<^<^^i^S ^ ^^^ ^^U^'^S '^^^y ^^ be niade to the Managers 

teachers. ®^ ^^® school to which [the teacher] belongs. 

(a) For a certificate of the first class ----- £5 

(6) For a certificate of the second class gained by the head 

^-. teacher of a school - - - - . - £3 

(c) For a certificate of the second class gained by an assistant 

teacher of a school -- £2 

(d) For a certificate of the third class - • - - - £l 
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69. To each tuooeBBfal candidate who passes the examination for a Grants of 
certificate, a grant of books of the following value will be made : — Ijookf. 

1. For a third class certificate £l 10s. 

2. For a second class certificate £2 10s. 

3. For a first class certificate £4 Os. 

Special Grant for School House and Furniture, 

70. A grant equal to one-fourth of the sum shown by the Managers Grant for 

of a school supported by voucher to the satisfaction of the Department school -house, 
to have been expended in the maintenance of the buildings, furniture, furniture,eto. 
and apparatus of the school during the year, may be annually awarded 
in respect of such school. 

In the case of a school newly established or enlarged one-eighth of the 
cost of the building or enlargement, furniture and apparatus may, under 
the same conditions, be awarded. 

The term ** apparatus " is intended to include maps, diagrams, pictures, 
black-boards, easels, ball-frames, kindergarten material and books men- 
tioned in Rule 9. 

71. In the case of a new school building, it will have to be shown to ^e\r sohool. 
the satisfaction of the Department that the school has a sufficient staff 

(Rule 43), and has been provided with suitable furniture and a sufficient 
nomber of books, maps and other apparatus for the scholars under in- 
struction. The Director of Education must be in a position to say that 
the schod premises are properly constructed, lighted and ventilate<l, 
and that adequate and proper latrine accommodation has been provided. 

72. The following notes are added for the information of Managers : — 

In planning a school the first thing to be considered is the seating of Notes upon 
the children in the best manner for being taught. The second point is planning a 
to group the rooms together in a compact ajid convenient manner. The school, 
accommodation is calculated by the number of children seated at desks 
and benches. Separate entrances should be provided for each department, 
t.e., for boys, girls, and infants (this does not apply to mixed schools). 
CSaas-rooms should not be passage-rooms from one part of the building 
to another. Each should be easily cleared without disturbance to any 
other room. The light should as far as possible, and especially in class- 
rocMns, be admitted farom the left side of the schdars (in cases where a 
Idft light 18 impossible a right light b next best). Windows should reach 
nearly to the wall-plate, so as to provide suitable ventilation. Separate 
latrines should be provided for boys and girls, and arrangements must be 
made for their being kept scrupulously clean. 

73. A grant under these Rules may be made to any High School, Grant to 
Grammar School, or Secondary School, provided such school has been High School, 
admitted to the list of the Assisted Schools of the Colony by the Department. 

Such grant shall be paid on the following scheme, viz.: — 

£l per head calculated Ion the average attendance for a schod classed 

as "Fair." 
£2 per head calculated on the average attendance for a school classed 

as "OooJ.- 

74. These rules shall come into force on the first day of January, 1898, 
and on and from that date all rules made previously by the Board of Eduea- 
tion, under the Education Ordinance No. 14, 1887, shall be revoked, but 
not so as to afTett any right, obligation, or liability acquired or inoairod 
under the rules revcked* 
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SCHEDULE K 

LvSTBUCnON AS TO EXAMINATION IN SiNGINO VOR GRANTS 

UNDER Article 66. 

1. The muaic tests are not to be applied to individual children. 

2. If during the examination the Director of Education should notice 
that one or two voices are unduly leading the bulk of the children, such 
voices may be silenced for a time. 

3. Teachers may be allowed to start but not to join in the singing, except 
when adding a boss or independent part to the song tests. It will be 
found advisable (especially in girls* schools) to allow the teacher to sing 
the ear tests to the children. 

4. The staff notation tests will be found equally applicable to the systems 
of *' fixed '* or " movable '* do ; a set of tonic sol-fa tests (Part 2) closely 
corresponding to those in the staff notation (Part 1) is appended. In 
schools where both the staff and tonic sol-fa syttemi are taught, differen t 
divisions may be presenti^l in either notation. 

5. As the Director of Education may find that the application of every 
test to each of the divisions will occupy more time than can be allotted 
to this one subject, it may suffice for the purpose of recommending the 
higher grant of one shilling if two tests are applied to each division ; the 
tests being varied in different divisions, e.g.f note and time, time and ear, 
ear and song, etc^ 

6. For either the lower or higher grant, three songs must be prewired 
in the first division, and five in each of the other divisions. There is no 
objection to a repetition of some of the same songs in different divisions. 

7. A school which has applied for the higher grant, but has failed to 
secure it, may be recommended for the lower grant of sixpence without 
further examination, if the Director of Education is of opinion that the 
time and attention devoted to music would have secured the lower grant. 

8. In cases where the different divisions show varying degrees of merit, 
the Director of Education will use his discretion in adjudging the grant 
according to his view of the whole case. 

9. For purposes of examination the standards may be grouped into 
divisions, thus: — 

1st Division - - Standards I. and II. 
2nd Division - Standards III. and IV. 

3rd Division • Standards V. and upwards. 

This, of course, only applies to large schools ; in small schools the Director 
of Education may permit any grouping which he thinks justified by the 
circumstances. If desirable, snuJl schools may be examined in two divisions 
only, provided that a certain number of children in each of the divisions 
are able to pass some of the tests applicable to Divisions II. and III. respec- 
tively. 

11. In large schools where the standards are taught and examineil 
separately a higher proficiency may be demanded in Standards II. and IV. 
than in the lower standards in the same division. 

12. The song tests may be prepared either **by ear " or *'by note.*' 
and may be sung either with or without books. 

Part I« 
SoHOOia Usno thb Statt Notation. 

Division L 

Note Test 1.— To aing ikuwb; as pointed out by the examiner, and using 
the sol-fa syllables, the ascending and descending notes of the scale of C. 
the notes of the key-chord of (do, mi, sol, do), in any order, and also small 
groups of consecutive notes of the scale of C as written by the examines 
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Time Test 2.— To sing on one aonnd, to the syllable laa or doh, an exer- 
cise in 2/4 or 4/4 time, which shall include minims and crotchets. 

Ear Test 3. — ^To repeat (t^^ imitate, not name) a simple phrase of not 
more than four notes using the syllable '* laa," after hearing the examiner 
sing (or play) it twice through. 

Song Test 4. — To sing in unison, in good time and tune, and sweetly, 
a school song (set to words). Three songs to be prepared. 

Division II. 

Note Test 1. — ^To sing slowly as pointed out by the examiner, using 
the soMa syllables, a series of notes in the key of C, containi)ag an F sharp 
contradicted by an F natural, and a B fiat contradicted by a B natural. 
The F sharp should be approached by the note Q and return to Q as in the 
example, and the B shouki be approached by C, and be followed by A as in the 
example. 

Time Test 2.— To sing on one sound to the syllable laa or dob an exer- 
cise in 4/4 or 3/4 time, containing semibreves, minims, crotchets, quavers, 
with dotted minims, and rests on non-accented portions of the bar. 

Ear Test 3. — ^To repeat and afterwards name any three consecutive 
notes of the scale of C which the examiner may twice sing to the syllable 
laa (or play), each time first giving the chord or the scale of C. The test 
should commence on some note of the key-chord. 

Song Test 4. — To sing in imison, in good time and tune, and with due 
expression, a school song (set to words). Five songs to be prepared. 
Bounds or two-part songs may be offered in place of unison songs. 

Division III. 

Note Test 1. — ^To sing slowly, using the sol-fa syllables, from the examiner's 
pointing, any simple dlitonic passage in the keys of Q (one sharp), D (two 
sharps), F (one flat), or B (two flats) ; and also a similar simple passage 
containing accidentals to raise the fourth of the scale (approached by 
the third or fifth), and to flatten the seventh (approached by the octave), 
properly contradicted. 

Also to sing in the same way as above described, a short passage in the 
key of A minor, introducing the sharpened seventh approached from 
and leading to the note A, but without introducing the sixth (major or 
minor) of the scale. 

Time Test 2. — ^To sing on one sound, one or more series of notes and 
rests in 2/2, 4/4, 3/2, and 3/4 times, which may include dotted minims 
and (in crotchet time) dotted crotchets ; also a simple phrase in 6/8 time, 
counting two beats in a bar. 

Ear Test 3. — To repeat, and afterwards name, the notes of a simple 
diatonic phrase consisting of not more than four notes of the scale of C^ 
which the examiner may turice sing to laa (or play), each time giving the 
chord or the scal^ of CS. . 

This test should only be appUed to the more advanced children of this 
division. Should special aptitude be shown, they may be asked to name 
the time of any easy phrase sung twice to them by the exanuner. 

Song Test 4. — ^To sing in good time, tune, expression, and in a pleasing 
quality of tone, a school-song in two or more parts, or a round (set to wonls). 
Five songs to be prepared. 

Tabt II. 

Fob Schools Using thx Tonio Sol-fa Msibod and Notation. 

Division /. 

Note Test 1. — To sol-fa slowly from the examiner'* poin^ng on the 
modulatcir, in any key — tbe key-tone aiid chord being given— ^e tones 
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of the doh chord in any order, and the other tones ef the scale in stepwise 
succesBion. 

Time Test 2.— To sing an one tone to the syllable laa or doh an exercise 
including one-pulse and two-pube tones, in two-pulse or four-pulse measure. 

Ear Test 3. — ^To repeat and afterwards name the notes of a simple 
diatonic phrase consisting of not more than four notes of the scale of^C, 
which the examiner may twice sing to laa (or playX each time givingjhe 
chord or the scale of C. 

This test should only be applied to the more advanced children of this 
dinsion. Should special aptitude be shown they may be asked to name 
the time of an easy phrase sung twice to them by the examiner. 

8<mg Tut 4. — ^To sing in good time, tune, expression, and in a pleasing 
quality of tone, a schod song in two parts, or a round (set to words). Five 
songs to be prepared. 

Pare II. 
Fob Schooi^ Using ths Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation. 

Division /. 

Nate Test 1. — To sol-fa slowly from the examiner's pointing on the 
modulator, in any key, the key-tone and chord being given, the tones 
of the doh chord in any order, and the other tones ^ the scale in step- 
wise succession. 

Time Test 2. — ^To sing on one tone to the syllable laa or doh an exercise 
including one-pulse and two-pulse tones, in two-pulse measure. 

Ear TeetZ. — ^To imitate (».0., imitate, not name) a simple phrase of 
not more than four notes, using the syllable *' laa ** after hearing the ex- 
aminer sing (or play) it twice through. 

Song Test 4. — ^To sing in unison, in good time, tune, and sweetly, a 
schooSL song (set to words). Three songs to be prepared. 

Division II. 

Note Test (modulator) (a).— To sol-fa from the examiner's pointing 
on the modulator, or from dictation, in any key, simple passages in the 
major diatonic scale, induding fe and ta in stepwise progression, used thus : 
s fe 8— d' ta 1. 

Note Test {written or printed) (6.).— To soWa at sight a written or printed 
exercise, including the notes of the doh chord in any order, and any other 
notes of the major diatonic scale in stepwise succession. 

Ttiii«T^2.— Tosingonone sound to the syllable laa or doh an exercise 
io three-pulse or four-pulse measure, containing one-pulse notes, half- 
poise notes, and whole-pulse rests on the non-accented pulse of the measure. 

Ear Test (3).--To imitate to " laa," and afterwards name any three 
consecutive tones of the scale, which the examiner may twice sing to laa 
(or play), each time first giving the doh chord, or the scale. The test should 
commence on some tone of the doh chord. 

The test should only be applied to the more advanced children of this 
division. 

Song Test (4).^To sing in unison, in good time and tune, and with due 
expression, a school song (set to words). Five songs to be prepared. Rounds 
or two-part songs may be offered in place of unison songs. 

Division HL 

Note Test, (Written or printed.) 1.— To sol-fa slowly, any simple 
diatonie passage in the major key ; also a similar mmple paiisage containing 
a transition of one remove indicated by bridge notes. 
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Abo, to 8ol-fa a abort passage in the minor key or mode, introducing se 
used thus, 1 se 1, but without introducing lab or bay or sob. 

Time Test 2. — ^To sing on one tone, one or more series of notes in two' 
pulse, three-pulse, or four-pulse measure, including pulse-and-a-balf notes ; 
also a simple phrase in six-pulse measure, beating twice to the measure. 

Ear Test 3. — ^To imitate and afterwards name the notes of a simple 
diatonic phrase, consisting of not more than four tones, which the examiner 
may sing or play twice, eiach time first giving the dob chord. 

This test should only be applied to the more advanced children of this 
division. Should special aptitude be shown, they may be asked to name 
the time of an easy passage sung twice to them by the examiner. 

Song Test 4. — ^To sing, in good time, tune, expression, and in a pleasing 
quality of tone, a school song in two or more parts or a round (set to words). 
Five songs to be prepared. 

SCHEDULE F. 
Examination of Teachers fob Ckrhficatbs. 

The examination of teachers for certificates in the Qold Coast will be 
held annually at towns specified in a notice previously given. 

The subjects of exammation will include reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English history, English granmiar and analysis, geography, especially of 
the British Empire, school management, and mathematics. 

Reading : — 

To read with fluency, ease, and expression, with a knowledge of the 
meaning, a passage from an advanced school reading-book. 

Writing : — 

To write from dictation a passage given by the examiner, with examples 
of copy setting (large and small hands). 

Arithmetic : — 

The simple rules, the compound rules, weights and measures, practice, 
bills of parcels, proportion (simple and compound), vulgar and decimal 
fractions, interest (simple and compound). 

English History : — 

Outlines of English history from the conquest (1066), to the present 
time, with questions upon the reign of Her Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

English Grammar and Analysis : — 

The parsing and analysis of a complex sentence. General knowledge 
of the rules of English grammar. 

Geography : — 

(General knowledge of the physical geography of the world, with special 

SuestioQa upon the general geography of the British Empire and 
be Odd Coast. 

School Management : — 

General knowledge of the working of an elementary school. 

Mathematics : — 

The elements of Euclid up to and including proposition xxvi., book 1, 
and Algebra up to and meluding simple equations. 

Mensuration : — ^The measurement of pkme surfaces. 



APPENDIX C. 

SCHEME FOR (JOVERNMENT SCHOLAESHIPS. 

1. Provbion is also made by the Government for the encouragement of 
Higher Education in the form of — 
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S0HOLAB8HIF8. 

2. These echdarshipe are known as the "Qold Coast Government 
Seholarships,*' and are reguhted by the following conditions : — 

NUMBBB AND NaTURB. 

3. There are four scholarships of £200 a year each. Each scholarship 
is t^mUe for three years, but may be extended beyond that period under 
special dreumstanoes, in order to enable the scholar to complete the course 
of education sanctioned in his case. One scholarship is given in each year, 
if a suitable candidate appears and attains the required standard. The 
required standard is the pass in 3rd class honours^^nth the mark of dis- 
tinctioQ in some special sub jectX of the Cambridge Senior Local Exanunatlon . 

Candidati Eugibls. 

4 The examination is open to every person^male or female, who foUUs 
the following conditions : — 

(a) Age. — ^Every candidate's age must be not less than eighteen nor 
more than twenty-four on the first day of the year in whidi the 
examination is held. 

(6) Parentoi^— One of the parents of the candidate must be (or, if 
dead, have been) either a native of the Gold Coast Colony or a 
resident there lot not less than ten years in all, before tihe first 
day of the year in which the examination is held. 

(c) Buidence. — The candidate must have resided in the Colony for at 
least two out of the three years inmiediately preceding the first 
day of examination. 

Tmi AND Flaoi of Examination. 

5. The examination will be hekl annually in the Government School, 
Accra, or at such other centre as may be found convenient, upon such days 
in December as may be fixed by the Syndicate, notice of which shall be 
given to the managers of schools. 

SuBJBOTs OF Examination. 

6.. The subjects of examination will bcAthose set by the syndicate^or the 
Cambridge Senior Local Examination. 

Copies of the subjects of the examination may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Education Department, Accra. ; 

Appuoahon. 

7. Applications from intending candidates must reach the Education 
Departments Accra, not later than^the 30th June in each year, andfmust be 
accompanied by such evidence of age, parentage, and residenoe as is required 
by paragraph 4 of these rules. The entrance fee of £l, and the stationery 
fee of 5s., must also be forwarded at the same time. 

Election. 

8. Upon election, the successful candidate must proceed, subject to the 
api>rovai of the Board of Education, within three months, to one of the 
Universities of Great Britain or Irekmd, or may enter as a student of the 
hmsof Court or of a Medical School in connection with one of the Public 
Hospitals, or of some Engineering, Agricultural or Forestry Institution, 
or some other Professional or Scientific Institution in Great Britain or 
Ireland. 
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Seuuiuti Bond. 

9. Before departure, the elected candidate must execute a bond with 
two approved sureties, binding him to continue in the couiBe of study 
sanctioned at the Institution decided upon, and binding him also at any 
time, within one year, after the completion of his course of study to accept 
any appointment in the service of the Gold Coast Government, which may 
be offered to him at a salary of not less than £200 a year, in the ease of a 
man, and £100 a year if a woman, and in either case to continue in such 
appointment for a period of not less than six years. 

Conduct and Progress in England. 

10. On arrival in England, the successful candidate must furnish to 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies, proof of having entered the Institution 
sanctioned in his case, and further must furnish quarterly certificates of 
good conduct and progress. The quarterly payments of the scholarship 
will be conditional on such certificates being furnished to the Secretary of 
State. 

Passages. 

11. The cost of passage to England will be defrayed by the Government, 
and upon the termination of the scholarship, the return passage will also be 
paid, provided the scholar satisfies the Secretary of State that his conduct 
has been good* and that he intends to reside in the Colon v. 
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THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN LAGOS.* 



I. Introduction. ■ 

The Colony of Lagos is situated on the section of the West African HUtory. 
sea-board formerly known as the Slave Coast, and consists of the 
coast line stretching from the east of Dahomey to Ode, on the 
Mahin Beach. It comprises Badagry, Lagos (the chief seat of 
British authority), Ebute Metta, Iddo Island, Ikorodu, Ejirin 
and Epe with Balma, Leckie, and Ode. The Protectorate roughly 
includes all Yoruba — the extensive* country lying between Daho- 
mey, the Bight of Benin and the Lower Niger ; it covers an area 
of from 25,000 to 30,000 square miles, and the population has 
been estimated as 3,000,000. 

The town of Lagos, which has an area of about four square 
miles and a population of about 40,000, stands not on the main- 
land, but on an island which is separated from Yoruba by an 
extensive series of lagoons. Into these lagoons the rivers of Yoruba 
flow, and their only outlet to the sea is at the island. Owing to 
its unique geographical position as the natural port of Yoruba, 
Lagos was a great centre of the slave trade. But in 1852 Akitoye 
the 06a (King) concluded a treaty with the British by which he 
boimd himself to put down this nefarious traffic; and in 1861 
his son and successor was induced to cede the territory to the 
British Crown in consideration of a pension of £1,000 a year. 

There are no indigenous schools in Lagos or in Yoruba. School Earty 
education was introduced into the country by the Christian Mis- Mpiuimr 
sionary Societies, who in connection with their evangelistic labours 
established village schools at different points in the mission field. 
The first missionaries to Yoruba, who were sent by the Wesleyan 
and Church Missionary Societies, landed in Badagry in 1845, 
and were detained there for about eighteen months owing to the 
disturbed condition of the interior country. They commenced 
their evangelistic labours in this town, and also taught the people 
to cultivate their farms and gardens. Extensive plantations were 
the result. Sir T. F. Buxton (then lately dead) had suppUed money 
for the material improvement of the Africans, and by means of 

*. Reoeot Reports on the SchooUi in the Ck>lony of Lagos can be seen at the 
Btiard of Edocation Library, St. Stephen's House, Gumon Row, Whitehall, 
. UndoD^aW. . 
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it 150 prizes were given away in the first year to sucoessful culu- 
vators. The Church of England missionaries also established a 
boarding sohool in Badagry, into which were admitted the children 
and domestic slaves of the native chiefs. The scholars were main- 
tained and educated gratuitously ; they were taught the rudiments 
of gardening, carpentry, book-learning and household duties. 
During the seven years of the Mission their niunber did not exceed 
30, that is 29 boys and 1 girl. The chiefs did not encourage 
an education which resulted in disinclining their children to 
the religion and custom of their country ; and to their mind 
there was but little utility in the instruction given in the mission 
school. A day school was also at this time established in Badagry 
for the children of the emigrants and recaptives who had accom- 
panied tlie missionaries from bierra Leone or who were sojourning 
in Badagry on their way to their homes in Yoruba. The highest 
number attending this school was 31, that is 18 boys and 13 girls. 
The total number of children imder instruction at Badagry from 
1845 to 1852 was therefore 61. In 1852 the station was practi- 
cally abandoned, and the mission staff was transferred to Lagos, 
where the treaty for the suppression of the slave trade had just 
been concluded between the Oha (King) and the British Grovem- 
ment. The troubles in the interior came to an end in 1846, and 
in August of that year Townsend and Growther (afterwards 
Bishop) were enabled to proceed to Abeokuta, one of the lar>cest 
and most important towns in Yoruba. They established a mission 
there, and from Abeokuta, as a centre, extended their evangelistic 
and educational labours in various directions. The Annual Report 
for 1856 of the Church Missionary Society stated the nimiber of 
their schools in Yoruba for that year as nine with 549 scholars. 
These figures did not include four schools and 226 scholars at 
Lagos in the saqcie year. The educational work of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society would appear to have also grown at the same 
rate aa that of the Church Missionary Society, but I have not 
been able to get at the exact nmnbers of their teachers and 
scholars. 

The mission work in Yoruba suffered a serious check in the year 
1867, owing to disputes between the chiefs of Abeokuta and the 
British authorities at Lagos, which led to a popular outbreak 
against the Missions. The Mission buildings were destrojred, 
the missionaries — ^not as Christians, but as Englishmen — ^were 
expelled, and conununication between Abeokuta and Lagos was 
interrupted. The native Christians, however, held together, 
and did what they could under the native clergy and native elders. 
After four years; the disputes were adjusted, and since then the 
missionaries have laboured without let or hindrance in Yoruba. 
With the establishment of schools in Yoruba the supply of suitable 
text books for instruction became pressing. At first English text 
books, which were the only ones available, were employed. But 
soon after the mission in Abeokuta was started Crowther prepared 
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a Yoruba primer, a graiumar and vocabulary, and translations 
of portfOfiB of the Bible for the use of schools and converts. 

Since the cession of Lagos the work of missions and education The Bm 
in the town has been prosecuted under favourable circumstances, ning oT 
A year after the cession there were 4 schools, 5 teachers and gystSSJ** 
406 scholars, consisting of 252 boys and 154 girls. Ten years 
later there were 17 schools, 24 teachers and 1,850 scholars ; that 
is, 1,043 boys and 807 girls. In the year 1881 the number of 
schools had increased to 29, with 66 teachers and 2,257 scholars, 
in the proportion of 1,310 boys and 947 girls. These schools 
were under the entire control of the Missionary Societies, and were 
almost entirely supported from mission funds ; school fees, where 
it was possible to collect them, represented but a very small item 
of the school income. The teachers were trained and appointed 
by the missionaries, and their payments were made from mission 
funds. Besides being engaged in teaching, the men were also 
emplojred as evangelists and mission agents. Indeed, teaching 
was but a stage in their career, as the successful teachers looked 
forward to being eventually received into the ministry of the 
Church with which their schools were connected. 

The Grovemment, however, up to 1887, contributed to the ^"t Grai 
funds of the three important missionary societies (Church of ttoiuil"^'*^ 
England, Wesleyan and Boman Catholic) the lump sum of £600 pnrpoees. 
in equal shares of £200 each. It was generally understood that 
the money should be spent on the schools, but no condition what- 
ever was attached to the payment. 

The proposal to give statutory recognition to the missionary Edncatior 
schools was first made in the year 1882, when Lagos was an in- ^'f^S"^* 
tegral part of the Grold Coast Colony. Three Education Ordinances 
were passed by the Gold Coast Legislature between the years 1882 
and 1886. The first of these Ordinances, No. 4 of 1882, provided 
that a General Board of Education should be constituted, to consist 
of the Grovemor of the Colony, the Members of the Executive 
Council and three or four other persons to be nominated by the 
Governor. The General Board was empowered to appoint local 
Boards, and imder certain conditions, to assist private schools and 
training institutions out of the annual grant for educational 
purposes. The first Ordinance of 1882 also provided for the 
af^pointment of an Inspector of Schools and a Sub-Inspector, who 
Hhould be the administrative officers of the Board. The other two 
Ordinances were enacted for the purpose of amending the first 
Ordinance of 1882 in certain matters of detail. They did not 
modify any of the leading principles upon which that Ordinance 
was Ijased. It does not appear that the Lagos schools were 
administered under any of these Ordinances. So far as examination 
was concerned, the conditions of the first Ordinance of 1882 were 
indeed applied from the years 1884 to 1887 ; but the results did 
not affect the payments, which, until the latter year, continued 
to be the himp sum contribution of £600. 

S875. 02 
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In 1886 Lagos became a separate Crown Colony, and in that 
year the local legislature enacted the Education Ordinance of 
1887, which came into force at the commencement of 1888. (See 
Appendix A.) 

n.— The Present System. 

The present system of education in the Colony under this Ordi- 
nance is administered by the Board of Education, consisting of the 
Governor, the eight Members of the Legislative Coimcil, the 
Inspector of Schools, and three or four school managers nominated 
by the Governor. 

The foremost duty of the Board is from time to time to make 
the rules for regulating the allowances of grants-in-aid to schools 
and training institutions out of the money voted for this purpose 
by the Legislative Comicil. It is also the duty of the Board to 
make rules for the examination of schools to be aided and of .the 
teachers at such schools, to make rules for the granting of teachers* 
certificates and for the holding of Government scholarsliips, and 
generally to do all that may be necessary for giving eifect to the 
Education Law of the Colony. 

Each of the mission schools is attached to a church or congrega- 
tion, and either the clergyman in charge of the church or the 
parochial committee are a.s a rule the managers of the school. 

[The following is taken from the General Report for the Year 
1901 on the Schools in the Colony of Lagos : — *' The efficiency of 
public instruction would be greatly promoted if some form of 
combination were possible among the managers of the schools 
connected with the diti'erent religious societies. Such a com- 
bination is not only calculated to improve the management of 
the schools, but also to strengthen their iinancial position. It 
would be the means of enabling individual school managers to 
entertain just views of the problem of public education, instead 
of conceiving of their relations with the Government as only one 
source of obtaining money for meeting the expenses of their par- 
ticular schools. It might also enable them to supply a satis- 
factory solution to the problem of superfluous schools in small 
districts where schools arc multiplied, not in consequence of the 
number of children attending them, but because each religious 
society feels that there is a necessity for it to have a school of 
its own. It is impossible to overrate the importance 

to the social life of a people of good big schools wherein a large 
number of children, drawn from different sections of the com- 
munity, are brought together and properly educated on the same 
plane. The experhnent of combination between schools is well 
worthy of trial, and the principle Avdll be found capable of apph- 
cation to many of our eaucational requirements."] 

Besides managers of single schools, some of the clergy and 
members of a denomination form themselves into a body for 
managing the affairs of all the schools of their own denomination. 
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Such a body is locally known as a " School Board." The duties 
of managers of single schools and those of school boards some- 
times overlap, but the latter act generally as a body of final appeal 
in regard to deciding cases between teachers and managers. Tliey 
also supplement the income of the poorer schools of their denomina- 
tion. Both the school boards and the managers are, strictly 
speaking, local representatives of the missionary societies in whom 
the property of the school is vested. They have power to appoint 
and dismiss the teachers, and are responsible for payment of the 
teachers' salaries and of all other expenses of the school ; they 
are in all respects the trustees and governing bodies of* the school ; 
they exercise general control over and encourage and assist it by 
their personal visits. 
Sopportof The schools are supported partly by school fees, partly by 
**^**' voluntary subscriptions — consisting of church collections and of 
grants from missionary societies — and partly by Government 
School Fees, grants. School fees are extremely low,, being from 4d, to Is. a 

week, according to the standard of the scholar. 
Goyerninent Before Government grants are made to schools it is necessary 
Gimnto. ^^isX the Board of Education be satisfied with the management of 

the school and the condition of the buildings, that every teacher 
of the school be certificated, and that the required percentages of 
pupils be presented for, and be proficient at, the annual examina- 
tion of the Inspector of Schools. The Board make grants at the 
rate of 2s. each for individual passes at the annual examinations 
in the subjects of reading, writing and arithmetic, and of grammar, 
geography, history and needlework. In addition, the Board also 
make grants for general excellence for each pass, for average 
attendance and for organisation and discipline. They also make 
grants for infant schools, industrial schools, for the premier school 
and in respect of school buildings and apparatus. It has also 
been recently resolved to grant a lump sum to school managers 
in relief of proposed augmentation of school fees.* 
Scliolarshii s. Five scholarships of the annual value of £10 each, tenable for 
four years, are given for the purpose of enabling children whose 
parents are not well-to-do to attend a secondary school. The 
amount payable in resj)ect of these scholarships is not in any one 
year to exceed £50, and it is required that the holders shall have 
attended a primary school in the Colony for two years at least. 
The scholarships may be awarded on the result of the annual 
examination under the Board Rules ; but whenever the number 
of eligible candidates exceeds the munber of scholarships to be 
granted, the claims of the candidates are to l)e decided by special 
examination. 

Doni of The preceding table shows the progress and cost of education 
Mlncation, _____^ ,_ 

"* A Bum of £260 was expended by the Government in aagmentation of 
School fees for the School year ended 30th September, 1899, and a similar grant 
was made for the following year. These amounts are not included in the Table 
given above. 
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from 1889 to 1901, and the amount of the oost borne by the 
Government and by the parents of scholars and voluntary sub- 
scribers; the amount of school fees is also f^^iven. 

The total number of children on the registers of the schools Enrc 
presented for inspection in 1901 was 4,310, and the &^^®i*<^Atte 
attendance was letumed as 3,341 ; that is, 78'5 per cent, of the 
enrolment. As will be seen from the subjoined table, this is the 
highest proportion on record for the past seven years. 






o: 





1901. 


1900. 


1809. 


1898. 


1897. 


1895. 


1894. 


Seholan on Register • 


4,310 


4,176 


3,929 


3,943 


3,548 


3,276 


3,308 


ATerage attendance - 


3,341 


3,215 


2,974 


2,910 


2,589 


2,427 


2,458 


Proportion (p.e.) of aver-^ 
age attendance to - 
nnmber on Register - J 


78-5 


77-3 


76-7 


73-8 


73-1 


74 


74*3 



Almost all the schools tmder inspection are in the town of Lagos ; 
only nine of them with about 430 scholars are to be found in the 
ouUying districts. The number of children in the thirty-two 
assisted schools in the town of Lagos may then be taken as 3,500 ; 
all of these are native children, and there ia not a single white child 
in the schoob of the Colony. When it is stated that there are 
not more than 200 children in private schools without (rovem- 
ment assistance, it will be observed that all the children attending 
school at Lagos form but one-half of the school population of the 
town. These children are drawn from the Christian, Mahom- 
medan, and Pagan sections in the following proportions : — 



r* 



Seetko. 


Population. 


No. of children 

in aasisted 

schools. 


Proportion(per 
cent.) of popu- 
lation under 
infltmction. 


Christian 

Mohammedan 

Pigaa .... 


10,000 
20,000 
10,000 


2,400 
600 
500 


24 
3 
5 


Total 


40,000 


3,500 


8-76 



It is calculated that from one-sixth to one-fifth of the popula* 
tion are childreu of a class and age to require elementary eduoa* 
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tion. The proportion of the Christian population of Lagos 
actually in school exceeds this estimate. But only 3 per cent* 
of the Mohammedans and only 5 per cent, of the Pagans attend 
schools where the children are taught reading, writing and arith- 
metic. The Mohammedans have schools of their own in which 
their children are taught the Koran, and where there will be found 
a larger nimiber of Mohammedan children than in missionary or 
Grovemment schools. But after all deductions have been miade, 
it will be seen that something needs to be done for promoting the 
increase of the number of Mohammedan and Pagan children 
attending school, 
naal As early as the year 1888 the attention of the Secretary of State 

hibition f^j. ^j^q Colonies, Lord Knutsford, was drawn to the poor school 
tendance, attendance in Lagos. His Lordship suggested that by some such 
means as an annual competitive exhibition of the children's work, 
at which prizes should be publicly awarded to the successful com- 
petitors, it might be possible to obtain the cooperation of parents 
to a greater extent than was then the case. The suggestion was 
adopted by the Board of Education, and the first exhibition was 
held in 1889. Similar exhibitions have since been held from 
year to year. The subjects of competition include plain sewing, 
darning, fancy needlework, crochet work, knitting, handwriting, 
shorthand, map-drawing, freehand drawing from design, free- 
hand, drawing from model, book-keeping, wood-carving, weaving, 
straw^plaiting, joinery, smiths' work, basket-making, net-making, 
geon^etrical drawing, letter-writing, writing in English a short story 
previously read in Yoruba, recitation, doll-dressiug, hat-trimming, 
clay-modelling, fretwork, ornamental penmanship, musical drill, 
flower and fruit growmg and pottery. Selections of about 
twelve or fifteen of these are annually made for the competition. 
The Board allow £100 for the purposes of the exhibition, and 
about 120 prizes of 20s., 15s., and 10s. are annually offered, 
n^lntment Other Special efforts were also made for increasing the attendance. 
fiSftM of^ A committee of the Board was appointed in Jime, 1889, "to consider 
lucation and report any practicable means of increasing the attendance 
eoniiider at the. schools, and to consider by what means the advantages of 
teni^nce. educajtion might be extended to the towns and villages around 
Lagos.-' I 

The committee considered that the paucity of the number of 
children attending the schools of the Colony was to be attributed 
to poverty, religious prejudice and the tendency of education 
to alter the relation of parent and child to the disadvantage of 
the parent. While parents thought that they had a right to have 
their children earn money for them during the time which the 
children spent at school, they found that their children, finding 
themselves their superiors in point of education, were inclined 
to assert their superiority and throw off the parental yoke altogether. 
Somehow or other parents were also incUned to think that their 
children who attended school must be dressed in European style, 
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or, at any rate, well and expensively, and so were reluotant, on 
economical i^^unds, to send them to school. 

The committee in their report suggested that if Arabic were Recommen 
added as a subject of instruction in the Christian schools, ^^^^ cJ,^*^"**?L 
munber of Mohammedan children attending such schools — which 
was then not more than 378 — might be considerably increased, 
inasmuch as in the Mohammedan schools the pupils were taught 
little else than reading Arabic, that is to say, the Koran. They 
also considered it desirable that a recommendation be conveyed 
to the Mohanunedan priests, schoolmasters and community in 
general, to adopt a course of instruction in accordance with the 
Education Ordinance, that is to say, to add to their curriculum 
instruction in English reading and writing, in arithmetic and in 
Yoruba reading and writing. Both these recommendations 
were accordingly conveyed respectively to the managers of Christian 
schools and to the Mohammedan priests and schoolmasters. The 
Christian managers, both from lack of means and of competent 
teachers, have not yet been able to introduce Arabic teaching 
into their schools. But a variety of circumstances occurred to 
lend emphasis to the recommendation conveyed to the Moham- 
medans, and to lead, not to their introducing English into their 
schools, but to the Government estabhshing for them special 
schools in which instruction in English is given. 

With a view to increasing the nimtiber of schools in the outlying 
districts of the Colony, the Committee of the Board recommended 
that the (Jovemment be asked to vote £200 a year towards building 
elementary schools there, and maintaining the school buildings 
and defraying the salaries of teachers for the first three years of 
the existence of the schools. Owing to practical difiSculties as 
to whom the property of such buildings should be vested in, the 
Grovemment were unable to adopt the recommendation. But the 
Mohammedan schools now established in some of the districts 
are supplying the place of these proposed village schools. 

Since 1889 the attendance at school has increased by about 
1,500 scholars. How much of this result is due to the attractions 
of the school exhibition, and the recommendations of the Committee, 
how miich to the increase of population and the spread of general 
enlightenment, must be left undecided. But it would appear that 
there is as much reason for dissatisfaction with the attendance 
now as there was twelve years ago.* 

There is no compulsory attendance law in the Colony, and the Compolsori 
community is not yet ripe for such an innovation. It is, however, Attendant 
necessary that a school should present for inspection at least 70 
per cent, of the munber on the register, before it can earn a grant 



* *' It is hoped that much improvement in the futare will be effected as a 
remit of the recent resolution of the Board of Education, which requires that 
a child shiUl have made at least a specified number of attendances as a con- 
ditioo precedent to admlBsion to the annual examination."— (General Report 
for the year 1901 on the Schools in the Colony of Lagos.) 
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standard in the primary school. No assistance is given under the 
Education Law in respect of the attainment or attendance of any 
child under the age of four years, and no marks can be obtained 
by any scholar for any work done in any standard in which he shall 
already have passed at any examination of schools held under the 
Board Rules. 

e The following are the officially recognised Standards in the 

.ndards. assisted schools : — 

Infant Department. 

I. (Sub-Standard I.) Reading. — ^To know the alphabet ; appear- 
ance and powers of letters ; combinations of two and of three letters. 

Writing, — ^To write, on blackboard or slate, small letters. 

Arithmetic, — ^To know numbers up to 50 ; very simple mental 
calculation. 

n. (Sub-Standard II.) Reading. — To read sentences consisting 
chiefly of words of one syllable. 

Writing.—To write, on blackboard or slate, small and capital 
letters. 

Arithmetic. — ^Knowledge of numbers up to 100 ; very easy 
ealculations, on slate or blackboard, or mental. 

Primary Schools. 

in. (Primary Standard I.) Reading. — To read a short paragraph 
from a book, not confined to words of one svllable. 

Writing. — ^To copy correctly, in round hand, a few lines of print. 

Arithmetic. — ^To naiiie the days of the week and months of the 
year ; addition and subtraction of numbers of not more than 
two figures ; in addition not more than five lines to be given ; 
sums to be copied from blackboard. 

IV. (Primary Standard 11.) Reading. — To read a short para- 
graph from an elementary reading-book. 

Writing. — ^To write on slate, from dictation, not more than ten 
common words commencing with capital letters ; copybooks, large 
or half-text hand, to be shown. 

Arithmetic. — ^Notation and nimieration up to 10,000 ; simple 
addition and subtraction ; multiplication and division tables. 

Plain Needlework,* — ^Hemming, seaming, and felling. 

V. (Primary Standard IH.) Reading. — ^To read, with intelli- 
gence, a short paragraph from a more advanced reading-book. 

WrUing. — ^To write on paper, from dictation, a passage of not 
more than six lines from a corresponding book, read slowly once 
and then dictated in single words ; copy-books, large and half-text 
hand, to be shown. 

Arithmetic. — Smns in the simple rules as far as, and including, 
long division ; money tables. 

* For female pupils only 
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Plain Needlework, — Greater proficiency in the same. 

VI. (Primary Standard IV.) Reading. — To read, with intelli- 
gence, a short paragraph from a yet more advanced reading-book. 

Writing. — To write on paper, from dictation, a passage of not 
more than six lines from a corresponding book, read slowly once 
and then dictated, a few words at a time ; copyljooks (capitals and 
figures, large and small hand) to be shown. 

Arithmetic. — Sums in the compound rules ; reduction ; tables 
of weights and measures.* 

Grammar. — Definitions of the parts of speech ; ability to dis- 
tin^^uish the parts of speech in simple sentences. 

Greography. — Size and shape of the world ; geographical terms, 
illustrated by diagi'ams or references to a map. 

Plain Needlework. — ^The work of the previous standards ; 
stitching. 

Secondary Schools. 

Vn. (Primary Standard V.) Reading. — To read, with intelli- 
gence and expression, a few lines of poetry or prose, at the choice 
of the Inspector. 

Writing. — ^To write, from dictation, a short paragraph from 
some modem narrative, read once and dictated a few words at a 
time ; copylx>oks to be shown. 

Arithmetic. — ^Fractions (vulgar and decimal) ; practice (simple 
and compound). 

Grammar. — ^To parse easy sentences. 

History. — ^History of England to 1066 ; or elementary outlines 
of the history of the Yoruba country. 

Geography. — Geography of West Africa ; easy questions on the 
geography of the British Isles. 

Plain Needlework. — ^The work of the previous standards ; 
gathering, stroking and setting in of gathers ; marking on canvas. 

Vni. (Primary Standard VI.) Reading.-;-To read with increased 
intelligence and expression a few lines of poetry and prose, at the 
choice of the Insjwctor. 

Writing. — ^To write from memory the substance of a short story, 
read out thrice ; S|)elling, handwriting and grammatical con- 
struction to be considered ; copybooks to te shown. 

Arithmetic. — Prnportion and interest (simple and compound). 

Grammar. — ^To parse nioi-e difficult sentences ; analysis of simple 
sentences. 

History. — History of England from 1066 to 1500 ; or outlines of 
the history of the Yoruba country. 

Geography. — Geography oi Euix)i)e and Africa. 

* The WQtshto aad m3kduroi taa^lit ti chil.lrea shoald be only such as are 
really asefal: e. 9, avoirdupois weight, long mejhsare, squire measure, cubic 
me inure, li(|ald iUi*.isure and the time-table. 
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Plain Needlework. — ^The work of the previous Standards ; 
marking on calico ; buttoii-hoiing ; herring-boning. 

IX. (Prirnaiy Standard VII.) Jieaditiy. — ^To read, with intelli- 
gent appreciation, from any book or periodical selected by the 
Inspector, passages of ordinary difficulty. 

Writing. — ^To write a theme or letter on an easy subject ; com- 
position, spelling and handwriting to be considered ; copybooks 
and exercise-books to be shown. 

Arithmetic. — ^Discount and profit and loss, with a general know- 
ledge of the principles of averages and percentages. 

Gramifiar. — ^Parsing and analysis of compound and complex 
sentences ; general questions in grammar. 

History. — ^History of England from 1509 to the present time ; 
or, history of the Yoruba country. 

Geography. — Geography of the world. 

Plain Needlework. — ^The work of the previous Standards ; 
darning; patching. 
•an^roAge of The instruction in English is as a rule given through the mediimi 
DBtmction. of the vernacular. In almost all the standards the teaching is 
bi-lingual, and it has recently been proposed that bi-lingual Readers 
be prepared for the lower standards. The examinations held 
imder the Board Rules are conducted bi-lingually in the sub 
standards and lower primary standards. In the secondary depart- 
ments the examination is as much as possible conducted in 
English, 
toposed In the year 1892 the attention of the Board of Education was 

"^^T^" ^^ attracted to the weakness in public instruction which has its source 
on Kulea ^ ^^^ Conditions required for a pass at the examination of the 
f 1891. schools. As in order to pass a standard a child has only to obtiun 

half marks in reading and in either writing or arithmetic, many 
children have been advanced from year to year to higher and 
higher standards with but the minimum of instruction in reading 
and in either writing or arithmetic. Such a condition of things is 
disastrous to sound education. The Board, therefore, appointed a 
Committee on the 4th of September, 1893, to consider whether 
any and, if any, what changes were necessary in the " Amended 
Education Rules, 1891."* The Committee carefully considered 
the whole question of public instruction and embodied their 
recommendations in the draft Education Rules which were pre- 
sented to the Board of Education in 1895. The new rules have 
not yet become law. They were subsequently incorporated with 
a Scheme of Public Instruction projected by Sir Henry McCallum, 
Grovemor of the Colony in l«97-8, and for reasons to be given 
afberwards it has not yet been possible for this scheme to be 
proceeded with. 

* The Amended Education Ktile8, 1891, can be seen at the Board of Edaeation 
Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Kow, Whitehall, London, S. W. See also 
Appendix B. 
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CTntil a few years aeo the male teachers in the mission schools Teachers, 
were generally selected from youths who had been instructed in ^JjT^'^^J^^ 
the scnools and training institutions of the missionary societies, ment and 
The training related oiuy to education as a branch of missionary' Scale of 
work, and the pupils were maintained and educated gratuitously P*y°»«n^- 
on the understanaing that at the end of their course they woula 
hold themselves in readiness to undertake any work to which 
their society might appoint them. The Church Missionary Society 
have, however, now transferred their training institution to the 
interior of Yoruba — the present centre of their missionary opera- 
tions — and the pupils trained there are neither available nor 
suitable for the I^os schools. The other missionary societies have 
no training institutions, but occasionally train their teachers in 
their secondary and elementary schools. There are therefore at 
present no satisfskctory arrangements for the professional training 
or the supply of teachers. Owing to lack of means the missionary 
societies cannot remedy this evil. Various recommendations on 
the subject have been made to the Government, and it is hoped 
that in due course this want will be supplied. 

[The following is taken from the Greneral Report for the year 
1901 on the Schools in the Colony of Lagos : — " No more impor- 
tant work can be undertaken or maintamed than the work of 
training those who in virtue of their position have great influence 
with the majority of the parents ot the children of the com- 
munity, and who are the most important of all persons concerned 
ia perfecting what ought to be treated as the most fundamental 
of public duties. Everything depends in the long run upon the 
intelligent training of the teacher. Mechanical result may be 
produced, and a fair degree of intelligence may be attained with 
an untrained but energetic teacher. But any high degree of 
intelligence cannot be expected unless the class is nandl^ by a 
skilfulteacher who has been trained in the best methods and has 
suflicieni knowledge to illustrate any subject of instruction and 
skilled readiness to avail hunself of unexpected openings which 
every lesson produces. Besides this, the nighest order of discip- 
line, self-government— fpunded upon interest and pride in the 
school work — cannot be expected from imskilled teachers, who 
can at the best produce sufficient quiet for the school work to go 
on quietly either by fear or affection."] 

The system of pupil teachers is not legally recognised, and any 
one who is able to pass the examination for teacners' cortiiioate 
may, cateris parilma, be employed as a teacher m an assisted 
school The certificates are of four grades, and are obtainable by 
examination. It is not required that the candidates must have 
imdeipfone probation by actual service in school. Candidates for 
first^ckss certificates are examined in reading, vnriting, arithmetic 
and mensuration, grammar and composition, history, geography 
and school management, and, if they so desire, in algebra as fax 
as quadratic equations and the first two books of Exchd. Second- 
class candidates are required to pass an examination in 
SUndardfl L-IX. of the Code ; third-class candidates in 
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Standards 1.-VIII., and fourth-class candidates in Standards I.- 
VII. Teachers holding third and fourth-class certificates are 
practically monitors and pupils in training. 

The Board also grant " honorary certificates " to fit and com- 
petent persons educated elsewhere than in the Colony and 
"special nonorary certificates " to pei'sons holding from the Board 
fiiBt- class teachers' certificates, whom the Inspector shall certify 
to have conducted or taught at an assisted or Grovemment 
school in the Colony with credit and success for two years at 
least. 

There are fifty-eight male and twen^-one female teachers now 
employed in the elementary schools. Mead teachers receive from 
£36 to £60 per annum and assistant teachers from £18 to £45. 
Female teachers receive from £6 to £15 per annum. The teachers 
also receive a bonus of one-half of the annual school grant earned 
by their schools as augmentation of salary. With this bonus, a 
hard-working head teacher in a large school makes from £84 to 
£90 per annum, and an assistant in a like case makes about £60 
per annum. 

No arrangements exist for pensions to teachers in missionary 
schools. The male teachers are generally promoted into the 
ministry of their society, and tnen come under the regula- 
tions provided for ministers who are incapacitated for work. 
Female teachers as a rule leave off teachmg when they are 
married. 

Religious instruction is not recognised as a school subject under 
the Education Law of the Colony. The schools are all, however, 
opened and closed with religious exercises, and the first hour 
every day is devoted to Scripture lesson or to instruction in the 
catechism and doctrines of the confession of the missionarv 
societies with which the school is connected. In the Roman 
Catholic schools the religious instruction is given by a priest ; in 
the Protestant schools it is generally given by the teachers of the 
schools. A Diocesan Inspector annually examines the Church of 
England schools in religious knowledge. The Government 
Moslem schools are opcnea with the ordinary religious exercises 
of the Mohammedans. In all cases the arrangements for religious 
instruction are such as to allow one hour and a half in infi^nt 
schools and two hours in other schools for secular instruction at 
each attendance. Every assisted school is open to children 
without distinction of religion or race, and, by the rules of such a 
school, no child may receive any religious instruction to which 
the parent or guardian of such child objects, or be present when 
such instruction is given at the school. 

Domestic economy is taught in Roman Catholic convent schools. 
The course of instruction includes needlework and laundry work, 
and suitable and appropriate arrangements are made for the 
teaching of these suojects. 

In all schools singing of some kind is taught as a means of in- 
culcating moral and religious principles, and as a diversion in 
the infant departments. The subject is, however, not included.-in 
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t;he officially recognised standards, and, although the African is 
so naturally fond of music, it is not systematically taught at school 
AS the beginning and foundation ot musical study. 

Drawing, although recognised as a subject of school instruction, Drawing. 
is only taught by the light of nature. There is not a qualified 
drawing master in connection with any of the schools, and the 
^rant for teaching this subject is lower than any other in the Cwle. 

There i< a good deal of natural play in the streets and lanes Physical 
suljoining the school-house, but there are no organised physical Exercise**, 
exercises and drill. This is due to want of playgrounds. ^^^ *^' 
In a crowded town like Lagos much difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining sufficient open spaces. Physical training and hygiene 
jbure, however, now engaging the serious attention of the Board of 
^Education. They have recommended to the Government that 
play^rrounds be prepared for school children on available spots in 
t,he vicinity of the town, and that arrangements be made for games, 
drill and suitable gymnastic exercises. A tramcar line is being 
<M>ustructed to connect Lagos with Ebute Metta on the mainland. 
This will, on completion, offer great facility for the conveying of 
school children to playgrounds in Ebute Metta. 

[The following is taken from the General Report for the year 
1901 on the Schools in the Colony of L^igos: — **A scheme of Scheme of 
teaching sanitation has been recently adopted by the Board of Teaching 
Educaticm, and classes are to be instructed in the subject by ^*°^** ^*^"- 
teachers who have obtained certificates at the examination held 
l>y the Chief Medical Officer. Grants are to be made at higher 
Tates than with respect to the ordinary subjects of the curriculum 
of the Elementary School, and, as an incentive to industry, 
teachers holding the First Class Certificate in sanitation are to 
receive a bonus of one-half of the grant earned by their classes, 
while those who hold the Second Class Certificate are to receive 
a bonus of one-foiuth of the grant of their own classes. The 
sum of £20 has also been voted for special prizes to individual 
scholars who have proved themselves most proficient in the 
subject — the prizes to be publicly awarded in connection with 
the Annual Competitive Exhibition of School Work."] 

The Government in 1899 made temporary arrangements for Technical 
technical instruction by establishing a small school for apprentices ^'^^^^^^^lo^ 
who are able and willing to undergo training for three or five 
years. These apprentices are selected by nomination and examina- 
tion, and receive during their training tin\e aimual allowances of 
£12 for the first two years, £24 for the third year and £36 for the 
fourth and fifth years. At the end of their course they are to accept 
service under the Government as native surveyors or clerks of 
works at the salary of £60 per annmn. The subjects of instruc- 
tion are mathematics, theory and practice of building construction, 
and principles and practice of land surveying. Practical chemistry 
is taught to two apprentices in the Government Chemist's 
Department and the practice of telegraphy to several learners in 
the Department of Inland Telegraphs. 

8375. I> 
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Agrioaltiiral Agricultural instruction on a limited acale is fgiven to 
Inatnwtion. apprentices at the Government Botanic Station at Ebut( 
Metta, which was established in 1888. The youths are taugh 
the methods of making seed - beds, sowing seedn, prunm( 
trees, budding and grafting, and the general routine of worl 
connected with a botanic station. It is intended that this coursi 
should be preparatory to an enlarged course of instruction ii 
horticulture, agriculture and ecoioomic botany, and the Botanica 
Station is at an early date to be transferred to the hinterland in j 
locality in close proximity to the railway, and in which a mode 
farm will be formed. 

Industrial The Boman Catholic Mission have established a boys' and a girk 

^ industrial and reformatory school at Topo, a settlement in tb 

Schooli. western district of the Colony, about forty miles distant fron 
Lago6 by the lagoon. The scholars, who now niunber forty-on< 
boys and eleven girls, are principally slave children collected fron 
the different stations of the Society in Yoruba. All the childre] 
are taught to read and write and to calculate. In addition, th 
boys engage in farm labour, and are instructed in horticulture 
and the girls are taught household duties, plain sewing and cooli 
ing. The children are maintained and trained at cost of th( 
mission, but the Grovemment make an annual grant of 25s. fo 
each pupil under industrial instruction, in addition to the ordinar 
school grants. 

The Hussey , The Bebecca Hussey Charity School at Lagos for industrial an< 
ClMJity general education was established in the year 1880 out of the incom< 
of a sum of £1,000 which the late Bebecca Hussey, of the Parisl 
of St. Martin's, in London, who died on the 22nd of August, 1714 
bequeathed to the redemption of slaves, if it may be effected, o: 
else to the easement of their slavery. Her executors, in carryin( 
out the provisions of her will, paid this sum into the Public Fund 
in England, and it was lost sight of for 148 years. In 1863, th< 
Court of Chancery placed the charity and fimds under the manage 
meut and control of trustees in London, who were empowered U 
apply the moiety of the income in Lagos, and the remaining moieti 
in St. Helena, in accordance with the spirit of the bequest. Loca 
trustees, consisting of the Colonial Secretary and not moi-e thar 
four other gentlemen, were appointed for the purpose of adminis 
tering the charity, in whom are vested the management of th( 
school. Since the year 1895 the Government have made an annua 
grant not exceeding £500 to the school on the conditions that it b 
re-organised, with a view to affording the pupils of the aasistec 
and other schools of the Colony an opportunity of obtaining gra 
tuitous instruction in industrial and technical work, and that ii 
be subjected to Grovemment supervision. The Qovemment alsc 
provided a sum of £1,500 from the public funds for capital ezpendi 
ture of the aohool, in consequence of the introduction of the nev 
scheme. The niunber of pupils now resident is thirteen. TBiej 
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are Doys who have escaped from slavery, and are under the protection 
of the Supreme Court. Ten of them receive primary instruction 
only, and the remaining three, together with twenty-four extra- 
mimtl students, are also instructed in mensuration, geometrical 
drawing, carpentry and smiths' work.* 

What are locally known as secondary schools are, strictly speakmg, SecondAry 
higher grade elementary schools, which contain classes corresponding [^Jj^^^ 
to all the standards of the Ckxle and a somewhat enlarged curriculum. Schools, 
owing to the introduction of ** secondary " or " sf>ecitic " subjects. 

The fees in these schools are 10s. 6d. or 21s. per quarter (according KecH. 
to the standard of the pupil), and the teachers are better qualified 
than those of the ordinary elementaiy schools. The headmaster 
or principal is, as a rule, a cleorgyman of the denomination with 
which the school is connected. There are three secondary schools Number oi 
for boys in connection with the Church Missionary, Wesleyan s^hou"'* 
and Boman Catholic Societies respectively. The number of scholars 
in the secondary department of these schools (Primary Standards 
V.-Vn.) is 127, and the specific subjects taken up during the pist Specific 
school year included English literature, essay writing, latm, algebra, ^al>j©ct«- 
geometry, and book-keeping. Grants for primary subjects are Grants, 
made on the same conditions as in the case of elementary schools, 
and for the secondary subjects special grants of 4s., 5s., or 6s. are 
made for a ** fair,** " good," or " excellent " pass. Besides the 
annual examination under the rules of the Board, many of the Examina- 
acholars of these schools are annually sent up for the Certificate tions. 
Examination of the Boyal College of Preceptors in London, and not 
a few of them have obtAined certificates of the fii-st or second class. 

In January, 1898, Sir Henry McCallum, then Governor of the Kecommen 
Colony, published a Memorandum on Secondary Education,! in ^*^ij">8 of 
which, while acknowledring the good work performed by the McCatloni. 
Missionary Secondary Scnools, he observed that, owing to lack of 
funds on the part of the Missionary Societies, it has not been 
possible for tnem to supply in these schools the training best 
calculated to prepare the youth of the Colony for the life they 
have to live and the livelihood which they must get. His 
Excellency proposed to the Board of Education that it be recom- 
mended to the Grovemraent to establish one Higher Grade School 
to absorb the Missionary Secondary Schools, and that the 
curriculum of studies should comprise English, commercial arith- 
metic, geometry, geometrical drawing, mensuration, shorthand 
and book-keeping. This proposal was really part ot a scheme ot 
public instruction, in which provision was maae for the establish- 
ment of *' industrial schools for artisans, mechanics and crafts- 
men," and of " agricultural schools for farmers and planters." 
The recommendation was submitted to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. Bui effect has not yet been given to it in conse- 

* The GtfDeral Keport for tlie year 1901 on the ScIiooIh in the Colony of 
Liigoa states that the Rebecca Hu»sey Chaiity School haH been temporarily 
eombined with the Government Technical School. 

t Thin ean be Keen at the Board of Education Library, St. Stephen's House, 
CaDOoii Row, Whitehall, Lond ^n, 8.W. 

8876. d2 
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(^uence of certain objections raised in England by the Committee 
of the Church Missionary Society, 
rroposed es- Since 1898 Lagos has, for achninistrative purposes, been more 
^f aBwTd"^ closely related to the neighbouring Colonies of Northern and 
tind Tech-**^^ Southern Nigeria, and it is now under consideration to establish 
iiicftl School a Secondary and Technical School for the three provinces. There 
v*rfch*^***°d ^ ^ strong public feeling existing that up to the present a literary 
Southern *° education has been too much fostered in the schools at the 
expense of a practical one. But it is difficult to remedy the evil 
as means and suitable technical masters are not available to the 
Missionary Societies. The establishment of a good Secondary 
and Technical School by the Government may, in course of time 
supplv the suitable teachers, and there is cverv reason to believe 
that the Government would encourage any earnest enort foi 
manual instruction in the schools. 

Beyond the secondary schools there is no provision for highei 
education. Lagos is, however, approved as a centre for the ex- 
aminations for matriculation ana for the degrees of B.A. or LL.B. 
of the University of London, and there have been successful 
candidates for the former examination. 

[The following is taken from the General Report for the year 
]901 on the scno*ils in the Colony of Lagos: — "Since my last 
Report was written, an institution designated * The Lagos Insti- 
tute for the encouragement of the study of Literature, Science 
and Art * has been founded under the auspices of the Governor, 
Sir William Macgregor. Every person — male and female, ot or 
above the age of fourteen years — is eligible for membership, the 
object being to provide for the youth a meeting place for mutual 
improvement and rational amusements, and to bring together aU 
classes of society with a view to promoting among them kindly 
understanding and intelligent sympathy. The present number 
of members is about 150, and the organisation comprises a 
reading room and a lecture hall, ofters facilities for the holding 
of meetings at which papers are read, lectures delivered ana 
discussions held on topics of general interest, and promises to 
contain a valuable collection of books and other appliances for 
study. It is also proposed to arrange for evening classes at which 
instruction shall be given in literary, scientific, or technical sub- 
jects. Through the Governor s gooa offices, a small Government 
building is pljiced at the dispo&il of the Institute. This building 
has now been en lamed and improved by means of subscriptions 
from members and ample donations from the Governor and 
from the heads of the principal mercantile establishments to 
whom the Governor, on behalf of the Institute, appealed for 
assistance. The Institute also received a grant of £100 from the 
public funds last year, and is receiving a similar grant in the 
current year, to assist it in the founding of a library. There is 
no doubt that this institution is calculated to exercise an im- 
portant influence on the education and civilisation of the country. 
To aid in its development the schoolmaster must sow the seeos 
of knowledge and intelligence in the youth at school. But, on 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the sound condition 
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of popular instruction is the eflfect of the culture of certain classes 
of society, and this culture it is expected that * The L^os Insti- 
tute ' will gradually foster and diffuse in the Lagos community. 
The man^ement is vested in a strong and influential committee, 
and the Governor, in addition to the many valuable services 
already rendered as the author of its being, has given the Insti- 
tute a name and position by acting during the past year as its 
first President and by now consenting to be its Patron."] 

III. CoxcLUsioN: Future of Native Education. 

With an estimated population of 3,000,000 in Yoruba, the 
number of children fit for school education cannot be less than 
300,000. According to the most recent statistics, the number 
actually attending the missionary schools is only 2,000, that is, 
only one child attends school out of one hundred and fifty 
children of school age. Lack of means on the part of the 
missionaries, and the general social condition of the country 
in the past, must in a large measure account for this educational 
destitution. But now that all the Yoruba Chiefs have accepted 
the British Protectorate, and the country is no longer dis- 
tracted by inter-tribal wars, the few missionary schools in 
the interior should only serve as a means of attracting the 
attention of the Gk>vemment to what must soon become a 
plain duty. The railway which is recently inaugurated will 
open new markets, and the roads which are being constructed 
in all directions will tend to increase the facilities of communication 
with Lagos. It is therefore a most urgent question how to prepare 
the people for the new condition of things which these changes 
impty. The masses will require elementary training, both moral 
and intellectual, and some measure of agricultural training in 
order to fully develop the agricultural wealth for which the country 
poasesaes such natural advantages. To this end the establishment 
of agricultural schools is not only one means, it is far the greatest 
means. Existing missionary and Mohammedan village schools 
might be made the basis of a scheme for these native agricultural 
schools, where the " Uterary " instruction should include reading 
and writing in the vernacular and English, and arithmetic as far 
as the money rules, together with practical moral and religious 
training and instruction in the simplest sanitary rules. It is \m- 
likely that English will ever generally supplant the every-day speech 
of the people. But for a more advanced education ability to read 
English with ease will, of course, be necessary, and provision should 
be made for a course of instruction in English for the few who will 
rise above the average, and are destined to be the future leaders 
of their people. The point to be steadily kept in view is that the 
education should not be diverted into unnatural channels, but 
that it should keep in touch with the development actually pro- 
peeding in the country. At the same time, the endeavour should 
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not be to perpetuate a labouring clasB, or to make of the native 
merely a better machine ; it should rather be to make him a better 
or a nobler man. 



Hknry Gabr, 

Inspector of Schools. 

Education Office, Lagos, 
April, 1901. 
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APPENDED A. 
THE EDUCATION ORDINANCE, 1887. 

An Ordinance to Consolidate and Amend the Laws relating to the Title. 

Promotion of Education, 

30th May, 1887. Dale. 
Xo. 3, 1887. 

Whereas it is expedient to consolidate and amend the laws relating to PreamUe. 
the promotion of education ; 

Be it enacted by the Governor of the Colony of Lagos, with the advice EnaetmeDt 
and consent of the Legislative Council thereof, as follows : 

1. From and after the commencement of this Ordinance " The Education Repeal of 
Ordinance, 1882," and all Rules thereunder made, "The Education Ordi- GotdCoaat 
nance, 1882, Amendment Ordinance, 1882," and "The Education Ordi- Ordinaneei 
nance Amendment Ordinance, 1883," shall no longer be of any force in No*. 4 and 
the Colony of Lagos, and, as regards any effect to be given to them, or to ^ 1W2 and 
any of their respective provisions, in the said Colony, the same shall be igSo . ^^i 
and are hereby repealed. ^LvlX^ nndc 

2. In this Ordinance, except where and in so far as something in the y^^ 
subject or the context requires some different connotation or meaning : 

" The Governor " includes every person for the time being adminis Interpret** 
tering the Government of the Colony ; tion of 

" The Inspector of Schools," or " the Inspector," means the Inspector ^®''"**' 
of Schools appointed under this Ordinance ; 

** Sub-inspector of Schools," or ** Sub-inspector," means Sub-inspector 
of Schools appointed under this Ordinance ; 

" The Board " means the Board of Education established by this 
Ordinance ; 

** Board Rules " means rules, made under this Ordinance, for the 
time beiilB in force ; 

** Managers " includes trustees and governing body, whether con- 
sisting of several individuals or of only one, and their respective 
representatives under the Board Rules ; 

'* School " means private school, that is to say, school which is not 
under the entire control of the Government, in the Colony ; 

" Assisted school " means school assisted under this Ordinance and 
the Board Rules ; 

'* Infant school " means school, or department of a school, at or in 
which the highest standard of education is not so high as is requisite 
for the lowest standard of examination fixed for primary schools 
by the Board Rules ; 

"Primary school " means school, or department of a school, at or 
in which the standard of education of the highest class is higher 
than is requisite for the highest standard of examination fixed 
for infant schools by the Board Rules and not higher than is 
requisite for the highest standard of examination fixed for primary 
schools by the Board Rules ; 

*' Secondary school " means school, or department of a school, at or 
in which the standard of education of the highest class is higher 
than is requisite for the highest standard of examination fixed 
for primary schools by the Board Rules : 
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** Industrial school " means school at which, either all the pupils, 
or a proportion of them fixed by the Board Rules, devote not less 
than ten hours a week to manual labour, that is to say, to some 
handicraft, manufacturing process or agricultural work, or, in 
the case of females, to domestic economy, on a plan approved by 
the Board ; and 

" Training institution " means college, school or institution in the 
Colony, not being a college, school or institution under the entire 
control of tlie Government, at which teachers are specially trained. 

Appoint- 3. It shall be lawful for Her Majesty to appoint an Inspector of Schools 

meDt, &c, of for the Colony, and also a Sub-inspector of Schools for the Colony, and such 
£ducation other educational officers as may be requisite for the purposes of this Ordi- 
Officeni. nance and the Board Rules, or for any of them respectively ; and likewise 

to remove any such officer, and to fill, by either promotion or fresh appoint- 
ment, any vacancy that may occur in the office of any such officer through 
death, incapacity, removal, absence or other cause. 

Salaries of 4. There shall be paid, out of the public funds of the Colony, to the 
Education educational officers appointed under this Ordinance, such salaries as the 
Offioen. Legislative Council shall from time to time by resolution determine, subject 

to disallowance by Her Majesty. 

Constitation 5. There shall be a Board of Education for the Colony, which Board 

of Board of shall consist of the Governor, the Members of the Legislative Council, the 

Education. Inspector of Schools and such other person or persons, not exceeding 

four in number, as the Governor shall nominate in that behalf. Every 

nomination of a member of the Board by the Governor shall be for a period 

of not more than three years. 

Meetings of 6. The Board shall meet as often as the Governor shall think fit to 

Board. convene it. The Governor, or, in his absence, such other member of the 

President. Board as he shall appoint in writing, shall be president of the Board. The 

Qnomm. president and four members of the Board, two of whom shall be Members 

Pk«Bident'8 ®^ *'^® Legislative Council, shall form a quorum. When the opinions of 

castiocvote. ^^® members of the Board present at a meeting are equally divided, the 

S«r fca to president, in addition to his vote as a member, shall have a casting vote, 

g^jjj^^ The Sub-inspector of Schools shall act as Secretary to the Board. 

Power to 7. It shall be lawful for the Board from time to time to employ fit and 

Board to proper persons to perform, temporarily or occasionally, ^he duties of edu- 
^Pj?y J cational officers appointed under this Ordinance. 

I>eputy 
Education 

Remunera- ^•* "^^^^^ *^*^^ ^ P^^^ ^ persons so employed by the Board such remunc- 
bion of such f^^*^^' horn the public funds of the Colony, as the Legislative Council shall 
Deputies. ^^ ^^^ instance by resolution determine, subject to disallowance by Her 
Majesty. 

Annual d- It shall be lawful for the Legislative Council to grant annually for 

Grant for educational purposes, from the pubhc funds of the Colony, such sum as it 
Educational shall deem expedient ; and the Colonial Treasurer shall in every year, out 
purpoHCH. of the public funds of the Colony, place at the disposal of the Board the 

amount granted by the Legislative Council for such purposes. 
Payments of salaries under Section 4, and of remuneration under 

Section 8, of this Ordinance shall not be deemed to be educational purposes 

within the meaning of this section. 

Power to 10. Subject to the provisions of this Ordinance and of the Board Rules, 

Board, out of it shall be lawful for the Board, with and out of the moneys so placed at 
Grant : 1. to its disposal, first, to assist schools and training institutions, and, secondly, 
wast Private to institute scholarships for the purposes mentioned in the 21st Section 
S«^j2»»d of this Ordinance, 

[nstitutions ; 
and 2. to 
ifah 
ibips. 
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11. The Board may, subject to the provisioiis of this Ordinance, from Power to 
time to time make, alter and revoke rules for regulating applications Board to 
for, and the allowance of, grants in aid of schools ; for fixing the rates ™*ke RuU 
of such grants ; with regard to the payment, and the application, of such 

grants ; with regard to the examination of schools to be assisted under 
this Ordinance and the Board Kules, and of persons to be employed as 
teachers at such schools ; with regard to granting certificates of com- 
petency to such persons ; with regard to the books in the nature of records, 
including account-books, to be kept at assisted schools, and the statistics 
including accounts, to be furnished to it by the managers and teachers 
of such schools ; with regard to grants in aid of training institutions ; 
with regard to the duties of educational officers appointed under this 
Ordinance ; and, generally, not only as is in this Ordinance expressly 
provided, but all such other rules as it shall deem necessary for giving 
effect to the provisions of this Ordinance. 

Such rules, on being approved by the Governor, and on publication, 
shall have the same effect as if they were contained in this Ordinance. 

12. No assistance shall be given to any school, under this Ordinance Ah to infai 
or the Board Rules, in respect of any attainment, or attendance at school, under four 
of any child under the age of four years. 

13. No grant shall be made, under this Ordinance or the Board Rules, Conditions 

in aid of any school, except under the following conditions : — of awistaiK 

to Private 

(1) That the property and management of the school be vested in Schools. 

managers having power to appoint and dismiss the teachers 
and responsible for payment of the teachers* salaries and of all 
other expenses of the school ; 

(2) That the requirement of the Board Rules with regard to teachers 
being certificated be satisfied in the case of the school ; 

(3) That at the last preceding examination of schools held under 

the Board Rules the school have attained the requisite percentage 
of proficiency ; and 

(4) That the school, by its rules, be at all times open for inspection 
by the Inspector, the Sub-Inspector or any member of the Board ; 

And in the case of primary schools, except under the following Additional 
further conditions : — conditions 

(5) That the school be open to children without distinction of JJ j»ri,*'![Jl^ 
religion or race ; School". 

(6) That the reading and writing of the English language, arithmetic 
and, in the case of females, plain needlework, be taught at the 
school, and that English grammar, English history, and geo- 
graphy, if taught at all, be taught as class subjects ; and 

(7) That, by the rules of the school, no child receive any religious 
instruction to which the parent or guardian of such child objects, 
or be present when such instruction is given, at the school. 

14. The Board may, in its discretion, refuse to make a grant, or make a Discretion 

less grant than, but for this section, the Board Rules would require, or to Boar4 to 

withhold, either altogether, or for a time, the whole, or any |)art of, any refuse &c 

grant already made to any school : Jf /"*®J**^. 

Schools m 

(1) Where the Board considers the establishment and existence of certain 
the school superfluous by reason of the existence of another 
school in its vicinity ; or 

(2) Where the school yields a profit to its proprietor, or is able to 
suppcxt itself ; or 

(3) Where the Board has reason to believe that the school-fees have 
been reduced in consequence of the prospect of Government 
assL^tanee ; of 



5K 
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Power to 
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of Schools. 

Liability of 
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assisted 
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certain cases. 
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Assisted 
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receive 
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Application 
of^ Ordinance 
to Govern- 
ment 
Schools. 



Assistance 
to Training 
Institutions. 



(4) Where the managers have not properly maintained the school 
buildings in a good state of repair, or in good sanitary condition, 
to the satisfaction of the Board, or have not duly paid any of the 
expenses of the school : or 

(5) Where the managers have failed to comply with any of the require- 
ment4» of the Board Rules ; or 

(G) Where a manager or teacher of the school has falsified any record 
required by the Board Rules to be kept at the school, or any 
return or information required by the Board Rules to be furnished 
by the managers or teachers of the school : or 

(7) Where the Board has reason to apprehend that moaey granted 
in aid of the school will be misapplied or not properly applied. 

15. It shall be lawful for the Board to fix different rates of grants for 
infant schools, primary schools, secondary schools and industrial schools 
respectively, and also in respect of different degrees of excellence in schools, 
and in i*espect of different subjects of instruction. 

16. The luanagers of every assisted school shall be liable to refund to 
the Board all moneys paid to them in respect of any grant made, under 
this Ordinance or the Board Rules, in aid of the school : — 

(1) Where, by reason of any of the conditions expressed in Section 13 
of this Ordinance not having been fulfilled in the case of the 
school, such grant should not have been made ; or 

(2) Where any manager or teacher of the school shall have wilfully 
and knowingly made any false representation, written or oral, 
for the purpose of inducing the making of such grant ; or 

(3) Where such moneys, or any part thereof, shall have been mis- 
applied ; or 

(4) W^here the requirements of the l^oard Rules with reference to, 
either the books to l)c kept at assisted schools, or the statistics 
to be furnished by the managers or teachers of such schools, 
shall not have been satisfied in relation to such grant. 

17. If any person certificated by the Board as a teaciier shall be con- 
victed of crime, or be found guilty by the Board of disreputable or immoral 
conduct, or of having wilfully and knowingly falsified any school record 
or return, or uttered to the Bkxird, or made, any false declaration or state- 
ment, written or oral, with reference to the fulfilment, in the case of any 
8chod, of any of the conditions expressed in Section 13 of this Ordinance, 
the Board may declare any certificate granted by it to such person to be 
forfeited ; and thereupon such certificate shall be void to all intents and 
purposes. 

18. Every assisted school shall be bound to receive pauper or alien 
children, assigned to it by the Governor, in such numbers and upon such 
terms as may be fixed by the Board. 



19. It shall be lawful for the Governor in (Jomicil to declare that all 
or any of the provisions of this Ordinance and of the ikiard Rules respec- 
tively shall apply to all or any Government schools, that is to say, schools 
under the entire control of the Government, in the Colony ; and every 
Government school comprised in any such declaration shall, as from any 
date specified in that behalf in such declaration, be subject to the provisions 
comprised in such declaration, in the same manner as if such Government 
school were a private school. 

"10. Tlie Board may make a grant in aid of any training institution, in 
respect of everj teacher trained at such institution who shall have received 
at least two years' instruction thereat, and who, having obtained from 
the Board a certificate of g(?noral competency as a teacher, shall have 
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actually taught ior not lev than two years at either an assisted school or a 
Qovemment school in the Colony. 

21. The Board iiiay, if it shall think ht, grant scholarships to children Establish - 
who shall have attended primary schoob in the Colony, to enable such ^^\ ^^ , . 
children to attend secondary schools, whether in the Colony or elsewhere ; Scholarships 
to natives of the Colony who shall have attended either primary or secondary 

schools in the Colony, to enable them to receive, whether in the Colony or 
elsewhere, a course of technical instruction with a view to the development 
of the natural resources of the Colony ; and, moreover, to such persons 
and for such purposes as it shall by a vote of not less than three-fourths of 
its members from time to time determine ; and it may make rules and 
conditions with regard to the granting and the holding of such scholar- 
ships. 

22. The Board may sue and be sued in the name of the Queen s Advocate Procednre. 
or of any person whom the Governor shall have nominated in that behalf 

in writing. 

23. The Colcmial Secretary shall once in every year lay before the Legis- Report of 
lative Council a report of all grants made by the Board during the previous Grants mad( 
vAor by Board to 
^^^' be laid befoi 

Legislative 
CouDcil. 

24. Nothing in this Ordinance contained shall be construed to debar Saving of 
the Qovemor from establishing or maintaining schools which shall be rights of 
under the entire control of the Qovemment. Governor. 

25. This Ordinance may be cited for all purposea as ** The Education Short title. 
Ordinance, 1887." 

26. This Ordinance shall not come into operation, unless and until the Commence- 
Governor shall notify by proclamation that it is Her Majesty's pleasure }"J^.^ ®* 
not to disallow the same ; and, subject as aforesaid, it shall come into "finance, 
operation on the 1st day of July, 1887, or so soon after that day as such 
proclamation as aforesaid shall be made. 

Passed in the Legishttive Council this 30th day of May in the year 
of Our Lord one thousand, eight hundred and eighty-seven. 



APPENDIX B. 

THE AMENDED AND CONSOLIDATED EDUCATION 

BULES, 1891. 

I. Interpretation. 

1. In these Rules, except where and in so far as something in the subject Meanings o 
^yc the context requires some different connotation or denotation : terms. 

** The Ordinance ** means the Education Ordinance, 1887 ; 

The terms "the Governor," "Sub-inspector of Schools," "Sub- 
inspector," "the Board," "Board Rules," "managers," 
"school," "assisted school," "infant school,'' "primary 
school," " secondary schod " and " training institution " have 
the same respective connotations and denotations as in the 
Ordinance; 
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The " Inspector of Schools " or ** the Inspector " means the Inspec- 
tor of Schools appointed under the Ordinance and inchides bis 
sulwtitute under No. 50 of these Rules ; 

** Industrial school " means school at which not less than twenty-five 
per cent, of the pupils devote at he least ten hours a week to 
manual labour, as defined in Section 2 of the Ordinance ; 

" Standard " means standard comprised in Schedule A to these Rules ;* 

*' Stage " means stage comprised in Schedule B to these Rules ; 

*' School-year " means period from the first day of October in any year 
to the 30th day of September in the following year, both days 
being included ; 

*' Attendance '' means attendance at school of a pupil, in the case of 
infant schools during not less than an hour and a half in either 
a morninp or an afternoon, and in all other cases during not less 
than two hours iu either a morning or an afternoon ; 

" Average attendance " means the number found by dividing the 
number of openings, admitting of attendances, of a school during 
a school->ear into the number of attendances at the school 
during the same school-year ; 

Words importing the masculine gender apply to females as well as 
males ; 

Words importing the singular number apply to several persons as well 
as one person and to several matters as well as one matter ; and 

Words importing the plural number apply to one person or matter as 
well as to more than one. 

n. Examinations of Schools to be Assisted under the 

Ordinance. 

Schools to be 2. The Inspector of Schools shall annually hold an examination of scliools 

examined ^j^h a view to schools being assisted under the Ordinance and the Board 
annually. ^^1^^ 

Sabjects. 3. At every such examination every pupil of any school under instruction 

in any Standard who shall be presented for examination in such Standard 

Schedule A, shall be examined in such Standard ; the Standards of examination for 
infant schools shall be Standards I. and II., which may be called Sub-stan- 
dards, and for primary schools, exclusively of any infant schools forming 

SehedtUe B. part of them. Standards III. to I X., inclusively, which may be called Primary 
Standards ; every pupil of a secondary school under instruction in any 
Stage who shall be presented for examination in such Stage shall be 
examined in such Stage ; pupDs of industrial schools under instruction in 
industrial subjects may be subjected to such t«sts in such subjects as the 
Inspector shall think fit ; and pupils of any school may be examined in 
elementary free-hand drawing ; provided that : 

(1) No pupil shall be examined ui any Standard or Stage in which such 

pupil shall already have passed at any examination of schools 
held under the Board Rules, or in any lower Standard or Stage ; 
and 

(2) No pupil of a secondary school shall be examined in any lower 

Standard than No. Vll. 
Books. 4. Except in so far as the Board Rules may prescribe the use of particular 

books, the Inspector shall not be restricted, in examining any school under 
the Board Rules, to the use of books ordinarily used in the school, bat may 
use any other books of approximately equal diflFiculty. 

5. Hours 

6. Notice 

7. Presentee lists 

* For the Standanln see above, pages 44-46. 
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8. The Inspector may, in the case of infant schools, and shall in all other Marks an< 
apply a scale of marks to tlie work of every candidate examined at any passes. 

examination of schools held under the Board Rules, in each subject in which 
sudi candidate shall have been examined thereat ; and one-half of the nuni- 
ber of marks obtainable for such subject shall be sufficient, and less tlian 
one-half f4 such number shall be insufficient, for a pass in such subject ; 
provided that: 

(1) No marks shall be given to, nor shall any pass Ix; obtained by, any 
candidate for or in any work done by such candidate, at any such 
examination, in any Standard or Stage in whicii such candidate 
shall already have passed at any such exaniination, or in any 
lower Standard or Stage ; 
(^) No pupil of a school exandned, at any such examination, in any 
Standard shall be deemed for any purpose whatsoever to have 
obtained a pass, at such ezamination. either in such Standard, 
or in any of the subjects of readuig, writing, arithnietic, grammar, 
history, geography, and plain needle-work, unless at such exami- 
niftion such pupil shall have become proficient, that is to say, 
have obtained at the least half -marks in two of the three subjects 
of readinc, wTiting and arithmetic, of ^^ hich reading shall be one ; 

(3) No pupil of a school, examined at any such examination, shall 

receive any marks for, or be deemed to have obtained a pass in, 
needle-work, unless at such school needle-work be a compulsory 
subject for all female pupils above the age of seven ; 

(4) No marks shall be given to. nor any pass obtained by, any pupil 

of a secondary scTiool for any u ork done by such pupil, at any 
such exaniination, in any lower Standard than No. VII. : 

(5) No marks shall be given to, or pass obtained by, any pupil of a 

school not being a secondary school for any work done by such 
pupil, at any such exaniination, in any of the Stages ; and 

(6) The Inspector may leave out of account any examination-work 

done, at any such examination, at any opening of any school by 
any candidate who shall have arrived late at such opening. 

9. Report 

in. Examinations for Teacheks' Certificates. 

10. The Inspector of Schools shall in every year hold at the least one Examina- 
examination of candidates for teachers' certificates. tions for 

teacheis' 
certificate 

11. The standards of examination for teachers' certificates shall be those ^ ^^^ 
comprised in Schedule E to these Rules. S^t^J^l 

12. Candidates for teachers' certificates shall give to the Inspector not ^ .. 
less than seven days' notice of their candidature. fl«!i!!!i«* 



IV. The Granting of Teachers* Certificates. 

13. The Board Uiay refuse to award a teachers' certificate in any case iu Discretion 
which it is not satisfiwi that the applicant is a person of good character. Board to 

14. Subject to the last preceding rule, every person who shall have passed ^^at^s. 

a successful examination in the first of the standards comprised in Schedule E Certificate 
to these Rules shall be entitled to receive from the Board a first-class teacher's <>l>**inaWe 
certificate, every person who shall have passed a successful examination in ®'^*™"**" 
the second of those standards shall be entitled to receive from the lioard u 
second-class teacher's certificate, every person who shall have passed a 
suci^essful examination in the third of those standards shall be entitled to 
receive from the Board a third-class teacher's certificate, and every person 
who shall have passed a successful examination in the fourth of those stan- 
dards shall be entitled to receive from the Boanl a fourth-cla«<s teacher's 
certificate. 



Hononiy 1'')- The Itturd mar jrraiit honorary teachers' certificated to fit and cnnr 

certificatci'. peteut perxoiH ediicuted el^-wlieru thuii iii ihc Culuuy. 
Hpevial i^- The Hoard may grant ii|>e<;ial honorary teacbera' certificateH to persona 

holding from the Board first-class teachers' certificates whom tlie Inspector 
■lull certify to have conducted, or tau^tit at, either an assisted srhotn, or a 
Government school, in the I'olony, with credit and success for two years 
at the least. 

17. Formi! o( certificates. i 

Forfeiture of IS. In case of serioii." misconduct on the part of any person to whom the 
certificate!. Board .ihall liavo grHiitnd a icaohpr'd certificate, tlie Board may by reaolulioii 
declare such [wrson to liavr forfeited such certificate : and thereupon ancli 
certificate Hba'] be null and void to all intent.'* and piirpoaea. 

V. Appucations roB Grants in Aid of Schools. 

19. Applications for Grants in Aid of whooln : when to be made ; . 
iO. To be accompanied by declaration and accounts .... 
21. Forma 

VI. Allowance of Gbants in Aid of Schools. 

.Ulowaamof £-• Before any grant sh.itl be made under the Ordinance and Board 
jcianto in aid Rule^. in aid of any school, it shall be necessary : 

«l«eboola, (1) Tliat the Board be satisfied that the L-onditioos required in the case 

MkbJMt t" of the «chool by Section 13 of the Ordinance arc fulfilled in the 

»*?»»■■ awe of the schod ; 

***** (2) That every teacher of the school have held from the Board at the 

time of the laal preceding examination of schoob held under the 
Board Bule^ a teacher's certificate, and have been certified by the 
lospector us competent to perform the duties actually performed 
by him in the xhod ; and 
(3) Thatat the last precedingexaminationofschoolsheldunder the Board 
Bulee not leas than ;'eventy per cent, of the pupils d the school 
under instruction in any of thr Standards were presented for 
examination in such respective Stabdards, and not more than 
fOTty per cent, of such preaentees failed to satisfy the examiner in 
the subjects of reading and either writing or arithmetic ; 
" "-' that, where the Board ahall expressly so resolve, a teacher 
J be deemed to be sufficiently certificated for the purptues of 
■ Bule, if : 

lis having been uncertificated at the time of the last preceding 
examination of schools held imder the Board Bules was not 
due to want of diligence on hut part, and 
e shall have obtained from the Board a teacher's certificate 
not later than fourteen days after the conclusion of such 
flzuniRation, and 

e shall have been oertifiod by the Inspector as competent to 
perform the duties aotuallj performed by him in the achocd. 

I. Batb of Obantb in Aid or Schools. 

to the provisiona of the Ordinance and Board Kulea, the 
muallf make graota in ud of schoolN. 



Im ntM ot such grauts shidl be those s 
^. iJ '■■lies ; prorvided that it shall 



^>ecifi«d in Nos. ^."i to 34, 
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2o. The Board lihall : Grants for 

(a) For every pass in any of the subjects of readmg, writing, arithmetic, ^atwee in t 

grammar, history, geography and plain needle work, obtained, standards, 
at an examination of schools held under the Board Kules, in any 
of the Standiurds, by a proficient, not being a pupil of a secondary 
school ; and 

(b) in respect of each proficient, being a pupil of a secondary school, 

at any such examination, in any of the three highest Standards- 
grant the sum of two shillini;H in aid of the school of such proficient. 

26. The Board may, for every pass in any of the Stages, obtained by a Grants for 
pupil of a secondary school at any such examination as aforesaid, grant, in pfta^^es m tl 
aid of the school of the successfid candidate, any sum not exceeding : stages, 

(a) Four shillincrs, where the pass shall have been marked by the 
Inspector as fair ; 

(6) Five shillings, where the pass shall have been marked by the Inspec- 
tor as good ; or 

(c) Six shillings, where the pass shall have been marked by the Inspector 

as excellent ; 
Provided that no grant shall be made in respect of : 

( 1) Any work done in any of the Stages by any pupil who shall 

not have beconie proficient in the seventh or a higher 
Standard ; 

(2) Any pass in trigonometry obtained by any pupil who shall not 

already have passed in the fourth Stage of geometry ; 

(3) More than four i)asses in the Stages obtained at one and the 

same examination by any pupil who shall not have become 
proficient in, at the lowest, the eighth Standard ; 

(4) More than six passes in the Stages obtained at one and the same 

examination by any pupil who shidl not have become 
proficient in the ninth Standard ; or 
{')) More than eight passes in the Stages obtained by any pupil at 
one and the same examination. 

27. The Board may, for every pass, at any such examination as aforesaid, passes in 
III elementary free-hard drawing, grant the sum of one shiMing in aid of the elementarj 
Hcbo(^ of the successful candidate. free-hand 

drawing. 

28. The Board shall annually make, in aid of every school of which the Grants tor 

Inspector shall have reported the organization and discipline as good, a orgaidiatic 

gi ant of one shilling a h&\d on the average attendance at the school. &pd disci- 

plme. 

29. Where the organization and discipline of any school shall have been Grants for 

reported by the Inspector to be good, the Board shall make in aid of such general 
g^£^ . excellence. 

(a) If, at such an examination as aforesaid, sixty per cent of the pupils 
of the school presented for examination in the Standards shall 
have passed, that is U) say, have become proficient, in their 
respective Standards, a grant at the rate of sixpence for each such 
pass; 

(6) If seventy per cent, shall have passed, a grant at the rate of one 
shilling for each such pass ; 

(r) If eighty per cent, shall have pa.<tsed, a grant at the rate of one 
shilling and sixpence for each such pass ; and 

(d) If ninety per cent, shall have passed, a grant at the rate of two 

shillings for each such pass. 

30. The Board niay annually make, in aid of any school a grant, not Grants for 
exceeding two shillings a head, upon the average attendance. average 

attenoancc 

31. In the ca.He of infant schools, the Board may annually, in lieu of Substitn- 

making any grant under any of the preceding Rules, grant four shillings a tional grai 

head upon the average attendance in aid of every school reported as fair by in the cam 

uiiant 

schools. 
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the Inspector, five shillings a head upon the average attendance in aid of 
every school reported as good by the Inspector, and six shillings a head 
upon the average attendance in aid of every school repoi*ted as excellent 
by the Inspector ; provided that this Rule, when applied, shall be applied 
to all infant Hchools. 

Additional 32. The Board may annually make, in aid of any industrial school, in 
grants in the addition to other grants, a grant of any sum not exceeding twenty- five 
ca«e of shillings in resj^ect of each impil receiving industrial instruction (that is to 

industrial gay, devoting at the least ten hours a week to manual labour as defined in 
Schools. Section 2 of th»i Ordinance) at the school. 

Prizes for 33. The Board may annu>illy award, under such conditions as it shall 

needlework, determine by resolution, sums not exceeding in the whole £10 as special 
rewards to individual pu[)ilH for ])roficiency in needlework. 

Special grant 34. The Board mav annually make a special grant of any sum not exceed- 
to premier ing £20 to the school at which it shall consider that the most thorough and 
school. practical work is done. 

Kxtra- 35. In the case of newly-established schools, the Board may grant in aid 

ordinary ^f ^ny school a sum not exceeding one eighth of the cost of the buildings, 

grants m furniture, books and apfmi-atus of the school, upon the amount of such cost 

respect of being proved by the managers of the school, oy means of vouchers or other- 

b^1dini!8 and ^^ ^ ^^*® satisfaction of the Board, or, if the school be established in a 

J. town, village or place where a school was wanted, but none existed, then, 

* either such sum as aforesaid, or any sum not exceeding £25 and not 

exceeding such amount as aforesaid proved in manner aforesaid ; provided 

that more than one-eighth of the amount of such cost as aforesaid shall not 

be granted in aid of any school at which the attendance shs 11 have averaged 

less than thirty during the previous quarter, nor in aid of more than two 

schools in any one year. In the case of other schools, the Board may grant 

in aid of any school a sum not exceeding one-fourth of the amount shown 

by the managers, by means of vouchers or otherwise, to the satisfaction of 

the Board, to have been expended during the preceding school-year upon 

the increase, improvement and maintenance of the buildings, furniture, 

books, and apparatus of the school, or upon any of those objects. 

VIII. Records to be keit at A.ssisted Schooijs, 

3G, 37, 38 



IX. Statistics to be Furnished by Managers of Assisted 

Schools. 



39. 



X. Gkants jn Aid of Training Institutions. 



Grants in aid 40. The Board may grant a sum not exceeding £30 to every training 
of training institution in resi)ect of each teacher trained at such institution who shall 
insiitiuions. jjave received at the least two years' instruction thereat and shall hold from 
the Board a special honorary teacher s certificate. 

XI. Reduciion of Grants-in-Aid made by the Board. 
41 

XII. Payment of Gkants-in-Aid made by the Board. 
42 
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Xin. Appmcatton of Otiants-in-Au) made by the Board. 

43. All moneys |Nikl to the rnaiiHgers of any !K*h(H>l or lrainin«< iustitiitiou Appliwition 
iu resfiect of any ;(rant-in-ai(t made by the lioard shall be applied in sucli 8***"*^- 
iiiannei* as the Fkmrd inay direct ; and, in t he absence of any diriMrtion by the *"""®y^- 
Hoard, an<l so far as shall be coiLsistent with any direction of the rk)jird, one- 
half, at the Icsist, of such moneys shall l»c applied to increasing; the rcmuncra- 

tion of the teachers of \ho school or training intttitution. 

Xrv. Scholarships. 

44. The Board of Education may grant to any child of good character *^ohobir«hii»s 
and conduct who shall have attended a primary school in the Colony for two ""^^ J^i 
years at the least, and who shall have passed a satisfactory examination in ^"jig " 
Standards V., VI, and VII., a scholarship of £lO a year to enable such child rhiidren t« 
to attend a secondary school or secondary schools : provided that no sucli attend 
scholarship shall be granted for any longer period than four years, and that secondary 
the amount to be payable in respect of such scholarships shall not, in any one >»chooK 
year, exceed £50 ; provided also that the Hoard shall not award scholarships 

to children of well-to-do persons. 

4f>. Whenever the number of eligible candidates for such scholarahips ComiKjtitioii 
shall exceed the number of scholarships to be granted, the claims of such [,'*"„i,i ^ 
candidates shall be decided by examination. ^ *^ *" "*'*'' 

46. Every such .scholarship shah be tenable oidy so long as the holder I?«t«rmina- 
thereof shall attend a secondary school and remain of good behaviour ; scholarsMiw 
and the Board may at any time withdraw, or suspend, any such scholarship, ' **' 
without assigning any reason for so doing. 

47. Tlie granting of any scholarship for any purpose other than that of ^holarshiiw* 
enabUng children to attend secondary schools, and all particulars and con ,^f?^||![ 
ditions thereof, shall in every instance depend upon the 8i)ecial circum- 
stances of the case. 

XV. Duties of Education Officers Appointed under the 

Ordinance. 

48. The Inspector of School shall report to the Board in writing all '7'^l"*H^^'' 
matters w hich it shall be expedient for the Board to know in order that it y ocnools to 
may give full effect to the Ordinance and Board Bules. reportH to the 

Bmird. 

49. Subject to the Ordinance and the Board Rules, the Inspector shall at (veDeral 

all times act in accordance with any special directions that he may have duties of the 
received from the Board. Inspector. 

50. The Board may appoint any fit and competent person to do, perform Kcpr^nta- 
and exercise respectively any of the duties, functions and powers of the J^"^ ^!ti 
Inspector under the ikiard Hides ; provided that no special honorary "''I**-**'' '"• 
teacher *s certificate shall be granted, except upon the certificate of the 
Inspector himself. 

51. All other educational officers and their substitutes shall act under the Duties uf 
directions of the Board, and, subject to any such directions, or in the absence ^^^^ 

of such directions, under the directions of the Inspector of Schoob. education 

XVI. Miscellaneous. 

52. Every examination lield under the Pioard Rules shall be conducted in Language of 
the Knglish language ; provided that puuils of a school presented for exami- examinatioiy. 
naiioo in either of the Sub-standards shall be examined through the medium 

of Yoruba, mstead of Eiiglish, if the managers of the school shall so elect ; 

H3o7. K 
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proTided also that candidates for examination in any of the four loweet 
Trimary Sundards may, with the consent of the Board, and wirJiin the 
limits of such oonnent, he likewise examined through the medium of Yoruha. 
instead of English. 

53. Duty of managers to furnish information generally, 

54. And evidence, 

55. Andtosuhmittheiraccountstoaudit, if required 

56. Representation of managers. 

57. Incorporation of the schedules 

58. Repeal 

Short title. 59. These Rules may he cited for all purposes as " Tlie Amended and 

Consolidated Education Rules, 1891.** 

Passed hy the Board of Education at Government House, 
Lagos, on the 2nd day of AprD, 1891. 



Schedule A. The Standards. See above, pages 44-46. 

Schedule B. 

The Stages. 

Britlsh History and GEociRAPHY. 

First Sta{f€, 
Elementary outlines of the history and geography of the British Empire. 

Second Stage, 
Outlines of the history and geography of the British Empire. 

Third Stage, 
History and geography of the British Empire. 

En(jlish Literature and Philology. 

Firnt Stage, 

To recite 100 lines from some standard poet and explain the words and 
allusions. To know the method of fonnmg English adjectives and yerl>s 
from each other. 

Second Stage, 

To recite* 150 lines from Shakespeare, Milton or some other standard 
author and explain the words and allusions. To know the meaning and 
use of Latin prefixes in the formation of English words. 

Third SUige, 

To recite* 200 lines from Shakesueare, Milton or some other standard 
author and explain the words ana allusions. To know prefixes and 
terminations generally. 

Ess ay- writing. 

First Stage, 

To write intelligently an original anecdote or nanative occupying from 
ten to fifteen lines of foolscap pai>er. 



* The recitation may not include any matter preEented by the candidate in a previoiu Stam. 
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Second Stage. 

To write grammatically, and, if required, in the form of a letter, a few 
simple observations on some subject of common experience. 

Thml Sfaf/e, 

To write a theme with perspicuity and so as to show a fair notion of 
crompoaition. 

Latin. 

First Stage. 

Grammar to the end of the regular verbs. Simple exerci^eB in 
'toanslation. 

Second Stage, 

The irregular verbs and first rul&s of syntax. Knowledge of Dehctun or 
other first reading-book. Translation of simple sentences, of three or four 
^^'ords, from English into Latin. 

Third Stage, 

Grammar. Cajsar de Bello Gailico, Book I. ; Virgil's .^Jieid, Rook I. : 
or any portion, approximately equivalent to one of thane l>ook8, of any 
Jinthor aiipmved by the Inspector. Somewhat longer sentences to l)e 
translated from English into Latin. 

Greek. 

First Stage. 

Grammar to the end of pure uncontracted verbs. Simple exercises in 
translation. 

Second SUige. 

The irregular verbs and first rules of syntax. Knowlwlgo of Delect m or 
other first reading-l)Ook. 

Third Stage. 

Grammar. Xenophon's Anabasis, Book I.; Homer's Iliad, Book I. ; or 
any portion, approxm\atcly equivalent to one of those books, of any other 
author api>roved by the Ins|)ector. 

Fkench. 

First Stage. 

Grammar to the end of the regular verbs. Simple exercises in 
translation from the French. 

Second Stage. 

Grammar. Translation of easy narrative sentences into English. 

Third Stage. 

Grammar. Knowledge of some easy French l)Ook af>proved by the 
Insjiector. Translation of conversational sentences into French. 

German. 

First Stage. 

Grammar to the end of the regular verbs. Simple exercises in 
translation from the German. 

Seanui Stage. 

Grammar. Tran.slation of easy narrative sentences into English. 

Third Stage. 

Grammar. Knowledge of .some easy German Ixwk approved by the 
Inspector. Translation of conversational sentences into German. 

8375. K 2 
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Keaduuf from ■ Iir?t rciuleT. witb knowledge 'jf the metuimg i^l tht 
wurds. Transcnpli'>n •>! ringl« words and -horl ^ntent.'e''. ElementAiy 
kriowledgc i>f grraiiinwr, p\c1a-iT« of twIw. 

GnnuDAr, psilusiTe <>f irMulv verbs u)d syntax. KeadioA from a 
wtvind reader. Traiulatioa <M <«nt«ncw of tliree or four wor£, Arabic 
into EngHth and Enxli^h into Arabic. Traib-cription nf 'ongcr iiicects aiul 
writioK of nhort sentence^ from dictation. 



-- >nBer ; .. — „__ 

EngliHh into Arabic. Reading fhon and irimjile unvocalited passages. 
Cojqring ont short storiw, Wnting l-mgtr sentem-ea from dictation. 

Beading from any author. Translation of a few of ForbeH' MisceUaneoos 
Senteocea and portiona of his P'ables of Tukman and Historical Sketchea 
Reading local Arabic writing. Writing a short original tett«r in Arabic 

AuiTHllBTIl'. 

Fint Slaije. 
Sqoaro mot, sabe root, involution and evolution. 

SteoHd Slag*. 
Stockn wul shMea Logarithma and their application to coin|Mmnd 
intOTeat. Anniutieo. 

Alusbka. 
'Fint Stage. 
"-^-*= — -JJiHn^ «.Ktr.»»ion^ midtiplication, division, G. C. M^ 

'econd Staijr. 

me unknown quantity. Simple equations 

ies. Eatiy quadratic equations. 

Vhird Stage. 

^dcs. Quadratic involving simultaneous 

don. Indices and aurda. 

'onrik Siaijt. 

id the prti(,Tessions. 

Ukohetry. 

Fint St<ifte. 

30 36- 

'«aitd •'ilai/t. 

smentB of Mensuration. 

"kiH Stage. 

I. More advanced Mensuration. 

'owrtk Stage. 

uid the definitionn in Rook V. 
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Trioonometry. 

First Stage, 

The different measurements of angles, and the ordinary relations of their 
trigonometrical ratios. 

Second Stage. 

The elementary formolse connecting the trigonometrical ratios of two or 
Lore angles. The theory and application of logarithms. 

Third Stage, 

Solution of triangles, including the determination of their areas. The 
termination of heights and distances of inaccessible objects. 

Mechanics. 

First Stage. 

Bodies at rest (Statics). Definitions. Parallelogram of forces. Centre 
gravity. Mechanical powers. 

Second Stage, 

Matter in motion (Dynamics). Definitions. Laws of motion. Parallel- 
«:>^;ram of velocities. Direct impact of two spheres. 

Third Stage, 

Fluids (Hydrostatics and Pneumatics). Definitions. Law of equilibrium 
^>f floating bodies. Hydrostatic press. Boyle's law. Air pump. Common 
^zfeump. Barometer. 

Sound, Lioht and Heat. 

First Stage, 

Propagation of sound. Elementary motions of vibrations and waves. 
Xieflection of sound, echoes. Musical notes, simple instruments. Simple 
explanations of beats and modes. 

Second Stage, 

Sources and pro])a;gation of light. Intensity, shadows, and shadow 
photometer. Reflection, mirrors, refraction, lenses, elementary explana- 
tions of the microscope, camiera obscura and magic lantern. Dispersion, 
prisms. The rainbow, reflecting and refracting telescopes. 



Thh^ SUufe, 

three modes in which h 
Effects 
mental 
and vital action. 



The three modes in which heat may be conveved from place to place, 
of heat on solids liquids and gases. Expansion oy heat Ele- 
mentary notions of specinc heat. Heat produced by mechanical, chemical 



Magnetism and Electricity. 

First Stage, 

Attraction, repulsion and polarity, as illustrated by the magnet. 
Terrestrial magnetism and the mariners compass. 

Second Stage, 

Attraction of light bodie» by rubbed sealinsf-wax and elass. Experi- 
mental proof that there are two forms of electricity. Attraction and 
repulsion. Qold-leaf electroscope. Construction of electrophorus, elec- 
trical machine and Leyden jar. Explanation of atmospherical electricity. 

Third Stage. 

Voltaic or chenucal electricity. The voltaic battery and motions of 
a current. 
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Tmoonombtby. 

First Stage, 

The different measurements of angles, and the ordinary relations of their 
^trigonometrical ratios. 

Second Stage, 

The elementary formolse connecting the trigonometrical ratios of two or 
Lore angles. The theory and application of logarithms. 

Third Stage. 

Solution of triangles, including the determination of their areas. The 
^termination of heights and distances of inaccessible objects. 

Mechanics. 

First Stage. 

Bodies at rest (Statics). Definitions. Parallelogram of forces. Centre 
:f gravity. Mechanical powers. 

Second Stage. 

Matter in motion (Dynamics). Definitions. Laws of motion. Parallel - 
of velocities. Direct impact of two spheres. 



Third Stage. 

Fluids (Hydrostatics and Pneumatics). Definitions. Law of equilibrium 
*f floating bodies. Hydrostatic press. Boyle's law. Air pump. Common 
X^nmp* Urometer. 

Sound, Lioht and Heat. 

First Stage. 

Propagation of sound. Elementary motions of vibrations and waves. 
Heflection of sound, echoes. Musical notes, simple instruments. Simple 
explanations of beats and modes. 

Second Stage. 

Sources and proi)ajgation of light. Intensity, shadows, and shadow 
photometer. Reflection, mirrors, refraction, lenses, elementanr explana- 
tions of the microscope, camiera obscura and magic lantern. Dispersion, 
prisms. The rainbow, reflecting and refracting telescopes. 

Third Stiige. 

The three modes in which heat may be conveyed from nlace to place. 
Effects of heat on solid& liquids and gases. Expansion oy heat Ele- 
mentary notions of specific heat. Heat produced by mechanical, chemical 
and vital action. 

Maqnetism and Electricity. 

First Stage. 

Attraction, repulsion and polarity, as illustrated by the magnet. 
Terrestonal magnetism and the mariners compass. 

Second Stage. 

Attraction of light bodies by rubbed sealing-wax and elass. Experi- 
mental proof that there are two forms of electricity. Attraction and 
repulsion. Qold-leaf electroscope. Construction of electrophorus, elec- 
tncal machine and Leyden jar. Explanation of atmospherical electricity. 

Third Stage. 

Voltaic or chemical electricity. The voltaic battery and motions of 
a current 
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Animal Phyhiouxjy. 

Firtt Stage, 

The build of the human body. Names and positionB of the internal 
organs. The properties of muscle. 

Stcand Stage, 

The mechanism of the principal movements of the limbs and of the body 
as a whole. The organs and functions of alimentation, circulation and 
respiration. 

Third Stage, 

The general arrangement of the nervous system. The properties of 
nerve. Keflex action. Sensation. The organs and functions of touch, 
taste, smell, hearing and sight. 

Botany. 

First Stage. 

Characters of the root, stem, leaves and [)arts of the flower, illustrated 
by specimens of common flowering plants. 

Second Stage, 

Structure of wood, bark and pith. Cells and vessels. Food of plants, 
and manner in which a plant grows. Functions of the root, leaves and 
different parts of the flower. 

Third Stage. 

The comparison of a fern and a moss with a flowering plant. The 
fonnation of different kinds of fruits. The structure of a oean and of a 
grain of rice or corn. The phenomena of germination. 

Chemistry. 

First Stage. 

Elementary and compound matter. Illustrations of combination and 
decomix)sition in such bodies as hydrochloric acid, water, oxide of mercury 
and rust of iron. 

Second Stage. 

Preparation and properties of the common gases, such as oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and chlorine. The chemical character and con- 
stituents of pure air and pure water, and the nature of the impurities 
sometimes found in both. 

Third Stage. 

The properties of carbon and its chief inorganic compounds. Differences 
between metallic and non-metallic bodies. Combination by weight and 
volume. The use of symbols and chemical formula,'. 

Technical Agriculture. 

First Stage. 

The principles influencing the supply of plant food in the soil, the 
necessity for cultivation, and the circumstances making tillage more or less 
effective. 

Second Stage. 

The principles regulating the more or less perfect supply of plant food. 
Manures as supplemental sources of plant food. 

Third Stage. 

The principles regulating the growth of crops, apd the variations in their 
yield and quantity. 
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Physical Geography. 

First Stage, 

The n^tard of 9, river of stream, whence it is supplied, and what becomes 
f »£ it. J'jvaporation and condensation. Rain, snow, hail, dew and mist. 
I^lie atnlosphdre and its Composition. Winds. An explanation of the 
t^^nns "river-basin** and "water-shed." 

Second Stage, 

Tlie ocean : its extent divisions, depth, saltness and currents. Action 
^->€ waves, sea beaches. The phenomena of the tides. 

Third Stdge, 

Form and size of the earth and its motions. Day and night. The 
s^^sanons of the year ; how they depend upon the relative positions of the 
^»«%rth and sun. Moon's dimensions ana distance. Ex[)lanation of her 
Cireneral arrangement of planetary system. 

African Matters. 

First Stage. 

An acquaintance with the history and geography of the West Coast 
" Africa. 

Second Stage, 

An acquaintance with the history and geography of the interior landii 
^:>f West Africa, and with the institutions, religions, traditions and customs 
^^f the various tribes. 

Thi}^ Stiiite, 

An acquaintance with Uie history and geography of Africa, i)articularly 
C3f Eastern and Equatorial Africa, and with the institutions, religions, 
"traditions, and customs of the various tribes. 

Loiiic. 

First Stage, 

Terms and their various kinds. The two-fold meaning of Terms— in 
Extension and Intention. Classification. Propositions and Conversions 
^f Propositions. Rules of the Syllogism. Hypothetical Syllogisms. 
Tallacies in Deductive Reasoning. 

Second SUige, 

Inductive Reasoning. Observation and Experiment. Antecedents and 
Causes of Events. Methods of Agreement, Difference and Variation. 
Reasoning by Analogy. Fallacies in Inductive Reasoning. 

Shorthand. 

First Stage, 

To show an acnuaintance with the first fifty exercises of Pitman's 
Phonographic Teacner and to be able to read and write any piece with 
ease in the leamer^s style. 

Secoful Stage. 

To show an acquaintance with Pitman's Phonographic Teacher and to 
be able to read and write with tolerable ease any piece in the correspond- 
ing style. 

Third Stage, 

To be able to read any portion of *iSelf-Culture," to know "The 
Uanual " and to be able to wnte from dictation in the reporting style. 
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BOOK-KEKPINO. 

Firttt Stage. 
Second Sfatje,. 



Single entry. 
Double entry. 



Fancy Nkkdlk-work.* 



First Statje. 
Simple crotchet. Cross-.stitch .samplers. Outlining in crewel8. 

Stamil Statjt, 

Advanced crotchet. Crewel work. Wool work. Braiding. Knitting 
simple. 

Third Stuge, 

Advanced kinds of all the matters included in Stage II. Embroidery 
of all kinds. I^ace work. Knitting socks or stockings. 

[Schedules C-H not printed]. 



' For (einaie pupils «Mily. 



THE 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

IN 
SIERRA LEONE. 



TABLK OF OONTENTS. 

I. Intboduotion. 

11. Eablt Histoby :— 

Nationality of First Cdooists. 

First Efforts. 

Acquiring a new Language. 

Work of Missionary Societies. 

Condition of Education in 1840. 

Defects of the School System pointed out by Mr. M^ler* 
Inspector of Schods in 1841. 

Gtoremment Schools. 

Expenditure of the Missionary Societies in 1840. 

The ** Christian Institution *' at Fourah Bay. 

Establishment of a Qrammar School, 1845. 

Condition of Education in 1868. 

Qovemment Schoob in 1868. 

Education of Children of Native Chiefs. 

Report and Recommendations of Mr. J. S. Laurie, Education 
Commissioner, 1868. 

Report and Suggestions of Director of Public Instruction, 
1870. 

Qovemment Inspection, 1870-1877. 

Cessation of Government Grants, 1877. 

Education Ordinance, 1881. 

m. Thi Prbsint Sysmi, 1882-1000:— 

A. Pjumaby Education :— 

Education Ordinance^ 1882. 
Education Ordinance, 1895. 
Education Rules, 1899. 
Classification of Teachers. 
Probationers. 
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III. Thb Present System, 1882-1900— CojiI. ; 

A. Primary Education — Cant.: 

Pupil Teachers. 

Students in a Training College. 

AssiHtant Teachers. 

Provisionally Certificat<xi Teachers. 

Certificated Teachers. 

Parchment Certificat-ed Teachers. 

Minimum Scho(4 Staff. 

GranU-in-Aid of Pupil Teachers and Teachers* 

Annual Grants-in-Aid of Schools. 

Grants for Infant Schools. 

Application and Limitation of Orant94Q-Aid. 

Building Grants. 

Training Colleges. 

Mohammedan Education. 

Elementary School Scholarships. 

Result of the Present System of Education, 

B. Secondary and Higher Education:— 

The Fourah Bay College. 

C. TE<mNicAL Education : — 

Diocesan Technical School. 

D. Statistics: — 

Roll Number and Average Attendance. 
Income and Expenditure. 

ArrKNDicES :— 

A. The Education Ordinance, 1895. 

B. Education Rules, 1899. 



THE SYSTEM OP EDUCATION IN SIERRA LEONE. 



L iNTRODUCTnON. 

Education in the Colony of Sierra Leone has been ever since the 
foundiition of the Colony, not wholly, but to a very considerable 
extent, dependent upon the efforts of the religious bodies, notably 
the Church Missionary Society, that have laboured in the Colony 
and in places adjacent to it. 

n. Early History. 

The Colony was founded in the year 1787 by a company called 
the Sierra Leone Company. Before that date the Portuguese had 
an establishment here among the aborigines for their trade in 
slaves, and the English a small one on Bance Island for a similar 
purpose. 

The first colonists consisted of those black men who became out- Nationalit 
casts in the streets of London after the indomitable and finally pf first CoU 
successful efforts of Mr. Granville Sharp with regard to the position "**• 
of slaves brought by their masters from the West Indies to England. 
Granville Sharp's efforts were rewarded by the celebrated judg- 
ment of Lord Chief Justice Mansfield in 1772 that '* the claim of 
slavery can never be supported. The power claimed never was in 
use here or acknowledge by the law." From which was estab- 
lished a legal principle that " as soon as any slave sets his foot on 
English ground he becomes free." It followed from this that the 
slaves who were then in England with their masters suddenly 
found themselves free ; and as they were cast adrift their sufferings 
were great. About four hundred and seventy blacks of this class 
were eventually removed to Sierra Leone, and constituted the first 
setders in the new Colony. 

To this nimiber there were subsequently added upwards of 
1,100 Nova Scotians — Africans bom in North America, who, 
during the War of Independence, had run away from their masters 
and taken side with the English, and were, after the war, taken 
over to Nova Scotia and there settled on lands granted to them. 
They were, however, not satisfied with the new conditions of things, 
and asked to be removed to Sierra Leone. They were landed here 
in 1792. 

Another batch of five hundred and fifty persons was landed 
here in 1800, and settled at Granville Town. 

On the aboUtion of the slave trade, slaves captured from time 
to time by British cruisers were put ashore and found a home at 
Sierra Leone. This was the main source from which the popula- 
tion of the Colony was suppUed. 

It is probaUe that the firat efforts at education were made by pj^^ ^f^^^ 
the Nova Scotian Africans who were landed here in 1792. While 
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proTided also that candidates for examination in any of the four lowest 
Primary Sundards may, with the consent of tlic Board, and within the 
limits of such consent, be likewise examined through the medium of Yoruha, 
in:»tead of English. 

53. Duty of managers to furnish infcTrmation generally, 

54. And evidence, 

55. Andtosubmitthelracoountstoaudit, if required 

56. Representation of managers. 

57. Incorporation of the schedules 

58. Repeal 

Short title. 59. Tltese Rides may be cited for all purposes as ** Tlie Amendtd and 
Consolidated Education Rules, 1891.*' 

Passed by the Board of Education at Government ITt^use, 
Lagos, on the 2nd day of April, 1891. 



Schedule A. The Standards. See above, pages 44-46. 

Schedule B. 

The Stages. 

Britlsh History and Geot.raphy. 

First Stage. 
Elementary outlines of the history and geography of the British Empire. 

Second Star/e, 
Outlines of the history and geography of the British Elmpire. 

Third Stage, 
History and geography of the British Empire. 

En(;ush Literature and Philology. 

Firat Stage. 

To recite 100 lines from some standard poet and explain the words and 
allusions. To know the method of formmg English adjectives and verlis 
from each other. 

Sec(/ml Stage, 

To recite* 150 lines from Shakespeare^ Milton or some other standard 
author and explain the words and allusions. To know the meaning and 
use of Latin prefixes in the formation of English words. 

Third Stage, 

To recite* 200 lines from Shakesueare, Milton or some other standaixl 
author and explain the words ana allusions. To know prefixes and 
terminations generally. 

ESSAY-WRITINO. 

Fir»t Stage, 

To write intelligently an original anecdote or nanative occupying from 
ten to fifteen lines of foolscap pa|)er. 



* The recitation may not include any matter presenteU by Uie candidate in a previous Stan. 
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Second Stage, 

To write grammatically, and, if required, in the form of a letter, a few 
simple olworvations on some subject of common experience. 

Third SUige, 

To write a theme with perspicuity and so as to show a fair notion of 
composition. 

Latin. 

First Stage, 

Grammar to the end of the regular verbs. Simple exercises in 
tomslation. 

Second Stage. 

The irreguhir verbs and first rules of syntax. Knowledge of Delectua or 
other first reading-book. Translation of simple sentences, of three or four 
wordit, from English into I^atin. 

Third Stage. 

Grammar. Caesar de Bello Galileo. Book I. ; Virgil's ^^Kneid, Rook I. : 
or any portion, approximately equivalent to one of thase lKx>ks, of any 
author approved by the Inspector. >Somewhat longer sentences to bi' 
translatea from English into Latin. 

Greek. 

FirU Stage. 

Grammar to the end of pure uncontracted verbs. Simple exercises in 
translation. 

Second Stage. 

The irregular verbs and first rules of syntax. Knowledge of Delect m or 
other first reading-book. 

Third Stage. 

Grammar. Xenophon's Anabasis, Book I. ; Homer's Iliad, Book I. ; or 
any portion, approxmmtely e<iuivalent to one of those books, of any other 
author approved by the Inspector. 

French. 

First Stage. 

Grammar to the end of the regular verl)s. Simple exercises in 
traaslation from the French. 

Secoful Stage. 

Grammar. Translation of easy narrative sentences into English. 

Third Stage. 

Grammar. Knowledge of some easy French book ap[>roved by the 
Insjiector. Translation of conversational staitences into French. 

German. 

First Stage. 

Grammar to the end of the regular verbs. Simple exercises in 
translation from the German. 

Second Stage. 

Grammar. Translation of easy narrative sentences into English. 

Third Stage. 

Grammar. Knowledge of some ea.sy German liook approved by the 
Inspector. Translation of conversational sentences into German. 

S375. ^; 'i 
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Arabic. 

. Heading from a first reader, with knowledge of the meaning of the 
words. Transcription of single words and short sentences. Elementary 
knowledge of grammar, exclusive of verbs. 

Second Stage, 

Grammar, exclusive of irrc^lar verbs and syntax. Reading from a 
second reader. Translation of sentences of three or four wor£, Arabic 
into English and English into Arabic. Transcription of longer piee&n, and 
writing of short sentences from dictation. 

Third Sta^e, 

Grammar, inclusive of irregular verbs and syntax. Heading from a 
third reader. Translation of longer sentences, Arabic into English and 
English into Arabic. Reading snort and simple un vocalized passages. 
Copying out short stories. Wnting longer sentences from dictation. 

Fourth Stai/e. 

Reading from an^ author. Translation of a few of Forbes' Miscellaneous 
Sentences and portions of his Fables of Tukman and Historical Sketches. 
R€HEiding local Arabic writing. Writing a short original letter in Arabic. 

Abithmetic. 

First Stage. 
Square root, cube root, involution and evolution. 

Second Stage. 

Stocks and shares. Logarithms and their application to ccnnpound 
interest. Annuities. 

Algebra. 

'First Stage. 

Notation, addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, G. C. M., 
L. C. M. and fractions- 

Second Stooge. 

Simple equations involving one unknown quantity. Simple equations 
involving two unknown quantities. Easy quadratic equations. 

Third Stage. 

Equations solved like quadratics. Quadratic involving simultaneous 
equations. Involution. Evolution. Indices and surds. 

Fourth Stage. 
Ratio, proportion, variation and the progressions. 

Geobcetry. 

First Sto/ge. 
Euclid, Book I. to Proposition 26. 

Second Stage. 
Euclid, Books I. and II. Elements of Mensuration. 

Third Stage. 
Euclid, Books I., IL and III. More advanced Mensuration. 

Fovrth Stage. 
Euclid, Books IV. and VT. and the definitions in Book V. 
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Trioonomktby. 

First Stage, 

The different measurements of angles, and the ordinary relations of their 
trigonometrical ratios. 

Second Stage, 

The elementary formulae connecting the trigonometrical ratios of two or 
more angles. The theory and application of logarithms. 

Third Stage, 

Solution of triangles, including the determination of their areas. The 
determination of heights and distances of inaccessible objects. 

Mechanics. 

Fir$t Stage. 

Bodies at rest (Statics). Definitions. Parallelogram of forces. Centre 
of gravity. Mechanical powers. 

Second Stage, 

Matter in motion (Dynamics). Definitions. Laws of motion. Parallel- 
ogram of velocities. Direct impact of two spheres. 

Third Stage, 

Fluids (Hydrostatics and Pneumatics). Definitions. Law of equilibrium 
of floating bodiea Hydrostatic press. Boyle's law. Air pump. Common 
pump. Sarometer. 

Sound, Light and Heat. 

First Stage, 

Propagation of sound. Elementary motions of vibratiouH and waves. 
Reflection of sound, echoes. Musical notes, simple instruments. Simple 
explanations of beats and modes. 

Second Stage, 

Sources and propa^tion of light. Intensity, shadows, and sliadow 
photometer. Reflection, mirrors, refraction, lensejs, elementary explana- 
taons of the microscope, ccMiera obscttra and magic lantern. Dispersion, 
prisms. The rainbow, reflecting and refracting telescopes. 

Third SUige, 

The three modes in which heat may be conveved from nlace to place, 
fffects of heat on solid& liquids and gasen. Expansion by heat. Ele- 
xnentary notions of specific heat. Heat produced by mechanical, chemical 
HSkd vital action. 

Magnetism and Electbicity. 

First Stage, 

Attraction, repulsion and polarity, as illustrated by the magnet. 
Terrestrial magnetism and the mariner^s compass. 

Second Stage, 

Attraction of light bodies by rubbed sealing-wax and ^lass. Experi- 
mental proof that there are two forms of electricity. Attraction and 
repulsion. Qold-leaf electroscope. Construction of electrophorus, elec- 
trical machine and Leyden jar. Explanation of atmospherical electricity. 

Third Stage, 

Voltaic or chemical electricity. The voltaic battery and motions of 
a current. 
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Book-keeping. 
Firnt SUige. 

Srrofui Sfwff., 



Single entry. 
Double entry. 



FaX(?y Nkki>lk-\v<»rk.* 



First Statje. 
Simple crotchet. (Jro88-stitch saui])lers. Outlining in crewels. 

Sf.t'ontl Stngt. 

Advanced crotchet. Crewel work. Wool work. Braiding. Knitting 
simple. 

Tkii'd Stage, 

Advanced kinds of all the matters included in Stage II. Embroidery 
of all kindH. Lace work. Knitting socks or stockings. 

[Schedules C-H not printed]. 



For female pupils only. 
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THE SYSTEM OP EDUCATION IN SIERRA LEONE. 



L iNTRODUCmON. 

Education in the Colony of Sierra Leone has been ever since the 
foundation of the Colony, not wholly, but to a very considerable 
extent, dependent upon the efforts ot the religious bodies, notably 
the Church Missionary Society, that have laboured in the Colony 
and in places adjacent to it. 

n. Early History. 

The Colony was founded in the year 1787 by a company called 
the Sierra Leone Company. Before that date the Portuguese had 
an establishment here among the aborigines for their trade in 
slaves, and the English a small one on Bance Island for a similar 
purpose. 

The first colonists consisted of those black men who became out- National! 
casts in the streets of London after the indomitable and finally pffintCu 
successful efforts of Mr. Granville Sharp with regard to the position **^' 
of slaves brought by their masters from the West Indies to iSigland. 
Granville Sharp's efforts were rewarded by the celebrated judg- 
ment of Lord Chief Justice Mansfield in 1772 that ** the claim of 
slavery can never be supported. The power claimed never was in 
use here or acknowledged by the law." From which was estab- 
lished a legal principle that " as soon as any slave sets his foot on 
English ground he becomes free." It followed from this that the 
slaves who were then in England with their masters suddenly 
found themselves free ; and as they were cast adrift their sufferings 
Were great. About four hundred and seventy blacks of this class 
Were eventually removed to Sierra Leone, and constituted the first 
aettlers in the new Colony. 

To this number there were subsequently added upwards of 
1,100 Nova Scotians — Africans bom in North America, who, 
during the War of Independence, had run away from their masters 
ctnd taken side with the EngUsh, and were, after the war, taken 
Over to Nova Scotia and there settled on lands granted to them. 
They were, however, not satisfied with the new conditions of things, 
cind asked to be removed to Sierra Leone. They were landed here 
ixi 1792. 

Another batch of five himdred and fifty persons was landed 
liere in 1800, and settled at Granville Town. 

On the abolition of the slave trade, slaves captured from time 
t;o time by British cruisers were put ashore and found a home at 
Sierra Leone. This was the main source from which the popula- 
tion of the Colony was supplied. 

It is probable that the first efforts at education were made by jp^^^ ^^^j 
the Nova Scotian Africans who were landed here in 1792. While 
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they were in Nova Scotia these people spared no efforts for their 
mental improvement, parting with a ]>ortion of their earnings to 
put themselves to school. And when they were brought into the 
new Colony they found opportunity of putting to good use the 
eduoation thus acquired by establisliing classes for tlie instruction 
of their children and others in useful knowledge. 

Efforts were made as early as 1795 by the Baptist Missionary 
Society. From 1797 to 1800 the Scottish and London Missionary 
Societies sent eight missionaries to the Colony and the neighbour- 
hood, but froln various oausen the missions failed and were dis- 
continued. 

There was one Central School under the control of the Sierra 
Leone Company, which seems to have done fairly good work. 
Respecting this school and the nature of the work done by it, the 
Directors of the Company on the transfer of the Colony to the 
British Grovernment in 1807 observed : '* The Company have com- 
municated the blessings flowing from a knowledge of letters and 
from Christian instruction to hundreds of negroes on the coast of 
Africa, and by a careful education in this country they have elevated 
the character of several of the African cliiefs and directed their 
minds to objects of the very first importance to their coimtry." 
cquiring a The great majority of the population consisted, as has been re- 
i5w Ian- marked above, of slaves emancipated by British cruisers. The 
avarice of the slave raiders fanned by the dealers in the trade had 
torn from their homes people of various tribes and languages whom 
British generosity now provided with a new home. They were a 
very mixed multitude, and Iiad to acquire a common language as 
the medium of communication with one another and the rest of 
their fellow colonists. That language was the English. The 
children among those tims lil)ei-ated had to be sent to school till 
they reached the age of twelve or fourtet*>n ye^irs. The period of 
their stay in school thus dejiended on the age at which the child 
was accidentally brought into the Colony. But there was a regula- 
tion that the period of tuition was in no case to be lees than one year. 
Ic was unwisely arranged that these liberated children should be 
educated separately from the Colony-bom children, and this did 
not fail to produce the inevitable result tliat it kept them from 
making that progress in the English language and in the habits of 
civilised life which they would have acquired by association with 
the others. 
i^orkofMis- The arrival of missionaries in (*/)nnection with the two great 
^naiy Missionary Societies, the ('hurch Missionaiy and the Wesleyan 

Missionary Society, in 1815 and 18 K), gave a fillip to the work of 
education and cliristianisation that had lieen set on foot. 

The Church Missionary Society commenced its labours on the 
Coast in 1804, but its early efforts were directed to the Rio Pongas 
till 1816, when they were withdrawn and centred in the Colony 
of Sierra Leone, " where such an obvious and promising field of 
usefulness presented itself." 
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So well did these societies do their work that in 1840, out of a Condition of 
population of 40,000, 6,000 children were attending the schools ; J^JJ**'^" "* 
or, if the number of thos*^ receiving weekly instruction only at the 
Sunday Schools be added. R,000 childivn— one-fifth of the popula- 
tion — were being eduoated. 

At this period thero wei-o forty-two S(''h(K)lH in the C.k>loiiy, of 
which fourteen were (xoveriiment Schools, six being attended 
exclusively by liberated African children and eight exclusively by 
oolony-born ones ; the remaining twenty-eight belonged to the 
Church and Wesleyan Missionary Societies. 

The school hours then were from 9 a.m. till 2 p.m., the younger 
children being dismissed at 12 o'clock. 

The schools were mostly mixed, the boys and girls being taught 
together in the morning in the rudiments of reading, writing and 
ciphering, and in " repeating catechisms, hymns and prayers, and 
singing psalms." In the afternoon the bigger boys and girls that 
continueid at school were taught separately : the girls exclusively 
in needlework, while the boys were taught the higher rules of 
arithmetio chiefly, and in a few cases a Uttle grammar and 
geography. 

The school fees were in most cases a halfpenny a week ; the few 
who continued in the afternoon paid one penny per week, and three 
ha^penoe for two or more when they were members of the same 
hm%. 

The highest salaries paid t'O native teachers then were £25 and 
£12, the majority receiving the less amoimt. 

The evils of the school system as ])ointed out by Mr. J. Miller, Defect of 
Inspector of Schools, in a Reix)rt submitted in 1841, were : tlie school 

1. The separation of the liberated African children from ^inted oat 
the Colony-bom ones. iS^^n^pS^t^ 

This was condemned Jis placing the liberated African children jg4*^ oo8,m 
under a great disadvantage for acquiring a knowledge of the English 
language, and as promoting and inculcating ideas of caste ; thus 
introducing those ideas which it was the aim of the founders of the 
Colony to remove. 

2. The exclusively religious nature of the instruction im- 
parted, the reading and writing done in the school t)eing 
done wholly out of the Bible. 

The Inspector of Schools thought that no opportunities should 
be omitted " to cultivate the reason, the observation, the imagina- 
tion and the taste of our young pupils, by easy and interesting 
loQBOns from history, from the elements of science, and from English 
literature." 

3. The third disadvantage ]X)inted out was the difficulty of 
obtaining competent teachers, ''a difficulty to be ascribed 
partly to the condition of the Colony, but very much to the 
tmall pecuniary remuneration to the teachers.'' 
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To remedy this evil " something positively requires to be done 
to form and raise a better class of instructors than are generally 
to be found in the Colony." For this purjKwe '' only one plan 
can be suggested, that of a normal school ; and it is now some time 
since a proposition was made in Coimcil by Colonel Doherty, which 
has been referred by him to Her Majesty's Grovemment, for estab- 
lishing such a seminary in Freetown, under an European : a school, 
namely, for the training of colonial teachers/* This was in 1841, 
sixty years ago ! 
Government The six schools for Uberated African children wholly cared for 
8ohool8. ijy ^Y^Q Government were two for boys, one at Gloucester containing 
233 boys, one at Kent containing 212 ; the three girls* schools were 
one at Wellington of 78 girls, one at Hastings of 31, and one at 
York of 34 ; the sixth at Charlotte was a double school, containing 
50 boys and 62 girls. The other eight Government schools for 
colony-bom children, the teachers of which were paid by the 
GrOvemment, were located at llokelle, Aberdeen, Lumley, Goderich, 
Hamilton, Dublin and Uicketta ; there was also one near Freetown. 
The Church Missionary Society was doing good work in the 
education of the liberated African children, but owing to the inter- 
ference of the authorities on that ac<x)unt with some of their regula- 
tions they abandoned their work in that direction and confined 
their attention to the education of children bom in the colony. 
Expenditura The annual exj:)enditure of the Church Missionary Society, in 
of file Mis. 1840, on churches and schools was £6,852 18s. lid., and of the 
SodeSes in Wesleyan Society £1,483 Os. 5d. 

^^^' About this time the Church Missionary Society established a 

tSS I^ita'. school, the " Christian Institution," at Fourah Bay, " for training 
tion" at native schoolmasters," and it was under the care of Rev. E. Jones. 
Foarah Bay. B^t ^g ^he work in the schools was almost exclusively of a reUgious 
character, so the training of the masters was almost exclusively 
confined to the study of religious subjects. 

The following statements of Dr. Madden, Her Majesty's Com- 
missioner of Enquiry on the West Coast of Africa, with reference to 
some of the schools visited by him would give an idea of the standard 
of attainments reached by, at least, some of the schools. He 
visited a Church Missionary Society's school at Kissy Road, under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Peyton (European missionaries), con- 
sisting of 254 boys and 149 girls. He stated that this school was 
certainly the most admirably conducted of any he had seen on the 
coast of Africa. He also visited a Wesleyan school m Zion Chapel, 
consisting of 230 girls, who were taught reading and needlework 
only. In the school in Bathurst Street, under the direction of a 
native teacher educated in England, ** a man of superior attain- 
ments," he found a greater progress made in the education of the 
children than in any other school he had visited, " with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Peyton's." " Li reading, writing and geography the 
first class boys could hardly have been surpassed by those of any 
"Ruropean school" The number of pupils here wa» 192. 
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In 1845 an imporCant step in matters educational was made by Establish- 
the Church Missionary Society. This was the. establishment of a ™^^|J 
granunar school, and an institution for the training of females School, IS^ 
excliisively. 

It was the desire of the Society, no doubt, to free the character 
of the education generally imparted in the schools from the charge 
of being of a too exclusively religious character. For it was pro- 
posed to give in the grammar school a sound religious and general 
education to boys and youths who had receiv^ some previous 
training in the lower schools ; and, as regarded native agency in 
connection with their work, it was to be a middle school between 
the lower or primary schools and the Christian Institution, subse- 
quently called the Fourah Bay College. At this school most of 
. the young men who eventually became schoolmasters in the colony 
received their education. 

The educational condition of the Colony continued like this for Condition < 
a considerable time, the two Societies, the Church Missionary and ]^^^*®" 
the Wesleyan, doing the best they could in its aid. But it does not 
appear that much was done in the way of broadening the basis of 
the education imparted in the schools. For, in 1868, Mr. J. S. 
Ijaurie, Educational Commissioner sent out by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, to report 
on the state of education in Sierra Leone, remarked, after making 
exception of the upper sections of the schools, that " fair writing 
on slates, moderate reading in the Testament and passable spelling 
v^ere the not remarkably rare achievements of the lower classes " ; 
und from the returns made him of supply of books and apparatus, 
Siblea, Testaments and Catechisms constituted the principal items 
of such supplies. And even in 1870 Mr. T. H. Popplestone, Director 
of Public Instruction, reported that " the whole stock of class 
Y-eading books in the great number of schools, especially those not 
oonnected with the Church of Hhgland, generally consisted of a 
few Bibles and Primers with two or three partially-defaced Reading 
sheets." 

Direct support of education by the Government had by thisCiU)veininen 
t^ime been considerably diminished. The majority of the schools ^jfe^'" *" 
ffor liberated African children had Ijeen closed because the class of 
persons for whom they were intended were no longer forthcoming. 
CJovemment schools for colony-bom children were in 1868 to be 
found only in such hamlets as Macdonald, Eakanda, Campl)ell 
Town, Sussex, Russell, Ricketts, and John Obi, at each of which 
t,he Crovemment expenses amounted to £12 per annum. 

There was a Government school in Freetown which was reported 
by Mr. Laurie, in 1868, to be " above the average in regard \o 
numbers and eflSciency ; but the premises are thoroughly bad." 

A little before this the Government began to give an allowance E^hicaiion 
to the Church Missionary Society for the education of the children cl»iWreii of 
of native chiefs. The amoimt spent in 1867 imder this head was chi^ 
£138 68. 8d. The total expenditure by the Government on mscount 
pf education in that year was £72G 19s, 
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Mr. J. S. 
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Recoiumin- 
dationa of 
Education 
C^inmissic n« 
•r in 1868. 



Mr. Ijaurie was Cf)innii8aionod in 1868 to report on the condition 
of education in the C/olony. He found ninety-five sohoob in exist- 
ence I To arrive at thin nuniljer, Mr. Laurie must have counted 
eveiy i}088ihle collection of children, few or niany» as a school. 
H<^ nMnark<»d in liin RejH)rt that the oniinary att<endance at one 
was as high sus 2<H), whilst in two cani^ he *' found no more than 
eleven and five children itJSiKMitively." Of coui'se, these last are 
merely nomuial schools, and a considerable portion of the ninet\'- 
five cannot be regarded in any other light. Further, he remarked 
that '' the redundancy of schools is, in fact, most remarkable, and, 
when contrasted with the prevailing poverty of resources, can 
only be explained by the facility and cheapness with which they 
can be established and supported, and by the determination of 
every religious body, however small numerically, to have a school 
of its own for the training of the rising generation in its own form 
of faith. In a village containing but 500 souls I found three schools, 
when one ought to suffice. ... It would doubtless be con- 
ceded that one well-found and efficiently-taught school is prefer- 
able to two, three, or any nuraljer of bad ones. It is, let us hope, 
safe to assert that, when education becomes a mockery, it proves 
a delusion and a snare." 

Of the school teachers Mr. Laurie remarked, '' the teacher up to 
the present moment has had comparatively little instruction and 
no training." 

The gross average attendance in the schools was returned, on 
the requisition of Mr. Ijaurie, at 5,519. He thought this was larger 
than what from personal investigation he had been led to expect ; 
and, indeed, for a total roll number of about 6,000 this is excep- 
tionally high. The })opulation of the colony at this time was given 
at 42,000. 

The following is a summary of recommendations made by Mr. 
Laurie, " with especial regard to^impUcity, efficiency and economy 
combined." 

1. The establishing by Government of a model practising school 
to include an infant class-room and a scheme of technical instruction. 

2. The appointment of a sujx^rintendent of the model school and 
Director of Public Instruction. 

The details of this recommendation had m view the pi*ovision of 
a means of affording " training " to the school teachers, a provision 
felt to be — as had l^een felt thirty years before — essentially requisite. 
But, however much the suggestions of Mr. Laurie might serve the 
purpose of '* economy," they could not serve those of " simplicity " 
and *' efficiency." 

3. The pelyment of grants-in-aid for attendance and examination 
to approved schools, and that a teacher's salary be fixed at a 
minimum of £15 per annum exclusive of Government grants. 

As a result of this commission and the foregoing reoonunenda- 
tions : — 

1 . A Government model school was established, but it was not 
a practising school 
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2. A Director of Public Instruction was appointed. 

3. A system of classification in '' Standards " was introduced iu 
the schools. 

Mr. T. H. Popplestone, the Director of Public Instruction, in Report and 
his first visits of inspection and examination, extending f rom Biu^estions 
December, 1869, to January 28, 1870, explained to the managers of ^JSic Iu 
and teachers the manner in which future examinations would be itractioD, 
conducted and made suggestions for re^^lassifying their schools. ^^'^^- 

He adopted the conditions previously suggested by Mr. J. S. 
liiurie under which schools would be assisted by the Colonial 
Government. They were : 

1. That the premises be sufficiently commodious, substantial, 
well-ventilated, clean and otherwise healthy. 

2. That, whether chapels or not, they be fitted up as a school 
ia required to be, i.6., in accordance with a simple specified plan 
to be had on application. 

3. That a stock of books, slates and other school materials in 
daily consumption be kept in store, and in quantities proportioned 
to the actual requirements of all the scholars in average attendance. 

4. That the average attendance amount to thirty, except in 
cases where no public elementary school existed within one mile. 

5. That the teacher be guaranteed a salary of not less than 
£15 per annum, which might include the school fees and emolu- 
ments for Simday service, but which must exclude all public 
grants whatever. 

6. That the principal teacher pass an elementary examination 
in reading, writing, aritlunetic, English grammar, English history 
iind geography. 

7. That the responsible authorities formally agree to these 
proposals. 

** The money thus granted is intended to assist voluntary efforts 
^rid will only be given when a proper proportion of the expense 
^3 borne by the inhabitants of the locality in which the school is 
^ttiuated, or by the religious body with which it is connected." 

The rates of grants recommended by Mr. Laurie and adopted 
^^v^ere a capitation grant at 6d. and a result grant at 6d. for each 
f^oSB in each of the subjects of reading, writing and arithmetic 
^or every child who had attended on fifty days during the six 
^^ontha preceding the examination. 

It was shown by Mr. Popplestone after his first inspection that 
^lie rate of grant was small, and he proposed in either case a shilling 
^t^tead of sixpence for each half-year ; but this does not seem to 
^^ave been approved. 

One important remark among others in connection with his 

ftrst visits of inspection was made l)y Mr. Popplestone. This is 

Here quoted : — " A great difference was everywhere painfully 

Manifest between the attainments of the boys and the girls. Indeed 

the little knowledge the latter possessed of numbers and the most 

elementary principles of Arithmetic was very marked, and» I 

QcmfesB, unaccountable. There seems to be a filing amongst the 

»75. ^ 
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greater number of teachers that the girls cannot learn Arithmetic, 
and therefore efforts in that direction would be mis-spent. In 
very few uistances did the girls attempt to write from dictation, 
and only a small nmnber could copy from a printed book. . . 
By the method of individual examination I beUeve we shall see a 
steady improvement in this particular defect as well as in the 
others I shall afterwards mention. In addition to this difference 
between the attainments of the sexes, a very undue attention is 
given to the upper section of the schod^ at the expense of the lower 
and far more numerous portion. This, of course, is a great evil, 
and produces its legitimate results. When the pupils reach the 
highest classes, the master has to expend efforts in inverse pro- 
portion to their previous training. Even worse than this is the 
fact that large numbers leave school without getting to the higher 
classes, and therefore carry away the barest rudimentary know- 
ledge, and that of a kind more calculated to make them disgusted 
than to prove an incentive to future cultivation." 
orernment Hence originated a system of inspection, but based upon no 
i2P*!JL^*®°» education law, nor upon any set of regulations having the semblance 
of law. 

For some reason or other the Wesleyan denonunation did not 
accept the offer of inspection, and so stood outside of the arrange- 
ments. The Church of England, United Methodist Free Churches 
and the Countess of Huntingdon's Connexion accepted the offer 
and placed their schools under inspection. 
»8»tionof This was the condition of things from 1870 to 1877. In the 
nlnte *1877. ^^^^^ 7^^ ^^® Government suddenly stopped making grants to 
the schools, and consequently no inspections were held. But the 
new system introduced by the change had opened the eyes of the 
school managers to a more desirable state of things, and efforts 
were made to keep on in the new paths. 
lucatioQ The schools were left without Grovemment inspection and 
^^oance, Government aid imtil the year 1881, when the first Ordinance 
for the promotion and assistance of education in the Colony of 
Sierra Leone was passed. 

At this time the Government Model School was the only edu- 
cational establishment supported by the Government, with a staff 
of teachers, but no Director of Education acting as its superinten- 
dent. The name was later on changed to Government Practising 
School, though it never served the purposes of a practising school, 
and was finally abolished in the year 1899, the last of its race. 

The Education Ordinance that was passed in 1881 was not set 
in motion, but was repealed by another passed in 1882. 

m. The Pbesent System (1882-1900). 
A.— Pbimaey Education. 

The present system of education was established by an Ordinance 
passed in X882 by Sir A. E. Hftvelock A similv ordinance WHP 
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passed at the Gambia, Gold Coast and I^gos. In fact, all the 
schools in British West Africa, from the Gambia to Lagos, were, 
as far as Government assistance was concerned, included in one 
Inspectorate, officered by one Inspector and a Sub-Inspector of 
Schools. It will be seen that such grouping could not last longer 
than was deemed absolutely necessary, from whatever standpoint 
it was viewed. Accordingly, as occasion arose, as regards either 
the Sub-Inspector or the Inspector, Lagos and the Gold Coast 
severed themselves from this connection, so that by 1893 each 
l)ecame independent. Only Sierra licone and the Gambia I'emaincd 
connected. They have contiimed so down to the present time ; 
but it seems likely that even this will not last much longer. In 
each Colony the system is directed by its own Board of Education, 
but with one Inspector of Schools for both. 
The Education Ordinance, 1882, provided for: — Edacation 

1. The establishment of a Board of Education, to consist of the Ordinance, 
Grovernor or Officer administering the Government, of the mem- 
bers of the Kxecutive Council and four other jiersons, to be 
nominated by the Governor, the Board to have the power of 
making rules. 

2. Grovemment schools to )3e established and maintained entirely 
by the Grovemment 

3. The giving aid from the PubUc Funds of the Colony imder 
expressed conditions to schools established by private persons, 
or by some acknowledged society, body or corporation. 

4. The establishment of Industrial Schools in these terms : 

" Schools in which all the pupils devote not less than two hours 
of every school day to manual labour on a regular and approved 
s^ystem shall be considered to* be Industrial Schools, and in any 
3uch school the pajrment of fees shall not be required as a condition 
of receiving a grant-in-aid. Manual labour shall be understood 
tx) mean any kind of handicraft, manufacturing process or agri- 
csultural work." 

** To every Industrial School as aforesaid an addition may be 
made to the capitation and proficiency grants to which they may 
be entitled under the Ordinance, equivalent to one-half of the 
amount of such grants." 

5. The training of teachers on an economical basis, as sug- 
gested by Mr. J. S. Laurie : — 

" A grant from Public Funds, the amount of which shall be 

fixed from time to time by the Board of Education, may be made 

to any Training College, School or Institution in which teachers are 

trained, for every teacher who shall have proved his competency 

to teach by obtaining a certificate from the Board of Education : 

Provided that every such teacher shall have received at least two 

yeani' instruction in such Training College, School or Institution, 

and shall give a Bond to the Governor ... to teach either 

in a Government school or a school receiving a grant-in-aid for a 

period of five years/^ 
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The Board Rules framed under this Ordinance provided for— 

1. The examination of teachers and classification of certificates. 

2. Grants for school-houses, furniture and apparatus. 

3. Bates of grants-in-aid to schools for results and industrial 
training. 

4. Three special grants to schools showing '' the highest standard 
of excellence by obtaining the highest percentage of passes." 

On these bases the present system of education was founded. 
As time went on and experience was gained they were now and 
again modified. 

The Ordinance of 1882 was repealed by that of 1895, and the 

Rules have been twice revised, in 1895 and 1899. 

Ednoation '^^^ Ordinance of 1895 introduced no particularly new feature, 

Ordinance, but chiefiy rearranged the provisions with a view to greater clear- 

18»5. neas. It enlarged the constitution of the Board of Education m 

as to include the Inspector of Schools, and made the appointment 

of the '^ other '' persons as members of the Board rest in tho 

Governor-in-Council. 

Edacation The Rules became more comprehensive and introduced some 

Rules, 1899. important items. They were again revised in 1899, and now 

contain the following provisions among others:— 
CIai>ftification The teachers recognised by the Board are (a) probationers 
of Teaehen. (b) pupil-teachers ; (c) assistant teachers ; (d) provisionally certifi- 
cated teachers ; {e) certificated teachers. 
Probationers. The engagement of probationers may conmience at any time. 
They must not ]ye less than fourteen years of age at the time of their 
engagement, must be approved by the Inspector, produce the usual 
certificates, and have passed the Fourth Standard at least. They 
are not permitted to teach more than half the time the school is 
open. Neglect of these provisions forfeits the recognition of the 
Board of such probationer as a member of the staff of the school. 
Pupil- The engagement of a pupil-teacher can only begin on January 1st. 

Teachers. • He need not have served as probationer, but must not Ije less than 
fifteen years of age at the time of his engagement. He must have 
been approved by the Inspector, produced the necessar}' certificates, 
and have passed a qualifying examination in Standard VI. at least. 
The length of the engagement of a pupil-teacher is ordinarily 
three years, during which time the Managers are expected to see 
that he is pro])erly instructed. At the end of each year he is required 
to pass the examination specified for that year ; two con- 
secutive failures to pass the examination required, or failure of his 
health, or Managei's' neglect of their duty to him will cause the 
Board to cease to i-ecognise such pupil-teacher. 

At the termination of his appointment a pupil-teacher may 

become a student in a recognised training college, an assistant 

teacher or a provisionally certificated teacher. 

Stadenu in a Before pupil-teachers can be admitted as students in a recognised 

Training training college they must have passed the third year's examina- 

Ck>llege. ^Jqjj fop pupil-teachers. 

* See also Extract from Colonial Reports. Annual. No. 389. Sierra Loone. 
neport for 1C02 on | age 90, 1>elow. 
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These rules thus aim at introducing and establishing the pupil- 
teacher system, and the success of the present scheme for the 
training of masters largely, if not wholly, depends on it. This is the 
second year of its trial and the outlook is not very promising, though 
there is hope of its ultimate success. Pupils are so impatient of 
continuing at school after they have passed the Fourth Standard 
that it is difficult to get them to qualify for pupil-teacherships. 

Pemons who have passed the third year's pupil-teachers' examina- Asnstant 
tion or teachers who hold a third-class certificate under the previous Teachers. 
Board Rules may be recognised as assistant teachers. 

Provisional certificates may be issued by the Board of Education ProTisiooall; 
for such periods as the Board may decide, and are forfeited if the Certmcated 
holders of them are twice reported to be inefficient by the Inspector. 
Such certificates are issued to persons specially recommended by the 
Inspector when there are not sufficient certificated teachers. 

Teachers' certificates are issued to students who have passed the Certificated 
first and second years* examinations at a training college. Teachers' Teachers, 
certificates may be issued also to the following persons : teachers 
who, subject to the necessary conditions, have passed the first year's 
examination for students, and for a year subsequently have held 
situations imder certificated teachers ; and teachers who hold a 
aeoond-class certificate under the previous Board Rules, and, being 
in charge of a school, have had two favourable reports from the 
Inspector, provided they successfully pass the second year's examina- 
tion for students. 

Parchment certificates are awarded to certificated teachers who Parchment 
have obtained two favourable reports from the Inspector after two Certificated 
years' consecutive work in one and the same school. ^"^ 

The minimum school staff requires a certificated teacher for all Minimam 
achoob having an average attendance of sixty; an additional ^**^* S**^* 
Certificated teacher for an additional average attendance of eighty ; 
un assistant teacher or a provisionally certificated teacher for every 
additional average attendance of sixty ; a pupil-teacher for an 
additional average attendance of forty, and a probationer for an 
additional average attendance of twenty. 

Qrants are made on account of pupil-teachera at the rates of £2, Graotsin 
.£3 and £4 respectively for a " good pass " at the first, second and xSLha^"^*^ 
third year's examination, and £1 , £2 and £3 for a " fair pass." 

To encourage the formation of central or other classes for the Of Existiog 
instruction of existing teachers desiring to qualify for certificates, q^^fj^g 
Under certain prescribed conditions a grant of £10 is made to be for Certifi- 
applied to the funds of any such school or classes on account of each ^^^- 
teacher belonging to any such school or classes who shall succeed in 
passing the second year's examination for a certificate. 

Qrants at the rate of £15, £10 and £6 per annum respectively Of Teachers' 
are made in aid of the salaries of teachers according to their status ^^^^"^ 
as parchment certificated, certificated or assistant teachers ; pro- 
vided that they receive each a minimum salaiy of £60, £40 or £28 
from the Managers of their schools. 
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The foliowiug ai*e some of the conditions to be fulfilled before a 
grant can be made in aid of a school : — 

(a) The accommodation must be sufficient, and the premises 
healthy and properly constructed. ^^ . 

(6) The Managers must render an accurate statement of the 
school's income and expenditure. 

(c) The school must have met at least 380 times in the yeai*. 

(d) A minimum of 40 per cent, of the scholars presented for 

examination must pass the annual examination. 

The grants are based on the average attendance and the results 
of individual examination, except in the case of infant schools or 
classes. 

In addition, an award is made where the organisation and disci- 
pHne are satisfactory ; and to schools in which the results of exami- 
nation are good, and 60 per cent., 70 per cent., 80 per cent., or 
90 per cent, of those presented for examination pass in all the three 
elementary subjects of i^eading, writing and arithmetic, special 
grants are made in addition to the foregoing. 

The optional subjects are geography, history', grammar and 
drawing. Sewing is obUgatory for girls. For each of these 
separate awards are made according to the results of exammation 
in them. 

Grants are made for infant classes at the rate of one shillmg or 
sixpence, according to proficiency shown at a collective examination, 
in addition to those for average attendance, organisation and 
discipline. Infants for whom proficiency grant may be made are 
those between the ages of four and seven. Where arrangements 
are made for the instruction of the infants in such a way as not to 
disturb the older scholars in their work, whether by being taught 
m a separate building, or if in the same building not on the same 
floor, or if on the same floor in a separate room, the partition walls 
of which are constructed with a view to exclude noise from other 
parts of the school, the grants may be two shillings and sixpence, or 
two shillings per head according to the efficiency of the work done, 
instead of one shilling or sixpence as otherwise provided. 

The grants made to a school are to be applied (a) to the improve- 
ment or maintenance of the building, furniture or apparatus, and 
(6) to increasing the remuneration of the teachers of such school. 
But the amoimt to be paid as grant-in-aid to any one school is 
limited to one half of its annual income from all sources. 

Grants are not now made in aid of repairs of a school-house, but 
only for the erection of new buildings or the enlargement of existing 
ones ; provided that before the work is taken in hand tiie conaent 
of the Board of Education is obtained and estimates are submitted 
for its approval. This grant is fixed at one-tenth of the estimated 
or actual cost of the work. 

The desirabiUty of having a training QoUege for the professional 
training of teachers for the schools of the Colony was felt so far back 
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us 1840, but only by the llulee of 1899 has a i*eal attempt been uiade 
towards realismg that long-felt want. For the purposes of these 
Rules a traming college is defined to be an institution either for 
boarding, lodging and instructing, or for merely instructing 
students who are prqMuing to become certificated teachers in 
el^nentary schools. It must include, either on the premises or 
within a convenient diBtanoe» a practising school in which the 
students may learn the practical exercise of their profession. 

The candidates for admission into a training college are pupil- 
teachers who have completed their third year and passed the 
examination of that year, otherwise called the Government Scholar- 
ship Elxamination. The number to be admitted in any one year 
is limited to six, viz., four resident and two non-resident ; provided 
that the Board of Education may, with the consent of the Governor, 
increase the number according to the demand for teachers in the 
elementary sohoob of the Colony. 

The grant to an approved training college shall be £50, payable 
quarterly, for each student in residence, and £20 for each day 
student. An additional £20 may be spent for each student of the 
latter class towards his support during his period of training. 

Before a student is admitted into a training college he, together 
with one approved surety, shall give a bond to the Governor binding 
him to be of good behaviour during his course of training, and to 
teach for a period of five years at least either in a training college, 
Crovemment school, or an assisted school, after the conclusion of 
his course of trainmg. In each case of a student failing to pass the 
year's examination, the amount due for' the last quarter on account 
of such student shall be forfeited to the Government, unless he or 
she has been excused such examination on account of illness or 
other cause accepted as satisfactory by the Board. 

The Mohammedan section of the commimity are, like any other, ^ . . 

admissible to the provisions of the Education Ordinance and Board an Edoea- 
BuleSy and may erect schools of their own and claim the sametion. 
assistance given to the others, or may send their children to existing 
schools. This they can do, inasmuch as by the terms of the Educa- 
tion Ordinance an assisted school must be open to all children, 
" irrespective of race or religion," and ** no pupil may receive any 
religious instruction to which the parent or guardian of such 
pufnl objects.'' 

But, from either disinclination or inability, no schools were 
established by them ; and only a small proportion of their children 
sought the advantages of education in the Christian sohoob. 

In 1891, to encourage the Mohammedans to establish their own 
sohocris for teaching English, a grant of £48 per annum was offered 
them on easy terms, namely, to obtain a certificate from the In- 
spector of Schools that the school for which a grant is claimed bad 
been open during the quarter, and that school work (in English) 
had been done. 

Only one school received this grant for several vears. For the 
last two years the number has been three. 
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The total number on the roll of these schooh is about 500, and 
the average attendance about 300. 

There is now a Director of Mohammedan Education, who has 
instituted special classes for the training of teachers. 

Three scholarships, of the aggregate value of £30 a year, are 
open for competition to the pupils of assisted schools. A successful 
candidate *' must consent to attend a Secondary School approved 
by the Board of Education during the currency of the scholarship, 
but may elect the school he desires to attend." 

Each scholarship is tenable in the first instance for one year 
only, but may, upon its being shown to the satisfaction of the Board 
that the scholar continues to be of good character and conduct, 
and is persevering in and benefiting from the instruction received, 
be extended from year to year for a further term of two years. 

To be eligible a candidate must present a certificate signed by 
the principal teacher of the school he has last attended, that he is 
of good character and conduct, and that his parents and guardians 
are themselves unable to provide him with further education. 
He must also have been in regular attendance at some primary 
school in the Colony, and have passed in Standard V. or VI. 

As a rttult of the present system, education is certainly more 
general ^ong the masses, though the standard of attainments 
is not so high as may be diesired. This is owing to causes which 
have been referred to, and which, though difficult of removal, are 
not insuperable. 

The great difference, " painfully manifest " to Mr. Popplestone 
in 1870, between the attainments of the boys and girls has been 
very considerably reduced ; both receive the same kind of 
instruction, and generally the same amount of attention, and the 
girls often compete with the boys with conspicuous success. 

The teacher's attention is more evenly distributed over the school, 
instead of being confined to the upper section at the expense of the 
lower and far more numerous portion. Thus have been fulfilled 
Mr. Popplestone's anticipations, that by the method of individual 
examination we should see improvement in those particular defects. 

There has also been a great improvement in the position of the 
masters. 

B. SSCONDABT AND HlOHSB EdTTOATION. 



8eeon<^ry 
Sdncation. 



Secondary education receives no support from the Government. 
All the secondary schools are supported by denominational societiee, 
viz., Fourah Bay College, Grammar School, and Annie Walsh 
Memorial School for girls, by the Church Missionary Society ; two 
High Schools for boys and girls by the Wesleyan Methodist Society ; 
and the Convent School by the Catholic Mission. 

They are semi-public schools, none of them being strictly denomi- 
national, that is, attended only by childi'en whose parents are 
connected with the religious body that maintains them. 

The Fourah The Fourah Bay College is affiliated to the Univei'sity of Durham. 

Hay CoUoge. which has enaUed some of its alumni to attain to the B.A. degree 
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without having been in England. The course of studies in the 
College is now essentially theological, the students chiefly punming 
the course for a Ucence in theology. There is also a department 
for the training of school teachers, which is at present the recog 
niaed '" Training College " for teachers in the Colony. It has an 
Kngliah normal master, and there is a practising school in the 
groimds of the College. 

C. Tbchnioal Education. 

There is no scheme of technical education in connection with the 
educational system of the Colony. 

The Government has made unsuccessful attempts to introduce 
some such scheme by offering grants-in-aid to the religious Ijodies, 
separately or collectively, for any plan that could be suggested, 
but nothing practicable was arrived at. 

The only assistance that is given in this direction is a subsidy of 
JC120 per annum paid in aid of the Diocesan Technical School. 

This school was established in 1895. Its curriculum embraces Dioceami 
the various branches of drawing, carpentry, joinery and the technical 
principles of building construction generally. It is doing a good ^ ' 
work, but the classes are not largely attended. Classes for the 
instruction of teachers in drawing are held here. A series of forty 
lectures are given, extending over a period of five months. At 
the conclusion' of the course examinations may be held, at which 
the successful teachers receive certificates qualifying them to be 
teachers of drawing. 

D. Statistics. 

The population of the Colony is 76,656 ; the number of children statbticu 
of school age is given at 13,853. 

The following is a table for the last ten years of the roll number Roll Nun 
and average attendance at the inspected schools :— Mt^dan 





Roll Number. j 


Average 
Attendance. 


1891 


8,526 i 


5,984 


1892 


8,102 


6,943 


1893 


8,389 


5,956 


1894 


8,337 


6,033 


1895 


8,280 


5,926 


1896 


8,416 


5,883 


1897 


8,856 


6,096 


1898 


8,368 


5,707 


1899 


8,103 


6,660 


1900 


7,870 


5,661 



The number of suhoois inspected in lUOO waB seventy-seven 
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^»MneBXid The total income of the schoota from all aources, for the year 
Expenditure jqqq ^^ £^887 158. 6d., to which the Govermnent coniribated 
in grants in-aid £1,533 10s., and the total expenditure for the 
same time was £4,565 38. lid. 

The total estimated cost to the Government for education for 
the current year, including administration and sundry other 
charges, is £3,665, of which £1,620 is for grants-in-aid of elementary 
schools, and about £600 in aid of the Training College for teachers. 

M. J. Marks, 
Insuector of Schools. 
Educiition Office, 

Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
December, 1901. 



EXTBACT FBOM Ck)LONIAL RSPOBTS. AkKUAL. No. 389. SlXBBA 

LsoNS. BxpoBT FOB 1902. (Gd. 1388.13.) 



*' The openings in the Govenunent Departments both here and along the 
coast for entrance to the Government Service have affected the teaching 
profession by offering inducements to some masters to discontinue their 
services as teachers, and more especially by drawing away a considerable 
number of lads who were expected to remain at schoc^ and qualify as pupil- 
teachers to enter a training college with a view eventually to recruit the 
ranks of masters. 

" The Board of Education has bad to reconsider the provisions contained 
in the Education Rules in regard to pupil-teachers, and in the hope of 
offering better inducements to candidates by a more liberal scale of re- 
muneration, and by providing a surer and more appreciable means of pre- 
paratory training, a set ol proposals drawn up by a sub-oommittee of the 
Board was discussed in detail and approved by the Board and strongly re- 
commended for adoption by the Government. It is self-evident that the 
educational work done in the schools cannot be effective until a constant 
supply of reliable and competent men as teachers is secured.** 



^f 
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APPENDIX A. 
THE EDUCATION ORDINANCE, 1895. 

An Obdinance to Consolidate and Amend the Law Relating 
TO THE Promotion and Assistance of Education in the 
C!olony. 

(Ordinance No. 3 of 1895.) 



Whereas it is expedient to consolidate and amend the law relating to Preamble. 
^ he promotion and assistance of Education in the Colony : 

Be it therefore enacted by the Governor of the Colony of Sierra Leone Enacting 
'VTith the advice and consent of the Legblative Council thereof as follows : Claase. 

I. In this Ordinance unless the context otherwise requires : Interpreta- 

** Managers " means such person or persons resident in the Colony as *^®° ^^ terms, 
^rc the governing body of the school who if not the owners of or having 
^he legal interest in the school building vested in them are the representa- 
%ives of or appointed by the person or persons owning the school building 
^3r having the legal interest therein vested in him or them. 

*' Local Managers ** means the person or persons appointed by the 
3Ianager8 or by the person or persons who are the owners of or have the 
legal interest in the school building vested in them to have the immediate 
management of any assisted school. 

" Primary School " or ** Elementary School " means school or depart- 
ment of a school in which elementary instruction is given in accordance 
with rules framed by the Board of Education. 

'* Secondary School** means a school of higher education approved as 
^uch by the Board of Education. 

** Industrial School ** means school at which either all'thc pupils, or a 
proportion of them fixed by the Board of Education devote not less than 
ten hours a week to manual labour, that is to say, to some handicraft, 
manufacturing process, or agricultural work, or in the case of females, 
domestic economy on a plan approved by the Board. 

*' Training Institution '* means any college school or institution in the 
Colony in which teachers are trained. 

II. It shall be lawful for the Ouveruor to appoint an Inspector of Schools, Appointment 
and such other educational officers as may be requisite for the purposes of edaca- 

of this Ordinance. tionalotficeTR 

in. There shall be a Board of Education which shall consist of the ^ ... . . 
Governor, of the members of the Executive Council except the Officer ^,f gj^^ ^1° 
Commanding the Troops and of the Inspector of Schools and of other Education, 
persons not exceeding four in number appointed by the Qovernor-in-Council. 

IV. It shall be lawful for the Governor, in the case of the illness, incapa- Power to 
city, or temporary absence from the Colony, of any appointed member of ^PP^rl^ f 
the Board, to appoint some other person to act temporarily in his stsad. during 

abaenoe of 
approved 

V. Primary Schools, Industrial Schools, and Traming Institutions shall "J®™"*"- 

be eatitled to receive from the public funds of the Colony grants-in-«id pfw^J*-™"*** 
under this Ordinance. , SS^JSd 

IllBtitHtiOD* 

I 
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wer to VI. The Board may, subject to the approval of the Legislative Council 

ard to from time to time, make, alter and revoke, rules for — 
kke KoleB. 

(a) the conduct of their business : 

(6) regulating applications for and allowance of grants-in-aid of 
Primary Schools, Industrial Schools, and Training Institutions ; 

(c) fixing the different rates of grants and the payment and applica- 

tion thereof ; 

(d) determining the proportion of grants payable by the Managers 

towards the remuneration of '^achers ; 

(e) the examination of assisted schods and the Teachers thereof 

and the granting of certificates of competency to such Teachers ; 

(/) the keeping of re^yrd books [including account booLs] by Mana- 
gers, Local Managers and Teachers ; 

(g) the furnishing of statistics [including accounts] by Managers, 
Local Managers and Teachers ; 

ih) the awarding of grants-in-aid to Primary Schoub, Industrial 
Schools and Training Institutions ; 

(t) the granting and holding of scholarships ; 

ik) the cstablisliment and management of School savings banks ; 
and 

(/) Generally for carrying out the provisions of this Ordinance. 

Such rules shall on being approved by the Legislative Council and 
published m the Sierra Leone Royal Gazette form part of this Ordinance. 

to Infants VII. No assistance shall be given to any school in respect of any infant 
imder the age of four years. 

Dditionsof VIII. Until otherwise provided by rules made under this Ordinance 
f^istancfi to as aforesaid no assistance shall be given to any Primary or Industrial 
lools. School, unless under the following conditions : — 

(1) That the management of the school be vested in Managers or 

Local Managers as may be decided by the Board who shall be 
responsible for the payment of the teachers* salaries and all 
other expenses of the School ; 

(2) That the head teacher hold a certificate from the Board ; 

(3) That the school obtain the percentage of proficiency determined 

by the Board ; 

(4) That the school be at all times open for inspection by any member 

of the Board ; 
<5) That the schod be open to all children irrespective of race or 
reli|^; 

(6) That Beading, Writing, Arithmetic, and, in the case of females, 

plain Needlework be taught at the school ; 

(7) That the average number of pupils attending the school during 

the last preceding school year be not less than thirty daily, 
unless the Board otherwise determine ; 

(8) That the teacher receive school fees from each pupil at the rate 

of not less than one penny per week : provided that where 
more than one child of the same family attend the same school 
the fees may at the discretion of the Managers or Local 
Managers be reduced by one-half for each additional child of 
that family ; 

«9) That the proportion of school fees required by the Board be 
obtained ; 

(10) That no pupil receive any religious instruction to which the 
parent or guardian of such pupil objects, or be compelled to 
be present when such instruction is being imparted ; 
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(11) That children ap]>royed by the Board on the ground that their 
parents or guardians are unable to pay the ordinary school 
fees be received and taught gratuitously or upon such terms 
as the Board may think fit : — 

Provided that the Board may dispense with the conditions con- provbo. 
tained in Sub-sections 8 and 9 in the case of :— 

(a) Industrial Schools ; 

(6) Schools maintained by voluntary contributions mainly 
for the instruction or training of orphan or destitute 
children ; and 

(c) Schools in respect of which it can be shown to the satis- 
faction of the Board that the required proportion of 
fees has not been iMiid by reason of the poverty of 
the parents or guardians of the pupib of such school : 

IX. The Board may refuse to make a grant or may make a less grant Refnsal or 
t l^an what but for this section a school would be entitled to, or it may witliholdiuj* 
^"^ ithhold altogether or for a time the whole or any portion of a grant made ®^ grants. 

t «"^ any school : — 

(1) Where the Board considers the establishment of the school super- 

fluous by reason of the existence of an assisted school in its 
vicinity ; or 

(2) Where the school yields a profit to its proprietor or is able to support 

itself; or 

(3) Where the Managers or Local Managers have not 

(a) Prqperly maintained the school ; or 

(6) Kept the premises in a good and sanitary condition ; or 

(c) Duly paid the expenses of the school ; or 

(4) Where the books required to be kept by Managers, Local Managers 

or Teachers or the statistics to be furnished by the Managers, 
Local Managers or Teachers have not been kept or furnished 
or where any statement in such books or returns has been 
falsified by the Managers, Local Managers or Teachers ; 

(5) Where the Managers, Local Managers or Teachers have failed 

to comply with any of the requirements of the rules made under 
this Ordinance. 

X. The appointment of the Local Managers of an Assisted School shall 
Vw communicated in writing as soon as possible to the Board by the Managers 
^joaking such appointment, and any change in the appointment shall 
^" be so communicated. 



XL The Managers and Local Managers of every school shall be liable Liable to 

to refund to the Board all moneys or any part thereof paid to them in refand 

respect of any grant or portion thereof :— moneys 

granted. 

(1) Where the conditions precedent contained in Section VIIL of 

this Ordinance have not been fulfilled ; or 

(2) Where any Manager, Local Manager or Teacher of the school 

shall have made any false written representation whereby the 
grant was obtained ; or 

(3) Where such moneys or any part thereof shall have been mis- 

applied. 

Xn. If any teacher shall be convicted of any criminal offence or be Canoellatioo 
proved to the satisfaction of the Board to be leading a disreputable or of Teachen' 
unmoral^ life, or shall fabify any school record or return, or make any Mrlificatas. 
false written declaration or statement with reference to the conditions 
in Section VIII. of this Ordinance, the Board shall cancel the certificate 
of such teacher. 
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XIII. Tlic Board may, out of Funds specially voted by the Legislative 
Council for that purpose, grant scholarships to pupils who shall have 
attended :— 

(a) Primary Schools in the Colony to enable them to attend Secondary 
or Industrial Schools within the Colony ; and 

(6) Primary, Secondary or Industrial Schools in the Colony to 
enable them to receive technical instruction within or without 
the Colony. 

XIV. The Board may sue and be sued in the name of the Board of 
Education. 

XV. The Colonial Treasurer shall on or before the 31st of March in 
every year lay before the IjCgislative Council a statement of grants made 
by the Board during the previous year. 

XVI. " The Education Ordinance, 1882," " The Education Amendment 
Ordinance, 1887," "The Education Amendment Ordinance, 1890," 
*' The Education Amendment Ordinance, 1891," and all Rules made there- 
under are hereby repealexl. 

XVII. This Ordinance shall come into operation on such day as the 
Governor shall notify by Proclamation, and may bfe cited for all purposes 
as '* The Education Ordinance, 1895." 



Passed in the Leg'islative Council of Sierra Leone this eighth day of 
January, 1895. 



APPENDIX B. 

EDUCATION RULES, 1899.* 

Rules Passed by the Board of Education under the Authority 
OF THE Education Ordinance, 1895 (No. 3 of 1895). 



Meaning of 
terms 



I. Definitions. 

1. In these Rules, except wliere the context requires some different 
meaning : — 

*' The Board " means the Board of Education ; 

"The Ordinance " means the Education Ordinance, IS95 ; 

'* A Schedule " means any schedule annexed to these Rules ; 

'* An Assisted School *' means a primary or elementary £ichool which 

is in receipt of a grant-in-aid ; 
The Standards *' means the standards comprised in Schedule A to 

these Rules ; 
A Pupil Teacher J-- is a boy or girl engaged by a manager or loca 

manager of a school ont condition of teaching during school 

hours^under^the superin endence of the principal teacher and 

receiving instruction out of school hours ; 



tt 
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*A Copy of the Education Rules, 1S99, may be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, Ix>ndon} 
8.\V. 
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" School year " means tho period from the 1st day of January to the 
3l8t day of Docenibcr in any year, both days inclusive ; 

" Attendance '* means attendance at a school of a pupil of not less tliaii 
two hours at either a morning or afternoon meeting ; 

*' Average Attendance *' means the number found by dividing the total 
number of attendances made during any period by the number 
of times for which the school has met during such period ; 
Elementary Subjects *' shall mean and include reading, writing and 

arithmetic ; 
Inspector ** means the Inspector of Schools. 



•• 



•« 



n. Meetings op the Board. 

2. The Board shall meet as often as the President shall think fit to con- President t<i 
^ene it, and four of the members thereof, including the President, shall oonirene an< 
form a quorum. In the absence of the President, the member deputed proside at 
l)y him shaU preside. meetings. 

III. Examination op Schooi^. 

3. The Inspector shall annually hold an examination of all assisted SchooU to I* 
schoob, at the end of every school year. examined 

At such examination every pupil of a school shall be qualified to be annually. 
examined who shall have attended that school for at least the last three 
months in the preceding school year ; provided that no pupil shall be Proviso, 
examined in any standard in which he shall already have passed. 

4. The standards of examination for Infant schools or classes shall be Subjects an 
those denoted sub-Standards a, and 6, and for other schools or classes the Standards 
Standards I. to VH. (Schedule A). The pupils of any school shall be *?' ©lamina 
examined in the obligatory subjects, namely :— The Elementary subjects *^°' 

and, as regards the girls, plain Needlework. They may also be examined in 
the following optional subjects, viz. : — English Grammar, Geography, 
History of the British Empire or of Sierra Leone, and in elementary Free- 
hand Drawing. Plain Needlework shall be compulsory as a class subject for 
all girls above the age of seven, and shall be taught according to the plan 
«et forth in Schedule D. 

5. The Inspector shall not be restricted, in examining any school, to the Text-Books, 
use of books ordinarily used therein, but may use any other books of 
approximately equal dif&culty. 

6. The Inspector shall, before the examination of a school, give to the Notice of ex 
local managers thereof not less than seven days* notice in writing of the amination v 
day fixed by him for such examination. ^ given. 

7. A pupil is held to have passed a standard when he or she has passed Proficient 
in the elementary subjects in that standard, and he or she shall then be Pupil- 
called a proficient. 

8-11 

12. After every such examination as aforesaid the Inspector shall furnish Rei>ort. 
to the Board such a report in writing as shall enable it to determine the 
amount, if any, to be awarded under the Ordinance to each school that has 

been examined. 

IV. Teachers. 

Classification, 

13. The teachers recognised by the Board are — (a) Probationers ; (6) ClasBes of 
Pupil-leachers* (c) Assistant Teachers ; ((2) Provisionally Certificated teachers. 
Teachers ; (e) Certificated Teachers. 

Probationers, 

14. (a) Candidates for the office of pupil-teachers may be recognised As to 

as probationers until they are eligible to be pupil-teachers ; provided they cbaiacler. 
have been presented to the Insnector for approval, have produced a certifi- 
cate of good conduct from the local managers and one of punctuality, dfli- 
gcnoe, dl)edienoe and attention to their duties, from the master or mistress 
im4 have passed t^n ei^i^mination in Sti^adard IV. or V. 
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Age. (6) Probaticmers must not be less than fourteen years of age at the com* 

menoement of their engagement. 

Engagement, (c) The engagement of probationers may conunenee at any date after 
they have passed their examination. 

id) Probationers whose en^ement commences on or after the passing 
of these rules will not be permitted to be employed in teaching during more 
than half the time that the school is open. 

(e) The managers are bound to see that the rules respecting the employ- 
ment of probationers are properly observed, and the Board, if satisfied that 
this duty is neglected in the case oif any probationer, may dedine to recognize 
such probationer as a member of the staff of the schod in which he is em- 
ployed. 
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gor*. 
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Pupil Teachers. 

15. Pupil-teachers must not be less than fifteen years of age at the 
beginning of their engagement. 

16. The engagement of a pupil-teacher can only begin on the 1st January. 

17. Candidates, in order to be engaged as pupil-teachers, whether at the 
end of a period of prolMition or without probation, shall be presented to the 
Inspector for approval, have produced the certificates specified in Rule 14 a, 
and have passed an examination in Standard VI. or VII., at which they 
must have obtained at least 50 per cent, of the aggregate marks allotted 
to the subjects taken up by them and not less than 33i per cent, of the 
marks allotted to any one of these subjects. 

18. The length of the engagement of a pupil-teacher shall ordinarily 
be three years, but may be two or one, provided the candidate passes for 
admission the examination fixed for the first or second year, and the end 
of the reduced term of service falb beyond the completion of the candidate's 
eighteenth year. 

Candidates may be admitted for a one year engagement, provided that 
(a) they are holders of proficiency certificates approved by the Board from 
the College of Preceptors or from the University of Durham for not more 
than two yeara previously, and (6) the end of this engagement falls beyond 
the completion of the candidates' eighteenth year. 

19. Central or other classes for the instruction of pupil-teachers shall be 
open at all times to the inspection of the Inspector, and the Board must be 
satisfied with the premises and general arrangements. 

The local managers are bound to see that the pupil-teacher is properly 
instructed during the engagement, and the Board, if satisfied tliat this 
duty is neglected in any school, may decline to recognize any pupil-teacher 
as a member of the staff of such school. 

20. (a) Pupil-teachers are required at the end of the first and the second 
year of their engagement to produce the certificates specified in Rule 14 
(n) and to pass an examination in the subjects specified in Schedule C. 
Pupil-teachers of the third year are requinnl to pass the Government 
Scliolarship Examination as specified in Schedule C, and to produce similar 
certificates of character to those required in the second year. 

(6) After two consecutive failures to |)a.ss the examination requireil, 
unleas from illness or other sufficient cause, or to produce the reauired 
certificate, a pupil-teacher will no longer be recognized by the Board. 

(c) Pupil-teachers may in any case continue to be recognized until the 
end of the month in which the decision of the Board of Education as to 
their certificates and the result of their examination Is announced to the 
manager. 

Examination (d) The collective examinations of pupil-teachers shall be held in 

pjpjpil- December. 

*••«■•'■• (e) The Inspector will inform the managers of the time and place at 

which the collective examination of their pupil-teachers will be hdd. 
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(/) The final examinatioa of pupQ-teachers will be the Government Goyemin 
Scholarship Examination. A pupfl-teacher of the third year may post- Scholanl 
pone his final examination for another year but not unless his engagement Examina 
as pupil-teacher is extended for that year. ^*^^ 

(gi) Notice shall be given to the Board by the local managers of the names 
of the pupil-teachers who desire to attend either of the annual examinations 
referred to in paragraphs (a) and (f) of this rule one month previous to the 
date fixed for such examination. 

21. The Board is not a party to the engagement of pupil-teachers, and Board no 
only ascertains whether the prescribed certificates are produced and the P&i^y to 
prescribed examination passed. gagemea 

22. Whatever other questions arise upon the engagement may be re- Refereno 
ferred to the Board provided that all the parties agree in writing to be the Boar 
bound by the decision of the Board of Education as final : otherwise they 

must be settled as in any other hiring or contract. 

23. At the termination of their engagements pupil-teachers who elect Ex-papU 
to continue in the profession of elementary school teachers may, under the teaenor. 
conditions stated in the following rules, become — 

(a) Students in a recognised Training College. 

(b) Assistant Teachers. 

(c) Provisicmally Certificated Teachers. 

V. Examination fob Admission to Training Collbqbs. 

24. The examination of candidates for admission into a training college, Govenmi 
called ** The Government Scholarship Examination,** will be held in October Soholanl 
at a Training College. The names of all candidates must be notified to the Exaadni 
Board on or before the 15th of September. ^io*^ 

25. The examination shall extend to all subjects in which pupil-teachers Subjeeta 
during their engagement are reqiured to be instructed as specified in 
Schedule C. 

26. (a) Candidates attending the examination must be either pupil- 
teachers entering for their final examination under Rule 20, or, not oeing 
pupil-teachers, persons not less than eighteen years of age on the 1st January 
next following the date of examination. 

(b) Candidates who have failed twice to pass the Government Scholar- 
ship Examination shall not be again examined. 

27. Candidates who pass the examination shall be arranged in three 
classes in order of merit. To be in the first class they will have to obtain 
at least 75 per cent., in the second 60 per cent., and in the third class 40 
per cent., of the aggregate marks allotted to the subjects taken up by them 
and^ not less than 33} per cent, of the marks allotted to any one of these 
subjects. 

Asnstant Teachers. 

28. Persons who have passed the Government Scholarship Examination 
^nd holders of third class certificates as teachers under the Education 
ttoles of 17th January, 1895, may be recognized as Assistant Teachers. 

Provisionally Certificated Teachers. 

29. The following persons may be recognized as " provisionaUy certifi- Conditio 
oated teachers,'* provided they are specially recommended by the Inspector reooeniti 
On the ground of their practical skill as teachers, and that there are not 
sufficient certificated teachers : — 

(a) Pupil-teachers who, after the satisfactory completion of their 
engagement, have obtained a place in the first class of the 
Government Scholarship Examination. 

(() Persons who have passed the first year's examination for certifi- 
cates (Rule 34 (1) a). 

8376. G 
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(c) Persons who hold a second class certificate under the Education 
ilules of 17th January, 1895. 

30. [Temporary Certificates issued to provisionally certificated teachers.] 

31. Provbionally certificated teachers may cease to be recognized as 
such if the schools or classes of which they are in charge are twice reported 
to be inefficient by the Inspe<;tor. 

Certificated Teachers. 

32. Candidates for certificates sliall, e\cei)t where it is otherwise pro- 
vided in these Rules, have i)assed the first and second year's examination 
at the Training College. 

33. The examination will be held in January at a Training College. 
A syllabus of the examination may be had on apphcation to the Board. 

34. (1) The first year's examination is o\)^\\ to — 

(a) Students who have been enrolled and who have for at least one 

year received continuous training in a Training College ; 

(b) Teachers who being upwards of nineteen years of age have been 

employed for at least one year as assistant teachers under Kule 
28 in assisted schools under certificated teachers and have 
obtained a favourable report from the Inspector on their skill 
in teaching, rea<ling and recitation. 

(c) To gain a pass in the al)ove examination a student will have to 

obtain at least 60 y)er cent, of the aggregate marks allotted to 
the subjects taken up by him, and not less than 33 J i)er cent, 
of the marks allotted to any one of these subji^cts. 

(2) The second year's examination is oixin to — 

(a) Students who have j»asse(l the first year's examination, or liave 
been excused such examination on account of illness or other 
cause accepte<l as satisfactory by the Board and have subse- 
quently completed a second year of training as specified in 
llulc34(l)<( 

(6) Teachers who have ptissed the first year's examination not less 
than a year previously and, subsequently to such examination, 
have held situations for at least one year as provisionally certifi- 
cated teachers or assbtant teachers under Bule 28 in assisted 
schools under certificated teachers or in central classes as speci- 
fied in Rule 19, and teachers who hold second class certificates 
amder the Board of Education Rules of 17th January, 1895, 
and, Ixjing headmasters or mistresses of assisted schools, liave 
obtained a second favourable report from the Inspector on 
their skill in teaching, reading and recitation. 

(c) To gain a pass in the above examination a student will have to 
obtain at lejist Vo per cent, of the aggregate marks allotted to 
the subjects taken ui) by him, and not less than 40 per cent, of 
the marks allotted to any one of these subjects. 

35. Candidates who at the time of the examination are not teachers 
in schools under inspection shall Ixj recommended by the authorities of 
the college or by the managers of the school in which they last served. 

36. The names of all candidates for examination must be notified to the 
Board before the 1st of December and accompanied by a certificate of good 
character for each candidate either from the authorities of the Training 
College or the managers of schools as the case may be. 

37. The examination under Rules 20, 24, and 34 will be conducted by 
Boards of Examiners, the members of which shall be appointed by the 
Governor and ])aid for their services a fee of one guinea each for each 
examination, or at such other rate as the Board may, under special circum- 
stances, fix. 
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3d. (a) Teachers who have passed the second year's examination shall Hecognit 
be recognized by the Board as certificated teachers from the first day of the m eerti& 
month succeeding the close of the examination and shall obtain aoerti- ^^^ 
ficate in the [prescribed] form. 

(b) Teachers who, on or before the passing of these rules, held first- 
class certificates shall be recognized as certificated teachers in 
the position they held at the time of the passing of these rules. 

39. Lists will be published in The Sierra T.eoiie Royal Gazette showing 
the successful candidates in each year's examination, whether students or 
not. 

40. A teacher who has been employed as a certificated teacher for not Parchme 
less than two years in one and the same school or in a Training College, and certificat 
has obtained a favourable report from the Inspe<;tor at the end of each year, 

shall be awarded a certificate to be called ** Parchment Certificate " in 
the [prescribed] form 

41. The certificates held under previous rules will continue to be recog- 
nized; but any further advancement as regards status and certificates 
can only he obtained tmder these rules. 

Report of Inspection. 

42. The Inspector shall report each year on the efficiency of all teachers In«peeto 
engaged in a school, and particularly on the efficient discharge of their "^P^*"*** 
duty towards the pupil-teachers under them. 

Recall or Suspension of Certificates. 

43. A certificate may at any time be recalled or suspended, but not until 
the Board have informed the teacher of the charges agaiiLst him and given 
him an opportunity of explanation. 

44. There shall be kept in the Inspector of Schools' Office a complete Records 
record of certificates granted by the Board. Any person applying shall S?^}??,^ 
be allowed to see such record within office hours and on payment of a fee * ' 
of one shilling, and an official copy of a certificate from such record shall 

be evidence that a certificate was so granted as therein stated and that 
such official copy is a true extract from the record and for such official 
copy a fee of one shilling shall be payable. 

The fees referred to in the preceding paragraph shall be paid into the 
Treasmry. 

VI. School Staff. 

45. The recognized teachers employed in any school form the school 
staff. 

46. Before the commencement of the school year a list of the school Board U 
staff shall be submitted to the Ik)ard which, if approved by them, shall be decide, 
entered in the log-book and signed by the local manager. The entry will 

show the school staff at the beginning of the school year. An entry must 
be made of any change in the staff occiu-ring during the school year. 

47. In estimating what is the minimum school staff required, the Board Minima 
consider the Principal Certificated Teacher to be sufficient for an average School i 
attendance of sixty ; each additional certificated teacher for an additional 
average attendance of eighty ; each assistant teacher or provisionally 
certificated teacher for an additional average attendance of sixty ; each 

pupil teacher for an additional average attendance of forty ; each pro- 
Dationer for an additional average attendance of twenty. 

Schools with an average attendance of below sixty and infant schoob 
as defined in Kule 71 are not included in the above arrangement, but the 
Board expect that managers will make suitable arrangements for the 
Bohdan in such schools. 

8376. o 2. 
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48. On and after the Ist of January of the third year following the 
paasinff of these rules, no school shall he recognized hy the Board as an 
asristed school in which the staff is less than the minimum recofi^iind by 
Ae Board under Rule 47. 

49. Where vacancies in the office of any teacher, other than the principal 
teacher, occur in the course of a school year, and are duly reported to the 
Board, probationers employed in the place of the tcAchers causing the 
vacancies may be recognized as part of the school staff, each probationer 
being accepted as equivalent to a pupil-teacher, provided always that the 
vacancies are supplied not later than the first day of the next school year 
by the appointment of duly qualified teachers. 

50. Notice shall at once be given to the Board of any change in the 
school staff occurring during the school year ; and the date of Urth of 
the new teacher and the name of the school in which he or she was last 
employed, and of that (if any) in which he or she served as pupS-teacher 
shall be specified. 

Vn. Appuoations fob Enbolmknt of Schools. 
51-52 

VIII. Annual Gbant. 

Goaditkms of 53. The conditions required to be fulfilled by a school in order to obtain 
aoanal an annual Qovernment Grant are those set forUi in **The Education 

grants. Ordinance, 1805,** and in these Rules. The Board's decision whether 

these conations are fulfilled in any case shall be final and conclusive. 

Oooditioiis. 54. Before any grant shall be made in aid of a school, the Board shall 
be satisfied — 

(a) That the school fulfils the conditions contained in Section 8 of the 

Ordinance ; 

(b) That the school premises are healthy, properly constructed, and 

supplied with suitable offices, and contain sufficient accommo 
dation for the scholars attending the school ; 

(c) That the local managers of the school have furnished a proper 

and accurate statement of its income and expenditure ; 

(d) That at the last preceding examination of the schod not less than 

40 per cent, of the presentees were proficient ; 
{e) That the school has a sufficient staff and is adequately provided 
with furniture, books, maps and other apparatus for elementary 
instruction. 

Grants to be ^^* ^^^ Board shall annually make grants-in-aid of schools at the 
annual. respective rates specified in these Rules. Provided that under Rules 56, 

58 and 59, no grant shall be made on account of any pupil who is not a 

proficient at the examination. 

Grants for ^' ^® ^^rd shall, for every pass obtained by the proficients in any 
paaees in of the subjects mentioned in Rule 4 (except plain needlework), make a grant 
elementary of two shillings, and for every pass in plain needlework, one shilling ; and 
subjects. in any of the standards above the second in which no less than one-half of 
the pupils examined under such standards shall individually obtain a good 
Grant for a P^^^ ^ ^^^ ?^ ^^^ elementary subjects, an additional award of sixpence 
M go^ pass." '^ every subject pass obtained by each proficient in that standard. 

Grant for 57. The Board shall, for every pass in drawing, make a grant of two 

drawing. ahfllingi and sixpence in aid of the school of the successful candidates. » ^ 
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58. The Board shall award to every school of which the Inspec^ shall Grant! 
have reported the organizatioii and discipline as good a grant of ninepence organix 
for each unit, or as fairly good a grant of sixpence for each unit of average ^d 
attendance at such schod. aisciplii 

For the purpose of this grant the Inspector will have special regard Ck>nditi< 
to the moral training and conduct of the children, to the neatness and be fulfill 
<N^er of the school premises, furniture and apparatus and to the proper 
^aasification of the scholars both for teaching and examination. The local 
managers and teachers will be expected to satisfy the Inspector that all 
Teaaonable care is taken, in the ordinary management of the school, to 
l>ring up the children in hahits of punctuality, of good manners and lan- 
guage, of cleanliness and neatness, and also to impress upon the children 
the importance of cheerful obedience to duty, of consideration and respect 
for others and of honour and truthfulness in word and act. 

59. Where the organization and discipline of a school shall have been Grants 
K^ported as good, and not less than 80 per cent, of the pupils under instruc- ^\ 
^ion in the standards have been presented for examination, the Board shall ^^^fj^^ 
siward to such school for every proficient pass in a standard subject : — ^^Sj^d^ 

(a) If no less than 60 per cent, of such presentees shall have passed, Cf'*^^ 
an extra grant at the rate of sixpence for each such pass. 

(6) If no less than 70 per cent, shall have passed, an extra grant at 
the rate of one shilling for each such pass. 

(c) If no less than 80 per cent, shall have passed, an extra grant at 
the rate of one shilling and ninepence for each such pass ; and 

((f) If no less than 90 per cent, shall have passed, an extra grant at 
the rate of two shillings for such pass. 

Provided that these extra grants shall not be made unless the majority 
^Df the proficients making up the percentage of proficients shall consist 
^df pupils who were then examined for the first time in their respective 
standards. 

60. The Board shall award to every school a grant of two shillings for AveiM 
^sach unit of average attendance. attenda 

61. ¥rhenever it is proposed to erect an elementary school building Grants : 
^DT to add to or enlarge an existing elementary school building, a grant '^p^ 
xnay be made in aid of the cost of the erection or extension thereof ^ not !^??> 
KQore than one-tenth of the estimated or actual cost of building whichever fnm^^ 
■Tiay be least, or of such less sum as the Board may have previously deter- apparat 
viuned in every particular case, where before the commencement of the 
building — 

(a) The approval of the Board has been obtained for the erection of 
or addition to or enlargement of the school building, for the 
plans and estimated cost for the same, and the position of the 
proposed site ; and 

(6) Security has been given to the satisfaction of the Board to the 
amount of the grant-in-aid that the building shall continue to 
be used as an elementary school until the said grant has been 
repaid or an order has been obtained from the Board authorising 
the discontinuance of such school building for the purpose of an 
elementary school. 

. Provided that the Board shall not signify its approval as provided in Proviso. 
'^) imlesB it is satisfied that the accommodation to be provided is actually 
'^lurite, having regard to that abready existing in the district, and that 
?^ grant shall be naid unless the Bourd has been satisfied that the buildings 
"^^ been ereetea in accordance with the approved plans (except so far 
^^y variatioa therefrom may be approved by the Board) and vouchers 
"^^ oeen produced to its satisfaction in support of the expenaiturp incurred. 



k 



lies. 
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The Board will require — 
lUding 1st. — A Block Plan of the site drawn to scale, which must indicate : 

i. The position of the school buildings ; 

ii. Out buildings ; 

iii. Entrances ; 

iv. Boundry walls or fences. 

2nd. — A plan of each floor of the schoolroom also drawn to scale. 
3rd. — A detailed specification. 

All school buildings mast be fitted with sufficient number of hat-pegsi 
and, a separate latrine for boys and girls which must be at a suitable distance 
from and not attached to tlie school. 

Pupil Teachers' Grants. 

62. A grant according to the following scale is made in respect of each 
pupil-teacher who has passed a good or fair examination at one of the 
examinations of pupil-teachers or has obtained a place in the first or second 
class in the Government Scholarship Elxamination. 

Government 
First Year. Second Year. Scholarship. 
For a good pass - £2 £3 £4 (1st Class) 

For a fair pass - £l £2 £3 (2nd Class) 

To pass a good or fair examination in the first or second year a pupil- 
teacher miLst obtain at least 75 per cent, or 50 per cent, respectively of the 
aggregate marks allotted to the subjects taken up by him and not less 
than 33 i per cent, of the marks allotted to any one of these subjects, and 
with respect to the (jlovernment Scholarship he must obtain for a good or 
fair pass the proportion of marks laid down respectively for passes in the 
first or second class in Rule 27. 

The grant under this Rule may be applied towards the expenses of central 
or other classes for the instruction of pupil-teachers or divided between 
the principal teacher and the pupil-teacher, should the latter have been 
instructed by the former, in such proportion as the managers think fit. 

Grant an passing Examination for Certificate. 

63. A grant of ten pounds will be made in respect of each teacher who 
has passed the second year's examination for a certificate under Rule 34, 
2 (6) and (c). The grant under this Rule shall be applied to the funds of 
any school or central or other class in which the t^tcher may have been 
prepared for the examination. 

Teachers* Grants. 

65. The grants in respect of the teachers of assbted schoob will be made 
as follows : — 

Parchment Certificated Teachers £l5 

Certificated Teachers - £lO 

Assistant Teachers £6 

Provisionally certificated teachers will receive the same grant as certifi- 
cated teachers whilst acting on a recognized school staff as certificated 
teachers. 

66. For the purpose of these grants certificated teachers under the 
Board of Education Rule 7 of the 17th January, 1805, will be classed as 
f oU6w8 : 
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A teacher holding a first-class certificate as a [parchment certificated 
teacher, a teacher holding a second-class certificate as a certificated teacher, 
and a teacher holding a third-class certificate as an assistant teacher. 

67. No grant vnll be given in any case in respect of teachers, classified 
SIS in Rnle 13, or certificated teachers under the Board of Education Rules 
of 1 7th January, 1805, unless they are holding situations in a school staff 
recognised under Rule 48. 

68. Teachers* grants shall be paid in each case quarterly at the end of 
every quarter for which payment is claimed. 

Teachers' Salaries. 

69. From and after the 1st of January, 1900, the salaries of teachers in 
assisted schools shall be paid as under ; and no school shall after that date 
be recognized as an assisted school in which such salaries are not paid. 

A parchment certificated teacher shall he paid by the managers a salary 
of not less than £60 a year, which with the teacher's grant [Rule 65] makes 
a total salary of not less than £75 a year. 

A certificated teacher or a provisionally certificated teacher shall be paid 
by the managers a salary of not less than £40 a year, which, with the 
ttticher's grant [Rule 65], makes a total salary of not less than £50 a year. 

An assistant teacher shall be paid by the managers a salary of not less 
than £28 a year, which, with the teacher's grant [Rule 65], makes a total 
aalary of £34 a year. 

The above payments shall be exclusive of the remuneration a teacher 
niay earn under Rule 76. 

GrantS'i 71- A id for Infant Schools, 

70. A separate register shall be kept for such infants between the ages RegiBter. 
^f four and seven who are not sufficiently advanced for the Standards. 

71.. The conditions of the average attendance grant [Rule 60] shall be ^I^^^^* 
^Hiially applicable to them. grant. 

72. Where the Inspector Is satisfied that proper arrangements have Grant for 
l^eeu made for their instruction, and that they have been suitably taught, teaching, < 
J he Board shall award a grant of one shilling on account of every such 
infant who shall have attended that school for at least the last three months 

iri the preceding school year and was present at the examination : but 
"^yliere the Inspector is not so satisfied the Board may award a grant of 
^ix:pcnce. 

73. Where instruction in an infant school shall have been imparted Grant for 

Continuously during the preceding school year — teaching u 

suitable 

(tf ) In a separate building, or *^* *^ 

(h) In the same building but not on the same floor, or 

(r) On the same floor but in a separate room, the partition walls whereof 
are sufficiently thick to exclude the sound of teaching from 
other part-s of the school, and 

((0 By a competent adult teacher by means of object lessons, lessons 
in form or colour or a variety of useful and instructive employ- 
ments, in addition to the subjects specified in Schedule A, the 
Inspector may, if 8atLsrie<l, reconmiend a grant of 2s. (k\. on 
account of every such infant who shall have attended that 
school for at least the last three months of the preceding school 
year, and was present at tlie examination ; or, if only partial^ 
satisfied, he may recommend a grant of 28. per head. 
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IX. Patmbnt of Qbants-in-Aid Madb bt the Board. 

How and to '^^* There shall he paid to the managers or local managers of assisted 
whom to he schools, as the Board directs, as soon as may he after the receipt by the 
made. Board of the Annual Report of the Inspector of Schools, as an advance 

towards the grants-in-aid, a sum not exceeding one-half of the amount 
of the grant reported by the Inspector as having been apparently earned 
by them, and the balance of the grants-in-aid, if any, shall be paid to such 
managers or local managers as the Board directs as soon as may be after 
the actual amoimt of grants to which such schools are entitled shall have 
been finally ascertained. Provided always that if it shall appear that any 
school, on behalf of which an advance has been made, is entitled to no 
grants-in-aid under these Eules,- or to a less grant than the amount ad- 
vanced, the managers or local managers of such school shall be called upon 
to repay the amoimt of the advance made to them, or such portion thereof, 
as, in the opinion of the Board, they may not have been entitled to as afore- 
said. And in the event of their not repasring the same within one mcmth 
of the date of such application as aforesaid, the amount demanded by the 
Board shall be recoverable from the managers or local managers ol the 
school concerned in a summary manner as liquidated damages, upon proof 
of such demand having been sent to such managers or local managers by 
the Clerk of the Board in a registered letter addressed to any one of such 
managers or local managers. 

X. Appucation of Qbants-in-Aid Madb by thb Boabd. 

Grant money '^^' ^^ moneys paid to the managers or local managers of any school 
to be applied ^^ respect of any grant-in-aid made by the foard shall be applied to the 
toedaca- improvement or maintenance of the building, furniture or apparatus, 
tional pur- and to increasing the remimeration of the teachers, including pupil-teachers 
P^'"^^ of such schools, and to such other purposes as the Board may sanction 

either generally or in any particular instance. 
Kemonera- '^^- Ui^^ss otherwise provided by the Board under the powers reserved 
tion to to it under Section VI. of the Ordinance, not less than one-half of the grant- 

teachers of in-aid earned by any school under the following grants shall be devoted 
aflsUted to increasing the emoluments of the teachers as classified in Bule 13 ; 

wAwlfl. namely— 

(a) Average attendance, Proficiency, Qood pass. Organisation and 

Discipline, and Merit ; and 
(6) Sewing. 
ifi) Drawing. 

Distribution. In the case of grants in class (a) at least a quarter of the total grants 
earned shall be assigned to the principal teacher of the school, and in class 
(6) at least a half, and in class (c) at least three-fifths, of the grant earned 
in each subject shall be assigned to the principal teacher in the subject 
for which the grant is given ; but before a teacher can be considered quali- 
fied to instruct in Drawing he must either be an Assistant or Certificated 
teacher who has passed the course of instruction laid down in these Rules 
or, if a teacher under the Eules of the 17th January, 1895, have passed an 
examination in Drawing to the satisfaction of the Board. 

Proviso. Provided always that it shall not be incumbent on the managers or 

local managers of any school to pay any portion of the grant-in-aid to 
any teacher who shall have been connected with the school for any term 
less than six months in the school year for which the grant is made, or 
who has been dismissed from, or has resigned his connection with such 
school by reason of serious misconduct. Any teacher, who would have 
been entitled to receive a portion of the grant under this Bule had he not 
resigned or heen dismissed, may, if dissatisfied with the decision of the 
managen or local managers, appeal in writing to the Board, within any 
poriod not exceeding one month from such decision, and thereupon the 
Board shall inquire into the case and decide whether any and if so what 
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portioD of the grant shall be paid to such teacher ; and the decision of the 
Board shall be final and Undmg upon all parties concerned. 

77. As a provisional measure and until the Board determines, classes 
will be held at the Technical School for the instruction of teachers desirous 
of qualifying themselves as instructors in drawing. 

The course will consist of forty lectures extending over a period of five 
months, and each teacher attending it will be required to pay in advance 
& fee of three shillings and sixpence, and the Board shall grant at the con- 
oliajsion of such course to the Technical School fifteen shillings for each 
st^^adent who may have obtained a pass. Provided that the number of 
tit^^udents who enter for the course shall not be less than five. If the sum 
the grants so earned added to that of the students* fees for any one course 
less than £9, which amoimt is calculated to be the expenses which have 
be defrayed in connection with the course of lectures by the Technical 
Sc^liool, then the Board shall award a sufficient sum to make up the amount 
£9. 

In the event of the sum of the grants and the students* fees exceeding 
the surplus shall go to the funds of the Technical School. 



XI. LllilTATION TO QRANTS-m-Aro. 

78. The proportion of fees to be recovered and obtained under Section 
in. of the Ordinance shall be not less than two-thirds of the total fees 

yable by the children in attendance at the school. 

No anniud grant-in-aid to any school shall in any case exceed half of Grant-in-aid 
I annual income derived from all sources : Provided however that this not to exceed 
^liall not affect the share of the grants to which teachers are entitled on the half of 
I X3spector*s Annual Report, but the same shall be paid to them as otherwise ^'^9^^} • *^" 
S^^ovided in these Rules. """^ ^^""^ 

XII. MiNDCUM Number of Meetings. 

79. No school shall receive a grant unless it shall have met no less than Minimum 
^^<80 times during the preceding school year and instruction has been given number of 

the subjects mentioned in Schedule A for at least two consecutive hours nieetings. 
»t each such meeting. 

Xni. Records to be Kept at Assisted Schools, and Statistics 

TO BE FURNISHED BT MANAGERS OF ASSISTED SCHOOI^. 

OvCj f. • . . , . a . . . • 

XIV. ScHOLARsmps. Giantmc of 

88. The following regulations will be observed in granting scholar- Scholarudps 
ships under the provisions of Section 13 of the Ordinance, provided that ^S^j'^^A^^* 
sufficient funds have been voted by the Legislature for the purpose. ^ 

(1) When there are sufficient eligible candidates there shall in every xhree 
year be granted under subjection (a) of Section XI II. of the Ordi- Scholarships 
nance, three scholarships of the annual value of £lO which of annual 
shall be tenable in the first instance for one year only, but may, value of £10 
upon its being shown to the satisfaction of the Board that the 
sdiolar continues to be of good character and conduct and is 
persevering in and benefiting from the instruction received, 
be extended from year to year for a further term of two years : 
Provided that the Board may at any time suspend or withdraw 
any scholarship without assigning any reason for so doing. 

(2) Every candidate for one of the above scholarships must fulfil the 
foUowing conditions — 

The candidate must present a certificate signed by the principal 

teacher of the school he has last attended, to the foUowmg 

effect :— 

(a) That he is of good character and conduct, that his parents 

or guardians are unable of themselves to provide him 

with further education ; 
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(6) That he has been in regular attendance at that or some 
other primary school in the Colony for the two school 
years immediately preceding his candidature, and has 
within that period passed a satisfactory examination 
in Standard V. or VI. under these Rules. 
(:i) The candidate must consent to attend a Secondary school approved 
by the Board during the currency of the scholarship, but may 
elect the school he desires to attend. 
(1) The candidate must pass an examination in Standard VII. at 
which, in order to qualify, he mast obtain at least 50 per cent, 
of the aggregate marks allotted to the subjects taken up by 
him and not less than 33} per cent, of the marks allotted to 
any one of these subjects, and whenever the number of eligible 
candidates excoods the nuinlior of scholarships to be granted, 
the alx)ve examination shall be deemed to have been competi- 
tive, and the scholarship shall Ixi awardwl to the candidates 
who having qualified obtained the highest aggregate marks. 
(,')) Every such scholarship shall be tenable only so long as the holder 
thereof shall attend a Secondary school within the Colony 
and remain of good behaviour, 
ilarship (6) The grantin g of any scholarship under sub-section (6)of Section XIII. 

srsab- of the Ordinance, and all particulars and conditions thereof, 

on (6) shall in every instance depend upon the special circumstances 

ion XIII. of the case. 

rdinuice. 

W. Training Colleges. 

HO. A Training College Is an institution either for boarding, lodging 
and instructing, or for merely instructing students who are preparing to 
become certificated teachers in elementary schools. Training Colleges are 
required to include, either on their premises or within a convenient distance, 
a practising school in which the students may learn the practical exercise 
of their profession. Only those institutions will be recognised by the Board 
as Training Colleges which have been approved of by the Government and 
which continue to fulfil the conditions required by the Government. 

Admission into Training Colleges, 

eminent *^^- '^^^^ recognized students in a Training College are called Govern- 
ilars. inent Scholars. 

liiica- ^^- '^^^^ authorities of a Training College or a manager may propose 

s for ad- to the Board for admissiou as a Government Scholar on or before the 15th 
ion. of December any candidate who has obtained a place in the first or second 

class at the last preceding Government Scholarehip Examination (Rules 

25, 26 and 27). 

92. The Board shall in each year on or before the 30th September fix 
the number of Government scholars whom it will accept to be trained 
during the ensuing year in a Training College. The number to be trained 
will be selected from those candidates proposed for admission under the 
preceding rule. 

93. Before a candidate is admitted into a Training College he, together 
with one approved surety, shall give a bond to the Governor binding him 
(a) to be of good behaviour during his course of training, and (b) to t^ach 
for a period of five years at least either in a Tniining College, Government 
School or an Assisted School aft«r the conclusion of his course of training 
whether at the end of the first or the second year. Provided that if the 
candidate should be dismissed for misbehaviour before the conclusion of his 
course of training he and his surety, separately or together, shall forfeit to 
the Government the sum of £l3 in the case of a resident student, or £5 in 
the case of a day student : and similarly they shall forfeit the sum of £50 
if the candidate shall fail to teach for five years as hereinbefore mentioned : 
such payment to be recoverable from them in a summary manner a-* liqui- 
dated damages. 
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U4. The authorities of a Training College may settle their own ten 
of admission for a student as far as the discipline and regulations of t 
college are concerned, and upon proof by such authorities that studei 
have not fulfilled the conditions signed by them on admission into t 
college the Board may refuse to recognize them as certificated teachers. 

95. The period of training shall be two years, which period shall co 
menoe in January of each year. 

96. Students who arc Governnicut scholars and are qualified to atte 
the examinations for certificates (Rule 34 (1) a and 34 (2) a) are requii 
to attend such examinations, unless prevente<l by illness or other cai 
approved by the Boanl. 

97. The number of Government scholars for whom grants will be alloi^ 
in each year will be four resident students and two day students, provid 
however that the Board may with the sanction of the Governor at a 
time increase the number according to the requirements for teachers 
Pllementary schools. 

The Government Scholarship in any year will he, open to conipetiti 
hy the pnpil-teachers attendhig the Government Scholarship Kxaminati 
(Rule 20 f) in the preceding year. 

Grant to a Traiuimj College, 

08. The annual grant to a Training College shall be £50 for each studc 

ia residence as a Government scholar, and £20 for each day student < 

rolled for continuous training as a Government scholar throughout t 

^'ear for which it is being paid. In the case of a day student the Boe 

iiiay grant a sum not exceeding £20 per annum towards the support 

such student during the period of his training. 

In case such day student doet not desire to attend the Scripture clas 
?^t the Training College he is to enter, the manager by whom he may 
i"ccommended must guarantee to provide the necessary instruction in t 
Scriptures for such student. 

09. The annual grant to a Training College will be i)aid to the authorit 
of such College as follows : — 

(a) An instalment of £13 on Slst March, 30th June, and 30th Septe 
her, in respect of every Government scholar in residence i 
continuous training throughout the year. 

(6) An instalment of £5 on Slst March, 30th June, and 30th Septe 
ber, in respect of each day student enrolled for continue 
training throughout the year. 

(c) The payment of the balance fur each student will be contingc 
on his or her passing successfully the year's examination. 

id) In each case of a student failing to pass the year's examinati 
the balance will be forfeited to the Government unless he 
she has been excused such examination on account of illness 
other cause accepted as satisfactory by the Board. 

100. Notwithstanding anything contained in the^ Rules it shall 
lawful for the Board of Education to make such arrangements as m 
be necessary to allow of the admission of Candidates into a Training Colh 
during the year 1900, and such arrangements when published in 1 
Sierra Leone Rcyal Gaaette shall have the same force and effect as if tl 
were embodied in these Rules. 

101. These Rules may l)e cited for all purposes ..s **Tho luhication Rul 
1899." 

102. "The Education Rules, 1895," are hereby cancelled. 

Made and passed by the Board of Education thL> b ourth day of Decemb 
IBM. 
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Schedule 



Snb-StandarcU. 



a. 



b. 



I. 




^Tokoow the 
alpha bet ; 
§ I a p pearance 
gj and powers 
<\ of letters ; 
^ I combinations 
of two and of 
three letters. 

^To write on 
black -board 
o r slate, 
small letters. 






^To know 
nambers np 
to 50. Very 
simple men- 
tal calcula- 
tions. 



H 

X 
X 
H 

< 



To read sen- 
tences consist- 
ing chiefly of 
words of one 
syllable. 



To write on 
blackboard or 
slate, small and 
capital letters. 



< 

< 



S' 



Knowledge of 
nambers up to 
100. Very easy 
calculations on 
slate or black- 
board or men- 
tal 



To read a short 
paragraph from 
a book, not con- 
fined to words 
of one sylla- 
ble. 



To copy cor- 
rectly, m round 
hand, a few 
lines of print. 



To name the 
days of the 
week and 
months of the 
year. Addi- 
tion and Sub- 
traction of 
numbers of not 
more than two 
figures. In Ad- 
dition, not more 
than five lines 
to be given. 
Sums to be 
copied from 
black-board. 



To read a short 
parsffraph from 
an uMuentary 
reacting book. 



To write on slate 
from dictation, 
not more than 
twelve common 
words of one 
syllable com- 
mencing with 
capital letters. 
Copybooks, 
large or half- 
text hand, to 
be shown. 



Notation and 
numeration up 
to 10,000. Sim- 
ple Addition 
and Subtrac- 
tion. Multi- 
l^ication and 
Division tables. 



To read a 
pangrapl 
a mora 
vancedra 
book 
under 8ta 
II. 

To write 
paper 
dictatioD, 



more tha 
lines in 
corretpoi 
book, 
nlowlyom 
then dk 
in singles 
Copy - I 
large and 
text-hand 
be shown. 

Sums in a 
rules, as! 
and inch 
Long Dv 
and n 
tables. 



Nouns 
Verbs: 
limits ai 
Mason's 
Notioni 
Grammar, 
5-34, wil 
sufficient. 



Size and i 
of the w 
Geogiap 
definition! 
plained < 
map. Ufl 
the lines 
map of 
world. 

CoUins'Nei 
Standard 

«»P^yi PI 



The weights and measures tanght to children should be only such as are really 
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te Stakbabds. 




Hi imd with intelli- 
mm a short para- 
in? from a Wor« 
aifiaeed reading 
\mk than under 
fllHidaidllL 



To mite on paper, 
fnm dietotion, a pan- 
«fB of not more 
ttaa nx lines from 
i corresponding 
teokt read slowly 
OMe and then 
firtatod a few words 
itatime. 

OiDf-books, capitals 
iMngires large and 
■ill hand to be 
ikswn. 



Smni in the oom- 
pouid niles, reduc- 
tkni, tables of 
veightB and 



PreTiotts require- 
Biento and the re- 
Btining parts of 
■peeeh with elemen- 
tuy parsing as 
tnttod in ^lason's 
Rnt Notions of 
Gnminar, pp. 35-66. 

KngBih History np to 
Nonntn line (1066), 
Moklejohn's Short 
History, pp. 1-19. 



Pneeding require- 
■MDU and Collins' 
New Code Standard 
gwgmphy.pp. 6-18. 
■^ pointing. 



To read with intelli- 
l^ce and expres- 
sion a few lines of 
poetry or prose at 
the choice of the 
Inspector. 



To write from dicta- 
tion a short para- 
graph from some 
moaem narrative 
read once and dic- 
tated a few words 
at a time. Copy- 
books to be shown. 



Vulgar Fra c t i o n s, 
Practice (simple and 
compound). 



Previous require- 
ments with conjuga- 
tion of Verbs and 
Parsing. Mason's 
First Notions, 
pp. 67-120. 



Hbtory of territories 
adjacent to the 
Colony. Knglish 
History up to 1422, 
Meiklejohn's Short 
History, pp. 19-62. 

Preceding re q u i r e- 
ments and pp. 19-35 
British Possessions 
in Africa, more 
fully. Map point- 
ing. 



To read with intelli- 
gence and increased 
expression a few 
lines of poetry or 
prose at tne choice 
of the Inspector. 



To ¥rrite from mem- 
ory the substance of 
a short story read 
out thrice. 

Spelling, handwrit- 
mg and grammati- 
cal construction to 
be considered. Copy- 
books to be shown. 



Decimal Fractions, 
Proportion (simple 
and compound). 

[Sums may be set, at 
the Inspector's option, 
testing fmetional 
eomhina tions, A 
knowledge of fractions 
may be found useful 
in proUems of simple 
and compound pro- 
portion.] 



Thesameas for 
Standard V. with 
analysis of simple 
sentences. 

First Notions of 
Grammar, pp. 121- 
146. 

English History to 
1660, Meiklejohn's 
Short History, pp. 
62109. 



Preceding require- 
ments and pp. 36-51. 
Map pointing. 



To read with intelli- 
gent appreciation, 
from any book or 

Eeriodical selected 
y the Inspector, 
passages of ordinary 
(lilfiemty. 

To write a theme of 
letter on an eas^ 
subject. Composi- 
tion, spelling and 
handwriting to be 
considered. Copy- 
books and all exer- 
cise books to be 
shown. 



Simple and Compound 
Interest, Discount, 
Profit and Loss, with 
a general knowledge 
of the principles of 
Averages and Per- 
centages. 



The same as for 
Standards Y, and V (. 
with more difficult 
analysis. First No- 
tions of Grammar, 
147166. Mason's 
ord Framing. 



W. 



English History to 
present time. Mei- 
klejohn's Short His- 
tory, pp. 109-172. 



Preceding require- 
ments and pp. 62-80. 
British possessions 
more fully. 
Blank maps. Map 
pointing. 



L. 



c^avoirdnpois weigbt» long measure, time-table and square and cubical measures. 

*» Pbinted. 
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To Kid 


iutal>ov« 1 Mnaon'H " Ont- 


('() Tu write a 
















SO li 












or 50 


t-enersUy; 










hUioI- 


specially S„«- 




Av,wt 




""'" 




exercixes. 
I'arsing and 
aual]Bi<t. 


lijtiCL 
It) To |«ira- 
Vhraae a »1iurL 
piece of poetry. 




THIRD YEAU, 








Correct apeltiiiK 
and expression 
reqnir^. 





In Drawing vlther Preeband «r Practioa Plan* 
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DITLE C. 



TiACHERs' Examinations. 



Matiikmatics. 



Geography 



English 
History. 



TkA(IIIN<J. 



Drawing.* 



EsDsaration of 
TriADglex. 

Eaelid: Delini- 
tions. 



Europe (British 
hies Hpocially). 



Oullines of Bri- 
tish History to 
the death of 
Edward I. 
(M eiklejohn's 
** Short History 
of England.'*) 



The various 
methods of 
teaching read- 
ing. ((Slad- 
nian's Scliool 
method). 



Freehand : — 
Taylor's exercises 
(»n 

(a) S q u a r e d 
j»aper. 
{/)) S traigh t 

lines. 
{*') Use of set 
squares and 
rules. 
{d) Drawing 
from defini- 
tions. 
Practi<*al Plane 

Geometnr. 
Carrol's Ueonie- 
try to cliapter 
XV. (incluMive). 



Ilensoration of 
TrisnKleH and 
P^Mlograms. 

Sadid: Defini- 
tionK&ndProp9. 
I-XV. 

Algeb-A to Divi- 
f&n inclusive. 



A si a (1 ndia 
si»ecially). 



From Ed ward 
II. to Kevohi- 
tion of 1688. 
(\f eiklejohn's 
"Short His- 
tory of Eng- 
land.") 



('0 To answer 
questionH on 
the moile of 
teaching the 
element ary 
suhjccts. 

(//) To conduct 
class before the 
Inspector in 
one of those 
subjects. 



Uenmir&tion of 
Triangles and 
I'Artltelograms. 
EwJlidl-XXVl. 
Algebra : 
{"). As above. 
(H Sim pie 
Eqnations and 
Fractions. 



Africa, America 
and Austml- 
asia. (British 
possusR i (ins 

specially')* 



From accession 
of William and 
M ary to the 
present time. 



■iylie taken up at the option of the pupil-teacher. 



(<r) Greater proli- 
ciency in the 
above, also in 
the manage- 
ment of an in- 
fant school and 
in giving lesson 
to infants in 
form, colour 
or number, or 
on some fa- 
miliar objects. 

(A) N ot es of 
les**ons. 



Freehand : — 
(i) Proportion. 

(2) Geometric 
Forms. 

(3) Taylor's Free- 
hand up to 
Standardly. 

Questions on the 
method of 
teaching up to 
that standutl. 

Practical Plane 
Geometry : 

Carrol's Lessons 
Chapters XIV. 
to XV II I. (inclu- 
sive). 



Freehand ; — 
(a) Taylor's 
copies f(»r 
Standanls V. & 
VF. 
[ft) Model draw- 
ing of single 
simple solids. 
(r) Practical 
Plane Geome- 
try :— Carrol's 
C h a p t e r s 
XXIX. to 
XXXV. (inclu- 
sive), and Chap- 
ter on Solias 
(omitting Or- 
thographic Pro- 
j e c t i on and 
Graphic Arith- 
metic.) 
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Schedule D. 


Needlework. 




Dirision L 


Division iL 


Division iiL 


Division iv. 


Division v. 


Division n 


Hemming, 

Seaming and 

Felling. 


Greater pro- 
ficiency in 
the work of 
the previous 
division. 


The work of 

the previous 

divisions and 

stitching. 


The work of 

the previous 

divisions, 

gathering, 

stroking, 

and settmg 

in of gathers, 

and marking 

on canvas. 


The work of 
the previous 
divisions, 
knitting, 
marking on 
calico and 
herring- 
boning. 


. The work c 

the ^rerioii 

divisioni, 

patchins, 

general 

mending, 

bntton- 

holing uv 

catting 01 



. Schedules E. F. G. 
(Forms fob Teachers* Certipioates.) 
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THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA 



I. Historical and Introductory. 

The educational system of Southern Nigeria is still in the 
embryonic stage, though educational work of some kind has 
been going on for more than half a century within the region 
now administered by the Protectorate Government. In 1846 a 
Mission in connection with the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland established itself on the Old Calabar River and gradually 
set up a number of schools for the instruction of the natives in 
the surrounding districts. At the beginning of 1902 there were 
sixteen of these schools, giving instruction to 730 pupils (girls 
and boys). Also about the middle of the century the Church 
Missionary Society established stations at Bonny on the Coast, 
and later at Onitsna on the Niger, and from these centres in like 
manner a number of schools were planted over the surrounding 
districts. In 1886 Roman Catholic Missionaries began to work 
at Onitsha, and later at Asaba, and about the same time an Irish 
Protestant Mission sent an Agent to Ibeno on the Kwa-Ibo River. 
Both these Missions also now maintain a number of schools. 

From the banning the Missions made it part of their work to 
teach the natives to read the Bible in their own language, and 
usually also to write and count a little. Many of their schools 
are still confined to this simple curriculum ; but in others all the 
usual subjects of elementary education are taught.* 

In the beginning of 1902 there were fifty schools maintained by 
these various agencies and by the Native Pastorate Church whicn 
has grown out of the labours of the Church Missionary Society. 

For the history of these Mission schools only the 
scantiest materials exist. The majority were and are 
' hedge schools ' of the most primitive type, and no regular 
record has been kept of numbers attending^ or work done, fjntil 
quite recently there was little organisation even among the 
schools maintained by one Mission. In most cases the manage- 
ment of each appears to have been left entirely in the hands of 
the local representative of the Mission. These institutions have 
doubtless clone invaluable service in breaking soil for future 
educational workers ; but until quite recent years the effect of 
the secular part of their teaching was not very visible. Within 
the last ten years, however, more serious efforts have been made 
by the Missions to organise a sound system of secular education. 
TTius the Church Missionary Society has adopted in its schools 
a modified form of the Education Code of Barbados, W.I., and 
has an Inspector to examine and report on these schools. 
Similarly tne Presbyterian Mission some years ago drew up 
a Code for their elementary schools, and in 1895 established at 
Old Calabar, under the name of The Hope Waddell Training 

^ In July, 1903, there were 61 Mission schools. (See Colonial Beports 
- Annual No. 405. Southern Nigeria. Report for 1902.) 

^5 II 2 
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I^entral 
\nth.>rity. 



Local 
\uUiority. 



Institution, a school for more advanced instruction, for industrial 
training, and for the training of teachers and Mission Agents. 
But until 1902 no attempt was made to co-ordinate these several 
educational activities. 

A British Protectorate of the regions now comprised under the 
name Southern Nigeria was proclaimed in 1885, but no regular 
administnition can be said to have existed until the Niger Coast 
Protectorate was established in 1801. 

The new administration b^an the practice of fifiving grants to 
the Missions to assist them in their educational worK, but no 
system of inspection or Governmental control was instituted* It 
was not till 1900, when the territories under British administration 
werere-ormtnised into the new Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, 
that the wvemment began to take any direct part in the eauca- 
tion of the people under its protection. In that year, on the 
initiative and tnrough the enorts of the Hi^h Commissioner, Sir 
Ralph Moor, K.C.M.6., a school for native children was established 
near Bonny, to be managed by a Board of which the High Com- 
missioner is Chairman ana the majority of the membersareGk>vem- 
ment officers. The revenue from fees was to be supplemented, 
for the first few years at least, by contributions from the native 
Chiefs of the surrounding districts : an annual Government grant 
was also promised, and subscriptions from two British firms 
trading at Bonny — Messrs. Alex. Miller Bros, and Company, and 
the Amcan Association, Limited* In the following year the 
High Commissioner established at Benin City an elementary 
school of a somewhat different type, the management in this case 
being entirely in the hands of the Government, though the 
revenue is partly contributed by the local Chiefe. In December, 
1901, an Inspector of Schools was appointed and the first steps 
taken towarcts organising a public system of education in the 
Protectorate. 

II. Present System. 

As at present constituted the central administration of educa- 
tion is vested in the Inspector of Schools, an officer appointed 
from England through the Colonial Office. There is no 
legislative enactment defining his office and functions, but he 
acts under direct instruction from the High Commissioner. 

No local authorities in the usual sense exist. The School 
Board at Bonny is merely an advisory body, entrusted with a 
vague control over the expenditure of the school, but with no 
legal status or definite power or responsibility. This Board 
consists of the High Commissioner, three resident Government 
officers, one representative of each of the subscribing European 
firms, and representatives of the native Chiefs. As a matter of 
fact, the native members have never taken any part in the 
deliberations of the Board. This is the only attempt that has 
been made to set up any sort of local authority. The Mission 
schools are manag^, not by any body appointed ad hoe, but by 
the general executive body of the Mission. 
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AdvaDta^ 
of Boarding 
Schools. 

Their Dis- 
advantages. 



Private 
Schools : 
Elementary. 

Higher grade. 



Teachers : 



In Mission 
Schools. 



In Grovem- 
ment 
Schools. 
Scale of pay. 



general regularity of attendance. Boarding schools must remain 
for some time the only approximate solution of the difficidty, 
and it is to this class of scnool that the administration is giving 
most support and attention. Unfortunately, taking their 
children away from their homes and normal surroundings tends 
often to induce a declassment of a serious kind. They are apt 
to lose some of the most valuable instincts and characteristics of 
their race and to fall out of touch with their people. They are 
thus disqualified for taking a useful place in their native 
community and become merety parasitic on European civilisation. 
As the number of inhabitants of Southern Nigeria is practically 
unknown and no trustworthv data exist for calculating it, it is 
impossible to give any useful guess at the fraction representing 
the proportion of school chiloren to population. It certainly 
cannot be greater than 1 in 1,000 and is probably much less. 

From what has been said in the historical introduction it will 
be seen that the great majority of existing schools are private 
elementary schools under the various religious denominations. 
The only nigher grade private schools are the Hope Waddell 
Training" Institution already mentioned, the " Training College " 
at Onitsha, maintained by the Church Missionary SocieW, and 
the recently-opened High School in connection witn the Koman 
Catholic Mission at the same place. Even in these schools the 
instruction given is rather that of the higher standards in an 
English elementary school than that of secondary schools 
properly so called. 

One of the most serious obstacles in the way of education in 
Southern Nigeria is the difficulty of obtaining competent 
teachers. The schools in the Irotectorate have not yet 
succeeded in producing any considerable number of ahiTnmi 
capable of being entrusted with the work of instruction. 
Attempts have been made to obtain teachers from the older 
British settlements along the coast ; but so many more profitable 
or more congenial occupations are open to the educated natives 
as traders, clerks in (Government omces, &c., that the supply of 
competent persons willing to be teachers in these settlements is 
hardly adequate to meet their own needs. In consequence very 
few of the teachers in schools in the Protectorate hold any cer- 
tificate or have received any training as teachers. They are for 
the most part mission agents, of whose duties teaching in the 
Mission school forms omy a part, and no definite educational 
qualifications or attainments are required of them. In the few 
schools managed or controlled by the Government, the principal 
teacher must oe certificated, and receives from £100 to £120 per 
annum: assistants from £60 to £70. There seems to be no 
uniform scale of pay in the Mission schools. In some the (native) 
teacher only receives maintenance and no salary, and is in &ct a 
volunteer missionary worker. Where salaries are paid it is im- 

Cible to say how much is paid to the teacher as a teacher, and 
much as a missionary The remuneration in Mission scbools 
appears, however, to range from £5 to £30 per annum in the 
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case o£ native teachers, and from £120 to £200 in the case of the 

few Europeans engaged in teaching. It is scarcely necessary to 

say that no regular course of trainmg for teachers as yet exists, Traming. 

nor has any system of pupil teachers been organised, though 

there is a certain number of pupil teachers receiving training 

instruction at the Hope Wadaell Institution at Old Calabar, and 

in the Grovemment-managed schools at Bonny and Benin City. 

Siiu;ing is taught in most of the schools m the Protectorate Singings 
and t£e children seem to have some aptitude and considerable 
natural liking for it. Draidng has only just beffun to bel^^^K* 
taught in one or two of the schodb. Cookery is not Imely to be Cookery, 
included in the general curriculum for some time to come, ba it 
would be difficmt even if advisable to wean the natives from 
their present primitive, but apparently adequate, culinary 
methoos. For similar reasons domestic economy has not yet ^»nwtic 
been made a subject of instruction. It should, however, be **^™y* 
mentioned that in the Roman Catholic Mission at Onitsha '' girls 
are taught cooking and many branches of household work " and 
certain boys "receive training to qualify them to enter tKe 
service of Europeans as cooks and house-boys." 

Instruction in handicraft is given in connection with several Mannal u 
elementary schools, but it is of a more directly practical kiad j^dpstrUl 
than that usuallv associated with such schools elsewhere. After '**"*"*^' 
a boy has passea the third or fourth standard, he may, if it be so 
desired, enter the Industrial Department of the school as an 
apprentice to some trade while continuing to receive the 
standard teaching during certain hours of the day. The 
instruction j^ven is thus rather technical than elementary in 
character. This system was for a time followed in the school at 
Bonny. There the trades taught were carpentry and coopering, 
which are the two most required in the district. But the native 
Chie& would send only their less promising boys to be instructed 
in these trades, partly because the great local industry of 
buyinff and selling palm-oil and other native produce is more 
profitable, partly because they have the idea that manual labour 
IS degrading and suitable only for slaves. Also it was found that 
there was not sufficient variety of work available in the ndigfa- 
bourhood of the school to give the carjsentry apprentices suit- 
able practice in their trada The industrial trainiAg has theteioiie 
been abandoned. In future instead of a £»w aoprentioes 
receiving such training in a separate depaartment, all tne pupils 
above a certain standard will oe instructed in wood- work aad 
the use of tods on lines similar to those followed in damentary 
schools in Gteat Britain. 

The Industrial Departm^it in connection with the Tndniiig 
Institution of the Presbyterian Ifiussion at Old Calabar has been 
somewhat more suocessml. There, carpentry, tailoring, printing, 
and elementary engineering and agriculture are taugfal^ : ^ad a 
UovemmeDt grant of £200 per annum is made to assist in 
maintaining tne Department. The following table f^ym ihe 
details for 1901 :— 
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Trade. Number ot Apprentices. 

Carpeutry 12 

Tailoriug 6 

Printing 3 

Engineering .... 1 

The method of instruction is entirely practical, t>., the boys 
are employed on certain pieces of worK under the guidance and 
supervision of European artisans and the course is determined 
more by the actual work in hand at the time than by any 
definite scheme of instruction. The apprentices work at their 
trade during sixty hours a week, and receive one hour's instruc- 
tion in school each day. The Department has produced a 
certain number of fairly competent workmen in the various 
branches; but the results cannot be said to have been 
commensurate ¥rith the money or the labour expended. 

The Missions on the Niger also devote consiaerable attention 
to handicraft. The Churcn Missionary Society has an excellently 
equipped industrial department in connection with their school 
at Onitsha. There carpentry, cabinet-makmg, brick-making and 
building are taught by European artisans with considerable 
success. An annual subsidy of £120 is received from the 
Government. The Roman datholic Mission gives instruction of 
a simpler kind, but in a greater variety of occupations. In 
addition to the industries mentioned above, they train their 
pupils in gardening, poultry-keeping, tile-making and various 
tdnds of household work. For eight years past the Irish Mission 
at Ibeno has maintained, almost entirely out of funds supplied 
by the Government, a number of apprentices in carpentry. 
Ijiis part of the work, however, is in danger of being abandoned, 
as experience has shown that few of the apprentices after 
competing their training are willing to enter regular employ- 
ment. They prefer to return to the ordinary local occupations 
of fishing and trading, and use their knowlec^e of carpentry 
merely for occasional small local jobs. The Government has 
therefore decided to discontinue their subsidy. On t^e whole 
it cannot be said that these attempts at Industrial Training 
have produced the desired results. Tne Nigerian native has as 
yet no great taste for regular work at a craft and is inclined to 
despise the occupation of an artisan. For a youth of intelligence 
sumcient to make a tolerable artisan, trading offers a more 
profitable, and a clerkship a more respectable, employment The 
administration of the Protectorate has, however, reco^ised that 
manual training and instruction in the crafts of civilised life 
form a very important element in the education of the natives, 
and every encouragement will be given to schools of whose 
prc^ramme such traming and instruction forms a part. 

No Continuation schools or classes as yet exist, nor has any 
provision yet been made for Secondary Education. 
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It is the iutention of the Goyemiuent to establish a Technical Advanced 
School as soon as may be practicable. But the scheme has not e?*^"^^*' 
taken any definite form, and is scarcely likely to be realised for ^^ ^^^ 
four or five years to come. It is also to be hoped that some 
system of training in Agriculture and Forestry will be intro- 
duced to enable full advantage to be taken of the great resources 
of the country in the way of forest products and exuberant Agricaltur 
v^etation. So far, however, practically nothinghas been done ^^^ Fowst 
to ^ve instruction of this sort in schools. The methods of 
cultivation practised by the native population are of the most 
simple and primitive nature, but apparently yield an adequate 
fooa-supply, and with an almost inexhaustible supply of 
vegetable wealth from the various oil- and rubber-producing 
puuits of the forest ready to hand there is not likely to be 
much cultivation for export purposes within the next few years. 

Probably no one has yet had sufficiently long or varied experi- 
ence to speak with confidence as to the curriculum best adapted 
for the native population of Southern Nigeria. It is clear, how- Curricnlau 
ever, that at the present stage to impart mformation is a less im- best adapts 
portant aim of eaucation than to stimulate mental and physical Eduction, 
activity and develop practical interests. As a race, the natives 
are strongly characterised by a disinclination to take an initia- 
tive, to think or act for themselves. In school this trait shows 
itself in an addiction to subjects success in which depends largely 
on memory and the imitative faculties. To counteract this fail- 
ing should as far as possible be the object of education. From 
this point of view " tx)ok " subjects are of comparatively minor 
importance ; while object-lessons which require the scholar to 
observe and draw conclusions for himself, and instruction in 
handicraft, which may give a practical bent to his interests and 
engender a pride in manual dexterity, will probably be found to 
be of more nindamentaUy educative value. 

C. J. M. Gordon, 
March, 1903. Inspector of Schooh. 



APPENDIX; 
Extract ¥bou Colokial Bxpobts, Aknual. No. 405. 

SOUTEBBK NlQSBIA. BbPOBT FOB 1902. (Cd. 1768-10). 

" The short description above given of the educational establishments 
eiistiiig in the Protectorate in 1902 shows that although a considerable 
amount of educational work was being done, yet that further progress 
demanded the creation of a system under which the primary schools oouu be 
relied apon for giving systematic education in the lower standards to^a sufficient 
iiiimber of scholars to render it possible to establish and maintain schools for 
Uio higher standards large enough to justify the engagement of a thoroughly 
oompetent teaching staff. The system decided upon provides for primary 
schools, a class which would include the Mission Schools above referred to 
and also schools similar to that established at Benin. The annual expenditure 
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on these eehools would be under £100 (one teacher, one pupil-teacher, books 
and upkeep), and at them a commencement would be made in teachii^ the 
three ' R*8,' especial care being taken to prevent the children learning by 
rote — a fault to which African children are, by reason of their remarkabk 
memory, specially prone. The system next provides for intermediate schools, 
within which class would be included Uie non-Mission School at Ogugumanga. 
The pupils at these schools would, previous to their arrival, have piuued three 
years at a primary school, and the intention is that at an intermediate school 
a boy should receive a sound education up to the level of Standard V. under 
the Scotch Code, and that then he should, if showing sufficient aptitude, pass 
on to the High School, or that, if more fitted for life as an artisan, be appren- 
ticed at one of the Government workshops. With a view to finding in which 
direction a boy's bent Ues, manual training in woodwork and the use of tools 
is given as soon as he has passed the two lower classes, but no attempt is 
made in the direction of industrial training. Hie sta£f at an intermediate 
school would include a manager, headmaster, two assistants, three pupil- 
teachers, and a carpenter, and the estimated annual expenditure would be 
about £1,600, a sum which necessitates a minimum of 150 pupils, the majority 
of whom would be boarders. The system is completed by provision being 
made for a Hi^ School at which the boys would be given higher education of 
a general character as well as special instruction in certain branches of 
industrial work. It was arranged that this High School should be established 
in connection with the Hope Waddell Institution above referred to, and 
that the scheme of work should be setUed by a Board of Education* of whidi 
the resident principal of the Institute would be a member. The High Schools 
will receive boarders and day scholars, all of whom will have to attend daily 
prayers, but none of whom will receive any special religious intmction if 
the latter is objected to by the parents or ffiuu^ians. The cost of the neoessary 
buildings was estimated at £15,000, of which £5,000 has already been expended 
under the authority of the United Free CSiurch Mission, it being arranged 
that the balance should be granted by the Government. The annual expendi- 
ture is estimated at £3,556, and although it was thought that the High School 
would become self-supporting at an early date after its establishment, it 
was arranged that the Mission should bear any loss up to £2,000 per annum, 
the Government undertaking, on its part, to provide funds for any expendi- 
ture over and above that amount, whether required for general maintenance 
or upkeep, or for building purposes. Having determined the edacational 
S3rstem above-mentioned, the High Comnussioner also caused steps to be 
taken for its introduction, and at the date of this report [July, 1903] the 
new buildings for the High School are nearing completion ; through the 
liberality of merchants and others in England, £4,500 has been subeeribed 
towards^the cost of the new buildings for the Ogugumanga Intermediate 
School ; and, finally, a comprehensive Education Code has been passed, 
under which attendance and result grants will be eamable by all the schools 
comprised in ihe system, and, with this monetary aid, there is reason to 
hope that the primary schools, whether managed by the Idissiona or by 
Committees of t^e Qiiefs, will be able to prepare a certain and sufficient 
supply of pupils for the higher schools." 
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!• Brief Account of the Country, its Inhabitants and History. 

Baautoland is a native territory in South Africa, situated approxi- 
^>^ately between the 29th and 30th degrees of South latitude and 
^^^^tween the 27th and 29th degrees of East longitude. 

The country is a portion of the continuous elevated plateau which 
ix:icludes the Orange River Colony and the highlands of the Trans- 
^^aal. L}ing as it does at a minimum altitude of 5,000 feet above 
^•lie level of the sea, and embracing the highest portion of the great 
HDrakensberg mountain range, of which the most lofty ! peaks 
an elevation of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet, the scenery is wild 
nd rugged and the cold in winter severe. On the whole the 
limate is healthy, although the great range of temperature and the 
Ititude are said to be somewhat trying to European constitutions. 
The coimtry enjoys the advantage of a fairly regular and abimdant 
and the soil is fertile and, even under the primitive native 
^^tem of cultivation, produces large quantities of wheat and other 
rain crops. 

The inhabitants of Basutoland are a branch of the great African inhabi 
ntu race which peoples the Southern portion of the Abican 
Dtinent. They are physically a strong and hardy race, speaking 
language closely resembling the Sechwana, and they are ethno- 
^gically related to the Becbuana tribes of South Africa. They are 
nspicuous for industry, shrewdness and political sagacity, and 
general intelligence do not sufifer by comparison with any of the 
uth African tribes. They retain unbroken their organisation 
der their Chiefs. 

Little is known of the history of the numerous clans or tribes now HiAt- r 
ncluded in the term '* Basuto " before the commencement of the 
ineteenth century, but since then Biiauto history may lie roughly 
ivided into three periods : — 

(1) The early struggles of some scattered tribes against native 
^enemies and their consolidation into the nation known as Basuto, 

under the wise rule of the great Chief Moshesh. 

(2) The appearance in the country of Boer emigrants from the 
Cape Colony and the resistance of the Basuto to the new comers. 

(3) The period since the recognition of the Basuto as British 
subjects. 

n. The Missions. 

It was towards the close of the first of the above periods that certain 
missionarieB of the Paris Evangelical Mission Society, who were 
journeying towards Kurumau with the mtention of establishing 
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a Mission among the Bechuana, who were then being harried by 
Moselekatse (the father of the late chief Lo Bengula), were invited 
by Moshesh, through Dr. PhiUip, of the London Missionaiy Society, 
to turn aside and come to Basutoland to instruct his people. The 
story goes that Moshesh sent a present of cattle tp induce the 
strangers to listen to his request. The cattle never reached their 
destination, being captured by some of the lawless bands that 
infested the country at that misettled time, but the misaioaajriea 
received the message of Moshesh and, being at the time prevented 
from continuing their journey by one of the then incessant native 
wars, they accepted the invitation of Moshesh. This was in, or 
about, the year 1833, and with this incident the account of the 
history of Education in Basutoland may be said to begin. 

The three missionaries above referred to were MM. Casalis, 
Arbousset, and Grosselin ; they were well received by Moshesh, and 
established their first Mission station at Morija, which has ever 
since been the headquarters of the Society in Basutoland. The 
progress of the educational work of the Mission is alluded to in the 
Report on the Paris Evangelical Mission Schools. (See abo below» 
Section Vm.) 

Other Mission Societies have since established their stations in 
Basutoland, and have sefnt into the country devoted and energetic 
missionaries who have done much for the cause of Education ; but 
without overlooking such efforts, it is hardly too much to say that 
the history of Education in Basutoland has been practically the 
history of the work of the Paris Evangelical Mission Sodety, which, 
during sixty-eight years, has developed a complete and efficient 
system of Native Education. 

In the year 1864 a Mission of the Roman Catholic Church was 
established at a spot since known as Roma, and this Church has 
since added to the number of its Mission stations and extended and 
developed the scope of its work. (See also below, Section IX.) 

In 1876 the first permanent station of the English Church 
Mission was opened at Thiotse Heights in the Leribe District; 
other stations of this Mission have since been added and much atten- 
tion paid to educational work. (See also below. Section X.) 

Since the year 1897 a Native Church known as the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church has been working in Basutoland. It 
is a branch of, or connected with, the American Negro Churches, 
and its Ministers and Deacons in South Africa are, as a rule, men 
who have resigned (or sometimes, it is to be feared, have forfeited) 
their membership of other recognised Churches working under 
European Missionaries. Its object seems to be the founding of an 
independent Native Church free of Emropean control, and it is 
noticed in this report on accoimt of its having established schooh in 
connection with its chapels and congregations. (See also below. 
Section XII.) 

From the first the directors of the Mission Societies appear to 
have recognised the necessity for providing for the seciUar instruo- 
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school. From all sides we hear of natives, anxious to learn, prevented 
from attending sehool here on account of the want of a lodgmg pbiee. 
Twdve of the present scholars are inhabitants of villages dktant twenty, 
thirty, or even fifty mOes from Maseru, and have come here to work in 
order that they may at the same time receive some education. Eight 
children have left the school lately, their parents, residing in far-away 
districts, being unable to afford the expense of keeping them here longer. 

** Many cases have come under my notice during the short time 1 have 
spent in Basutoland showing the desire for education which exists among 
a great part of the population.*^ 

M. Emilo Holland had boen appoiiit-wl Inspector of EVhication 
ill 1877. 
Basnto A.t the close of 1880 commenced the rebellion by the Basutos 

R^ll^n ». against the authority of the Cape Government, known as the " Gun 
im" ^^ ^* War," the cause of the war being the refusal of the Basuto to give 
up their arms in (>bedience to the provisions of the Disarmament 
Act. The rebellion resulted practically in the overthrow of the 
authority of the Cape Government, and the recovery of their inde- 
pendence by the Basuto Chiefs. Needless to say the war and the 
time of imsettlement and disorganisation following it were serious 
checks to the progress of Education. The Model School at Maseru 
was burnt in an attack on the town, being the headquarters of 
Government, and a period of retrogression is recorded by those 
who had been labouring for the improvement and instruction of 
the Basuto. 
Imperial In March, 1884, direct Imperial control of Basutoland was 

Bamitoliuid resinned, and with the appointment of Sir Marshal Clarke as Besi- 
resumed, dent Commissioner a system of administration was inaugurated 
1884. which has had very successful results, and under which the ex- 

tension of the work of Education has been very marked. 
Govenunent The Imperial Administration has adopted the same method of 
Mlfi?^*^ aiding and supporting educational work. Sir Marshal Clarke, 
Institutions, having the administration of but a small revenue raised in Basuto- 
land from Hut-Tax and a few other sources, wisely abstained from 
the creation of an expensive Education Department, and perpetuated 
the system of grants to Mission Institutions. With an increase of 
population and a return of peace and order it has been possible to 
increase the amounts of these grants, in some measure in propor- 
tion to the increase in the number of schools and scholars in the 
country. The grants are grants in *' aid " only, and do not by any 
means suffice to support the Mission Schools. As will be seen in 
the reports of the Directors of Missions, the Government grant is 
approximately one-third of the annual expenditure in Education. 
Statistics, The Subjoined table shows the amount of annual grants given 

1891-1903. jj^ support of Education, with certain statistics for the period 1891- 
1903. The normal amount of grants made to Missions has not, as 
a rule, varied from year to year, but an annual adjustment of the 
amount of grants to the special needs of each Mission has been 
accomplished by a system of giving special grants for particular 
purposes, such as building, et<;., etc. 
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The population of Basutoland is estimated at 262,000, therefore 
per cent, of the population are at present under instruction. 

In addition to grants to Mission Schools the Government makes 
annual grant to one native vmdenominational school established 
as a private enterprise by a native Chief with the co-operation of a 
native teacher trained by the Paris Society. This school has in 
itself been useful, but it is the only one of its kind. Tlie teaching 
is of course elementary, but the school has occasionally prepared 
successful candidates for the Teachers' Examinations, held in con- 
nection with the Educational Department of the Cape Colony. (See 
also below. Section XI.) 

There are also five night-schools at Magistracies for the instruc- 
tion of the native poUcemen and shepherds, whose occupation pre- 
vents their attending day-schools. The night-schools are subsi- 
dised by the (Jovemment in the form of grants to the native teachers 
and certain expenditure for lighting, repairs of buildings, etc. 
(See also below. Section XI.) 

For many years it has been the custom for the Basutoland Govern- 
ment to maintain, for secondary education and industrial and 
technical training, a certain number of more advanced native 
scholars at Training Institutions in the Cape Colony. The Zonne- 
Uoem College, at Cape Town, which was originally intended by 
Sir (Seorge Grey and Bishop Gray of Cape Town to be a place for 
the higher education of the sons of native Chiefs, has been usually 
selected for yoimg Basutos connected by birth with the Chiefs of 
the tribe. Many of the most important Chiefs in the country have 
received some education at Zonnebloem, and have no doubt been 
intellectually benefited by their stay there, even if the moral 
advantage derived by them is not very apparent. 

At present there are but two youths, sons of Jonathan Molappo, 
supported as Government scholars at Zonnebloem. 

A nimiber of Basuto youths have at different times been sent to 

* From Colonial Be ports— Annual No. 380. Basutoland. Keport for 
1901-1902. Cd. 1388-4 and No. 408. Basutoland. Report for 1902-1903. 
01 1768-13. 
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the Kaffir College at Grahamstown, and to the Trappista' Institu- 
tion in Natal. At present about twenty pupils are maintained by 
the Groveminent at the Lovedale Institute, where they are prepared 
for the examiQations of the Cape Education Department and tbe 
Cape University, and where a certain number of them receive 
industrial training. 

The parents of toys sent to either of the above institutions con- 
tribute the sum of £7 lOs. each, annually, towards the support of 
their sons ; the total cost of sending, maintaining and clothing a 
boy is from £20 to £25 per annum. 

IV. iNSPSGrnoN 

All schools sharing in the distribution of Grovemment grants ai'e 
inspected at least once annually by the District Commissioner or 
his Assistant. The reports of such inspections are forwarded to 
the Resident Commissioner for consideration. 

In 1892 and 1898 it was, by courtesy of the Superintendent- 
General of Education in the Cape Colony, arranged that a general 
inspection of schools in Basutoland should be made by the Rev. 
Canon H. R. Woodrooffe,, an inspector of schools in the Cape Edu- 
cation Department. 

It is contemplated to arrange for an annual inspection either by 
the appointment of an inspector or by obtaining the services of a 
trained inspector from one of the neighbouring territories. 

The standards of the Ca])e Education Department are in use 
throughout the schools (see Appendix A), and the Teachers' Certifi- 
cates for which the more advanced pupils are prepared are those 
issued by the Superintendent-Greneral of Education in the Cape 
Colony.* It is right to place on record that Dr. Muir, the Superin- 
tendent-General at Cape Town, and his predecessor. Sir Langham 
Dale, have ever taken the most kindly interest in the work of 
Education in Basutoland, and have furnished the most generous 
assistance when appealed to. 

Attendance is voluntary, andis not as regular as might be desired. 
The scholars being the children of native peasants, who con- 
stantly require their service in agricultural work, it is difficult to 
maintain a high average of daily attendance in the Elementary 
Schools. There are no school fees except in the higher schools at 
Morija and Masite, etc., etc. 

V. Sbcondary Education and Industrul Training. 

The Paris Evangelical Mission Society (see also below. Section 
Vin.) has provided for the training of more advanced native 
students as teachers at the Normal College at Morija, where more 
than 100 young men and boys are being prepared for the Teachers^ 
Examination. The fees are £6 per annum for first year, £5 for 
subsequent years. 

* For Regulations (1900) for Teachers' Certificates in Cape Colony see in 
Vol. V. of Special Reports on Educational Subjects.— Bepcni; on Education 
in Cape Colony, Sec. Y. (Also issued as a separate reprint.) 
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At Morija there is also the Bible School, at which the theological i^iWe S 
studies of young natives who are being prepared for the work of *^ " 
Gatechists of the Missions are conducted under the supervision 
of a French missionary. Such students pay an annual amount 
of £5. There is a special class for training candidates for the 
Native Ministry. 

The Morija Printing and Bookbinding Establishment employs Morija 
seven trained natives. At this institution, which is also in charge B^okbu 
of a Missionary of the Society, is issued fortnightly the " Lese- Establii 
linyana," a small newspaper published under the direction of the ™®^*' 
missionaries in the native language. 

A considerable quantity of Grovemment printing is done at 
Morija, as also printing and bookbinding for the traders and Euro- 
pean settlers in the neighbourhood. 

The Leloaleng Industrial School, at present under the Rev. H. L«l<»le 
Bertschy of the same Mission, is situated in the extreme south of g^^i^ 
Basutoland. It is an excellent institution, and is reported on by 
Canon WoodrroflFe. The annual fee for apprentices is £2. 

The girls' * i^ining school at Thaba Bosigo, conducted by three Girls' 
fVench ladi d, is designed to give some instruction in cookery, S?*"^'* 
Needlework and household duties generally to yoimg native women, Thaba 
iind to fit them to be good wives to educated natives. The idea Boeigo. 
is admiral le and it is well carried out. The site of the Girls* Training 
School is to be removed to new and more commodious premises 
^t Thabana Morena. There are no fees charged at this school, 
Except for girls whose parents do not Uve in Basutoland. In such 
an annual fee of £3 is charged. 
The Boman Catholic Mission has not made provision for Secon- Work c 
Education for the reasons stated by Father Cenez in his report Roman 
C^ee Section IX. below). The girls at the Roma boarding school Mission 
taught spinning, knitting, needlework, cooking, etc., by the 
8 of the Mission. 
Until the year 1898 there had been an attempt to conduct an 
ixidustrial school in connection with the Mission at Roma, and 
a^pecial grants had been made to the Society in support of the 
Enterprise ; but the Director o": the Mission in 1898 formally re- 
VK>rted that the difficulties in th way of successfully conducting 
^luch an institution had proved so great that he had abandoned 
^he school as a definite branch of thi* Mission work, and no longer 
Celt justified in applying for a grant iv>r that particular purpose. 

The English Church Mission has, at its educational headquarters Work o 
at Masite, provided for the training of more advanced students ^horoh 
for the first year's Examination for Pupil Teachers ; and, at St. Mifleion 
^Mary's College, Hlotse (Thlotsi), on a small scale but efficiently, 
students are prepared for the final examination for their Teachers* 
Certificates and are also given industrial instruction in carpentry, 
-boemaking, and gardening. 

At Maseru, a very devoted lady, a Deaconess of the Mission, has 
a school for training native women in laundry work. 

8376. 1 2 
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VI. European Scholars. 

The English Church Mission has also control of the Gtovernment- 
aided schools for European childi*en at Maseru and Mafeteng. 

The permanent school at Maseru for children of European 
parentage is under the charge of a fully-qualified lady teacher 
and shares in the distribution of the Government grant made to 
the English Church Mission. 

There are at Maseru and Mafeteng two schools for white children 
which have, under the English Church Mission, been opened to 
afford instruction to the children of those political refugees from 
the Orange River Colony who are, owing to the circumstances 
of the war, so numerous in Basutoland at the present time. The 
instruction is of an elementary character, but a very useful purpose 
is fulfilled by these refugee schools. 

The normal European population of Basutoland is estimated 
at 600, no census having been taken since 1891. European 
children, away from such centres as Maseru or Mafeteng, are 
under considerable educational disadvantages being dependent 
on private instruction by governesses and tutors. 

At the time of the Diamond Jubilee of Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, a sum of money was collected for the purix)se of establishing 
some Memorial of the occasion. This money was devoted to pro- 
viding a small bursary, to be competed for triennially by children 
of European residents in the country. This bursary, of the value 
of £18 per annum, is for the second time to be offered for competition 
under conditions regulated by trustees — ^the principal condition 
teing that the sum is to be employed for the further education of 
the child during the three years following the competition. 

VII. General Bemarks. 

There is probably no African native tribe for which more has 
been done in the way of Education than for the Basuto. At the 
present time it is possible for a native to obtain free education for 
his children at the smaller day schools and Mission stations until 
Standard IV. (of Cape Standards) has been reached. 

The secondary instruction in the Normal School at Morija, or 
at Masite, with board and lodging, is provided by the Missions 
upon payment of an annual sum, which, though probably con- 
siderable from a native point of view, is by no means beyond the 
means of the prosjDcrous Mosuto, and is, of course, much less than 
the annual cost to the Mission of the maintenance of a pupil. Having 
arrived at this stage it is open to the native scholar to study for 
the Pupil Teachers' Certificate or for the Examinations of the Cape 
University. 

Theoretically the career of learning is as open to the native as 
to the son of the European colonist. But few have the ability 
and perseverance to get beyond a moderate pass for the Teachers' 
Certificate or the Schools Elementary Examination of the University. 
With the yomig native the attainment of the years of manhood 
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Appears to be acoompanied by an arrest of intellectual development, 
ma increased dominance of the appetites, and an inability to disoem 
.^vantage in studies that do not appear to afford prospect of inmie- 
<liate and tangible remuneration, The domestic environment of 
i-he natives also is hardly favourable to the pursuit of knowledge. 

This is less to be regretted as it is very doubtful if there is any 
place in Africa for the educated native ; for opinion, in the Colonies 
-and at the labour centres, tends toward the belief so often expressed 
that the native educated is the native spoiled, and that what is 
known as the " raw Kaffir " is a more useful member of society 
than his educated brother. The native territories are looked to 
for a supply of xmskilled labour, there is a disposition to be shy of 
the native clerk, telegraphist or skilled artisan, and the best friends 
of the native must regretfully admit that justification for such 
prejudices is too often to be found in the disappointing failure of 
some of the promising pupils of the training schools. 

It would be a mistake to ignore the fact that the vast majority 
of South African natives are, and will remain, peasants and labourers 
on the soil or in the lower ranks of industry. In these spheres 
^Iiey are happy, contented, and useful, and for them their best 
friends can desire nothmg better than the most elementary educa- 
tion, sound moral training and encouragement in the habits of 
steady industry. 

But there is a demand arising from the natives themselves for 

^Ome provision for higher education, and it would be unwise alto- 

S^ther to repress such ambitions ; rather does it appear the plain 

^Xity of those, to whom the natives have a right to look for guidance, 

^'tiat all attention should be given to the efficiency of the educational 

^^rstem and the adaptability of the curriculum to native needs and 

^>^asonable prospects.* 

A great change has taken place in the conditions of native life 
the days when Moshesh sent a present of cattle to attract a 
of missionaries to his coimtry . The Basuto have lived through 
eventful period of South African history, they have seen the 
and fall of the Boer Republics, meuiy thousands of them have 
in contact with the phase of European civilisation represented 
t=^y the mining communities of the Diamond and Grold Fields, 
^^legraphs, railways, newspapers and the penny post have become 
of their daily lives, and they have not escaped the influence 



' While I fully recognise that there does not appear to be in South 

.Africa at present any useful career for more than a very limited number 

^:>f yoon^ natives with any degree of higher education, on the literary side. 

it woSd be a mistake to overlook the probability that, if they cannot find 

nearer home some outlet for their aspirations in this direction, they will 

taeek for it elsewhere. I believe a certain number of young natives from 

t^e Colony have already proceeded to America for educational purposes. 

TJnder these circumstances, it appears to be well to afford opportunities to 

m certain proportion of the voutlus for continuing their studies under wise 

direction and discipline, and this object is, I believe, obtained satisfactorily 

in the higher schools of the Basutoland Missions. (Colonial Reports* 

Annual/No. 408. Basutoland, Report for 1902-3. Cd. 1768-13.) 
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of the American Negro Methodists who have visited South Africa 
and have attempted thef ormation of an independent Native Church. 
There are not wanting signs that some of them are beginning to 
think for themselves and to feel that they are able to choose the 
things that are good for them. There is possible danger in such 
ideas and a certain inconvenience in dealing with them, but it would 
be vain to ignore their existence. 

One of the more healthy manifestations of such a disposition in 
Basutoland has ))een an expressed desire of the Paramount Chief 
Lerothodi for the establishment of an industrial school in a more 
central part of the country than the Mission School atLeloaleng. 
Practical effect was given to this idea by a spontaneous collection 
by Lerothodi of the sum of £3,000 for the building and equipment 
of such a school. This sum has been lodged with the Grovemment, 
and the commencement of the work awaits more settled times in 
South Africa. 

The inauguration of such an mdustrial training institution 
will be a most hopeful development of the work of education. 

Vni. The Paris Evangeucal Mission Society. 

The Rev. Henry Dyke, Secretary of the Basutoland schools of 
this Society, contributes the following report : — 
wthaiid The Paris Evangelical Missionary Society commenced work 
inisf^tion jn this countf}' in 1833. A few years after schools were started 
laTwork. ^^^ ^^^ children. About 1837 Miss Lyndall, who had made special 
study of the Pestalozzi system in England, and who started the 
Infant school work in Cape Town, became the wife of one of the 
missionaries. She made the school at Beersheba a great success, and 
it became the model school from which the other schools of the 
country took ideas. Day schools were established on all the 
Mission Stations, but it was not until about 1860 that schools were 
established on out-stations under native direction. Wars at various 
times interrupted the work ; especially was this the case fi-om 
1865 to 1868. Before peace was concluded the missionaries had 
already taken steps for the establishment of a Normal School for 
the training of native teachers. Soon after the occupation of the 
coimtry by the British Government grants were issued by the Cajje 
Colonial Government in aid of this institution and the day schools. 
It was also found necessary at this time to start a girls' institution 
for industrial education, and this school was placed at Thaba Bosigo. 
In 1875 there were sixteen teachera in charge of day schools, 
receiving grants from the Government ranging from £10 to £12 ; for 
this year [190 1] the total amount of the grants received for education 
throughout the country was £724. The work went on developing 
rapidly until 1880, when the Gmi War stopped it for the time being. 
There were then forty-nine day schools and three special institutions 
— ^Morija had about 100 boarders, Thaba Bosigo sixty, and the indus- 
trial school for teaching trades to yoimg men, then in its infancy, 
had twenty. The grants to these institutions at that time amounted 
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to more than £1,300 per annum, and the grants to the day schools 
amounted to £1,600, making a total of £2,900. 

In 1885, after the Imperial Government took over the direction 
of the political affairs of the country, the total amount of grants 
issued to the schools was £1,600. These grants have gradually 
increased until in the present year, 1901, the total sum received 
by the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society for education is £3,244, 
of which sum the three above-mentioned institutions receive £1,020, 
and the day schools, which now number eighty-nine, receive 
£2,204. Besides these eighty-nine schools in receipt of Government 
aid, there are, however, fifty-seven schools which are carried on at 
the expense of the Paris Evangelical Mission Society, but for 
t^'hich regular returns are sent to the Government quarterly. 

When the Imperial Government took over the country the total 

'Juinljer of scholai'S on the roll was under 2,000, and the average 

attendance less than 1,500. In September, 1901, there were on 

tlie roll 10,547 scholars with an average attendance of 7,400 Out 

of these, 250 are boarders attending the above-named institutions. 

Ill 1886 the want of regular inspection by a Department of EHtab; 
^Elducation was keenly felt by the missionaries, and in order to test ^Siui 
tilie attainment of the various schools a written examination in Examj 
^Standards m. and IV. was established. Since then this examina- 
tion has been carried on from year to year. 

Printed questions are sent to the various centres throughout the 
ciouxitry, each sitting being supervised by a missionary'. The 
s^nswers are returned and valued at Morija, and a printed re{X)rt is 
i:»sued. For copies of questions set in 1901 in certain subjects see 
^^pjjendix A. The examination has always been entered into with 
^ft great deal of zest both by the teachers and pupils, and is looked 
Corward to as the event of the year. It being competitive, and the 
ults being published, has been a great stimulus to educational 
ork. 

The use of the vernacular as a medium for imparting knowledge, XJse oi 
pecially in lower classes, has been found of the greatest benefit. ^®'^"* 
By this means we have avoided the evil with which some other 
Missions have to combat — ^namely, the stultifying of the minds of 
%he younger scholars by the excessive use of mechanical processes, 
instead of appealing to their intelligences in a language which can 
he understood by them. 

The total cost of the educational work of the Mission and the Cost o 
amount of such cost borne by : — Workl 

(a) The general funds of the Mission. 
(6) The Government, 
(e) Parents of scholars, i,e., school fees, etc. 

(a) The total disbursements by the Mission for educational work 

during 1901 amoimts to about £4.950. 
(6) The total amoimt of grants received by the Mission from the 

Government for 1901 amounts to £3,244. 
(c) £700 is paid by parents as school fees. ... » 
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Thus the total cost of educational work carried on by the Paris 
Evangelical Mssion Society amounts to nearly £9,000. 

Teachers are appointed by the various superintending mission- 
aries. The training of teachers is carried on at the Normal School, 
Morija, and the Girls' School, Thaba Bosigo. Each institution has 
a staff of three European teachers, besides native assistants. The 
prescribed course for Pupil Teachers (P.T.)* laid down by the Cape 
Department of Education is strictly adhered to, and the pupils are 
regularly entered for the examinations every year. This year, 
at Morija, forty-two were entered for the Candidates' examina- 
tion ; thirty-one for the first year P.T. ; eleven for the second 
year P.T. ; nine for the third year P.T. examinations. 

Singing is taught in all schools, and special training is given 
at the Normal Schools. Theory of Music is included in the syllabus 
of the teachers' course. 

A limited training in Cookery is given at the girls' institution 
at Thalxi Bosigo. 

At the Leloaleng Industrial School there are forty apprentices 
receiving instruction in building ; each apprentice spends two 
years at stone work and two years at carpentiy, enabling them 
thus to erect and complete dwelling-houses. All boarders at 
the Training Institutions are obliged to do two houra* manual 
work per day, under the supervision of the various teachers. 

All pupils are trained at the Normal School in Drill and 
Phj'sical Exercises, and are annually inspected by the examining 
officer of the Cape Colony. 

The Normal Institutions might perha]>s come under the heading 
of provision for secondary education, as the pupils are being tech- 
nically trained. 

Besides this a class for Theological Training exists, the admission 
to which is a pass at the teachers' examination. 

Comparative Returns for a few years only : — 



Year. 
1833. 

1837. 


1 
Mission Work started by the P.E.M. Society. 

Schools started on the Mission Stations. 




No. of Schools. 


Enrolment. 


Averaee 
Attendfuace. 


Total Amouni 




iMtltUtiODB. 


Daj School!. 


of OraDta. 


1875. 
1880. 
1885. 
1890. 
1901. 


2 
3 
3 
3 
3 


16 
49 
46 
94 
146 


? 
2,000? 
2,591 
6,003 
10,547 


? 
1,000? 
1,531.3 
3,844 
7,393 


724 
2,900 

i,eoo 

t2,550 
3,224 



* For regulations (1900) for Pupil-teachers' examinations, see in Vol. V. 
of Special Beports on Educational Subjects. — Beport on Education in 
Cape Clolony, Section V. (Also issued as a separate reprint.) 

t Plus an extra £450 for this year only, for building, &c. 
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pupils manage to pay their fees by devoting their holidays to 
earning money. 

In day schools it is not infrequent to find grown-up men of over 
thirty years of age taking their place in class with children of 
nine and ten. 

IX. The Roman Catholic Mission. 

The following notes are by the Rev. Father Cenez, Prefect 
Apostolic and Director of the Schools and Churches of the 

Missions : — 

Imttniction " I should like just to put down the principle on which we have 
Edrntation. acted in our work. We think that there is a distinction to be 
made between instruction and education, and that we must sacrifice 
the former to the last whenever they are incompatible. We hear 
nearly every day people complaining that a young man out of 
school is worse than a raw Kaffir, because he has not much more 
useful knowledge, but plenty of pride that makes him disagi'eeaUe. 
We think, therefore, that, the time boys remain at school being 
so Umited, it is better for them and for society to leave the school 
with a little less knowledge and a better education. 

" That will explain (1) Why, although it is very expensive, we 
like to take boarders. It is impossible to educate children who 
come to school a few hours a day, and that not regularly ; thej' 
can ])erhap8 be taught a little reading and wnting, that is all ; 
they keep their manners. (2) Why we have few native teachers. 
(3) Why we do not push the scholars, especially to the higher 
standards. 

" I do not know much about the history of our schools, but I 
see that from the beginning it has alwajns been very difficult to 
have good boys' schools. When only little children they are 
wanted by their parents for herding ; when a little bigger, they 
want to get money and go to the gold or diamond fields, sometimes 
against the vnW of their parents, sometimes because parents do not 
see the use of instruction. 

" Girls come well, but it is better for them, when they know 
how to write and read their own language, to l)e taught cooking, 
sewing and knitting than too much arithmetic and geography, 
although that is all the inspector will ask of them, 
fur KbiiOT^** " ^^ being so difficult to keep a long time, and instruction 
hklu -ation. higher than the Third or Fourth Standard being useless for girls, 
we have made no provision for higher education. Another reason 
of it is that we agree with some inspectors who say that natives 
do not know how to keep a school. 

" We have tried it and foimd that a native, with a few exceptions, 
is good only for assisting a teacher but not for superintending 
a school himself, so that we do not like to found schools to be 
put into the hands of natives only. On the other hand, there are 
very few places of employment in the Grovemment offices or 
stores where they could make use of their learning, so that, 
things being as they are, they have very little chance of making 
up l^ a better pay for the time spent in school But if there was 
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^ change in the condition of the country, and higher education 
^x)uld be of more use to them, I hope we could answer to the need 
^hey would then feel. 

" In order to give the children a better and more I'egular educa- BuanU 

tion, we keep as many boarders as we can ; it is also the only 

way of giving them some industrial training. We have about 

250 boarders — 160 girls and 90 boys — which, at £2 per head 

and per year, gives £500, that being spent for food and clothing, 

and no allowance being made for the teachers. We count twelve 

teachers. If we should give each as much as to the native teacher 

we have at Boma (£30), it would make a total of £360, which, 

added to the £500 spent for boarding, makes £860, of which the 

Government has paid till 1900 £250, and the Mission £610. Since 

then the Government has added an extraordinary grant of 20 per 

cent. ; that addition we put aside for building new schools. The 

parents of scholars do not give a penny for the work, not even 

tor boarders. I have tried hei-e at Roma to make them pay £1 a 

year, or two bags of grain for food ; but the following year the 

sohool would have been empty if I had stuck to that rule. 

*• Of the 753 children on the books, 246 only are boys and 507 
girls, which shows that those who want most insl motion 
not get it, and that by their own fault. 

** Among the scholara actually in our hands I think that about 
irty or forty could pass the Fourth Standard, 150 the Third, 
OO the Second, and 200 the First ; the others would be under. 
e mean attendance is about 600. 
** We have no special method of appointing teachera, all our Teach* 
%jeachers but one being European ; this one is under the supervision 
^:^f the missionary. He is paid £30 a year, and although it seems 
:»i~xiuch, he does not find it very encouraging when he compares 
V:umself with carpenters or stone-cutters, who have learned their 
%«rade here very easily, and get at least five shillings a day. 

** Singing is taught in all our schools, esj)ecially at Roma ; Siiiyin 
^% few boys can play the harmonium, and we hope soon to have a ^^*^® 
1 ittle band. Big girls learn cookery ; they work in turn, one or 
wo at a time, for a week with the cook in the kitchen. 

" A few bojrs learn carpentering or blacksmithing and tailoring ; J"*!?^? 
11 the boarders give a hand in the manual work of the Mission. ™*"' 
^^1 girls are taught spinning, knitting, sewing and housework 
^^s much as anything else. There is no particular physical exercise, 
%ut the boys are dnlled before and after school. 

" There have always been a few European girls at school here, Knrm> 
\nit there are none for the present, although a few want to come ^*"^**' 



boarders. We could receive them if there were a few more, 
it is as much trouble to k^p two as to keep ten ; for, of course, 
^hey are kept, fed and taught separately." 

The return for the Quarter ended 31st December. 1901, shows Numb 
that this Society has twelve schools supervised in every case either by i^Jj] 
the Brothersof theOrder,or Nims and ladies attached to the MiasioiL 
The r6ll8 show a lotal number of 753 scholars with an average 
Attendance of 600. 
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History. 



Cost 



Statistics. 



X. The English Church Mission. 

The Rev. Spencer Weigall, Superintendent of English Church 
Schools in Basutoland, furnishes the following notes : — 

The Mission was begun in 1876. Since that time schools have 
been opened first of all at the central stations, and later on at 
many of the out-stations. In 1898 a superintendent of English 
Church Schools was appointed whose business it is to report on 
educational work connected with the Mission, to visit the various 
schools, distribute the Government grants, to furnish the Grovem- 
ment with statements of such distribution and quarteriy returns, 
and also to provide for the education of Euroiiean children where 
necessary. 

Children are taught up to Standard IV., inclusive, in the day- 
schools. At Masite Boarding School provision is made for pre- 
paring them for the first year's Teachers' Examination, and at 
St. Mary's College, Hlotse, ten Students are trained for their 
Teachers' Certificates — ^the standard of admission to the college 
being Standard IV. 



Total Cost of Mission Work. 



Sources of Income. 



Native Day Schools 
Native Boarding „ 
School Requisites - 
Three European Day 

Schools 
Superintendent's Salary 



- £600 

- 500 

- 100 



250 
50 

£1,500 



Qeneral Mission Funds £670 

Government Grants - 460 

S.P.C.K. Grant - - 100 

Fees (Native) - - 100 

Fees (European) - - 150 

Sale of books - - 20 



£1,500 



There was a 20 per cent, mcrease on the Government Grants 

last year which does not appear in the aljove estimate, it not 

having been ascertained yet whether such increase is to be expected 

in future or not. 

Statistics. 



Number of Day Schools (Native) - 
„ „ (EuroD€»n) 

Numoer of Boarding Schools (Native) 



Total 



15 
3 
2 

20 



Number of Teachers in European Schools 

Native 



n 



)> 



Total 



5 
22 

27 



Teachers* 



\ Total number of names at present on School Books — 1,076 ; 
of which sixty-two are European pupils and forty native boarders. 

Teachers are appointed to all the schools by the Clergy in charge 
of the various districts. 

There is one Training College for native teachers at St. Mary's, 
SQotse, for ten students, whose board is provided by the S.F.C.K. 
Grant of £100. A few boys are sent sometimes to be trained 
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^ teachers to institutions outside Basutoland, i.6., Grahamstown, 
Zonnebloem, and ITmtata. 

Tlie scale of payment of teachers is not fixed, but averages from 
£24 to £35 per annum. A married teacher with full Teachers' 
Oerlificate would receive £40. 

Singing (Sol-fa method) is taught at all schools for half an hour g|j, 




The only regular industrial training for boys is at St. Mary% Tnc 
, where they are taught carpentry, cobbling, and gardening. Tn 
.A.t St. James', Maseru, a small laundry has been erected, and a 
vsr girls are being instructed in laundry work. 
^At Masite Boarding School all the boys do regular manual 
of various kinds — wall-building, digging out stone, gardening, 
. Elementary drill is taught at Masite Boarding and Day schools. 
"The only provisions for secondary education are afforded by S6< 
'^^ Mary's, Hlotse, and Masite Boarding School. ^ 

"There are two European Schools at Maseru, one for better, the Eu 
l^mer for poorer class children. ^^ 

t Mafeteng there is one European School. 







XI. The Undknominational Schools. 

he aided Night Schools at the Magistracies are sis follows : — 

Qacha's Nek - 20 scholars with average attendance 13.2 

Moyeni - - 14 „ „ „ 5.3 

Mohales Hoek - 45 „ „ „ 35. 

Mafeteng - - 71 „ „ „ 35. 

Maseru - - 28 „ „ „ 17. 

*-l'lie native school at Matedile supported (with Government 
) by the Native Chief Seiso Letsie and independently conducted 
Native Teacher Cranmar Matsa, receives an annual grant of £44. 
TTie latest return shows : — in boys' deimrtment, eighteen 

Molars, average attendance 15-9 ; in girls' department, thirteen 

Molars, average attendance 10*85. 

Xn. The African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

This body renders returns for two schools. At Moruthanes 
mixed school (boys and girls) under William Mokalapa, a native 
^^techist. On the books are nineteen boys and thirty-two girls 
ith an average attendance of 33*6. 

A return is also sent of a school at Moquala in the Mohales 
oek District. This school was built by the local chief Lebona, 
d is \mder Native Teacher Chas. J. Methola. It has on the 

thirty-one boys with an average attendance of 17* 28. 
The above schools of the African Methodist Chui-ch have not 
inspected nor do they receive grants. 

Resident Commissioner's Office, 

Basutoland. 

February, 1902. 
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APPENDIX A, 



SPECIMEN PAPERS SET AT THE EXAMINATION FOR 
THE SCHOOLS IN CONNECTION WITH THE PARIS 
EVANGELICAL MISSION SOCIETY, BASUTOLAND, 
13th NOVEMBER, 1901. 



S'»':.xVDARD IV. 
ENGLISH. 

/ .—Gbammab. 

I. Conjugate the verb "see,** Acc'^e Voice, Indicative Mood, present, 
past, and future tenses, all persons and numbers. 

II. Give the plural of : tooth, story, life, toy, cow. 

III. Analyse : (a) My father is very poor. 

(b) Did you see Jonathan yesterday H 

(c) I have a beautiful horse. 

IV. Correct grammatical errors in the following, and give your reasons ; 

(a) I am old than my brother. 

(b) How many money have you 1 

(c) My uncle has three knifes. 

B.— Translate into Sesuto. 

One night, in the beginning of winter, an old man, living at Boqate, 
thought he heard the feeble cries of a child. As he was naturally kind- 
hearted, he rose and struck a light ; and, going out of his cottage, looked 
about on every side. It was not long before he saw an infant on the ground. 
The old man stood wondering at the sight, and knew not what to do. 

C— Teanslatb into English. 

A mo n :ela matsohong a hae, *me a lemoha hobane ke moshemane e 
motle lehf a mpa a apere likatana. Eare ha a mo isitse ka tiung, a qala 
ho makal hore na o tla mo fumanela liyo kae. Hona boo, a qala ho hopc^ 
poli ea b iC, e neng e lahlehetsoe ke potsanyane ; a nka nguana eo, a mo 
tSuarel) * ho eona, 'me a thaba ha a bona nguana a anya yualeka hoya 
eka o ' umane *m*ae. 

DICTATIONS. 

The eye, the ear, and the nostril stand simply open ; li' ht, sound, and 
smell enter, and we are obliged to see, to hear, and to sme^ ; but the hand 
selects what it shall touch, and touches what it please i. It puts away 
from it the things which it hates, and beckons toward i' the things which 
it desires. 

weapon accept 

encourage human ^• 

succeed agree ' 

language appoint 

dominion obey. 
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Ka baka leo, ba motse ba phahamisa mantstie ho ba omanya. Ba bang 

b ba rohaka, ba bang ba re ba otloe. Ebile lerata le tota haholo, ha re 

iD6e kahoble. Mong a motse a tsebisoa^ 'me eena a phakisa ho romela 

ho tfaara le ho botsisisa ba etsetaoang lerata taba tsa bona. Eaba ba isoa 

UoiJa, 'me ba khotla ba ba botsa moo ba tsuang le moo ba eang. 



ARITHMETIC. 

I. dxpreas the following numbers in words, and find ihe^diflerence 
between them : 19064002 and 72307. 

^L Divide 15 lb. 7 oz. 8 drs. by 8 oz. 4 drs. 
'W. 731579 ■«- 294 (short division). 
^V. Multiply 3 tons 14cwt. 2 grs. 14 lb. 12 oz. by 38. 

^* F*ind by practice the value of 2,240 articles at £7 16s. 9d. each. 
*^^* If 7 doz. boxes of sardines cost 3! guineas, what is the value of five boxes t 



GEOGRAPHY. 



I. 



[ow many and which motions has the earth 7 What is its shape ? 

*• iHow would you find the Cardinal Points ] 

Xl>efine the terms : Tributary, strait, latittide and mountain. 

^lake a map of the Cape Colony, showing the situation of Cape Town, 
Port Mizabeth, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, Paarl, 
King Williamstown and Queenstown. 



STANDARD III. 

ARITHMETIC. 

^ Add together : Thirty thousand two hundred and eight ; eightei^n 
thousand and seventy-five ; twenty thousand and sixty-one ; two 
thousand and sixteen ; two hundred and nineteen ; and twenty 
one. 

Ij^^ ^ Fmd the difference between £600 9s. Od. and £lll Us. IJd. 

I^ >^'^^ Reduce £5 16b. 9d. to threepences. 

How often is Is. 3d. contained in £l lOs. 1 

^ Reduce 37 yards 2 feet 7 m. to inches. 

^ How many hours are there ip 5000 Recondfl T 




ENGLISH. 

A.— Grammas. 

I What " part of speech •« is each word in the following ; I my 
eareUss servant lost this spade in the garden yesterday. 

^ I. Define these terms : Noun, adjective, verb. 
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in. Divide each sentence into tuhject and predicaie. 
(a) The pleasant place is glad. 
{h) We must work. 
(c) The roof was low. 
id) I am ready. 
{e) Have they arrived 1 

B. — Translate into Sbsuto. 

We are called. The eyes of the camel are heautiful. Do not laugh. 
I do not understand you. How many sheep has your cousin 1 Men must 
reap the things they sow. She hides her huce. His son wrote the letter. 
This is my village. His sister whispers. 

G. — ^T&ANSLATB INTO ENGLISH. 

Mahlo a ka a khathetse. Ee hatla liyo. Molisana o il*o batla Unku. 
Tlisa katiba eo ea ka. Lebese le felile. Ke hatlela mataoho. A nke ke 
bone set&uantSo seo. Se k*a 'na ua nkhathatsa tje hie i 

DICTATIONS. 

One fine morning, a cat and a fox, which were old friends, started off 
on a journey together. On the road, they paid little visits to cottages and 
to farm-houses that they had to pass, and picked up whatever they could 
find. They made off with hens and chickens, with ducks and ducklings, 
bits of cheese and scraps of bacon. 

honey autumn 

watch enemy 

lazy allow 

careful fierce 

enough pimish. 

Ho tsua ba le baeti ba baholo ba ileng ba etela mose o kuano ho leoatle 
ka khueli tse tsua feta. Baeti bao ba tsamaile libakeng tse ngata tsa lefatSe, 
'me hohle moo ba fihliieng teng, ba ile ba etsetsoa mekete e meholo ea 
kamohelo, le ea hlompho. Marena a lichaba tse ngata a ne a phuthehetse 
ho ea tcana le ho bonana le bona, *me a khutla a bolela botle ba kamohelo 
eo baeti bao ba ileng ba e etsetsoa. 



itch be taken only the half of the English and the half of the Dutch Reading Book 



ntoUi- 

rd IV. 

liiutfy 

other 



wctry. 



»reftd* 



Stahdabd V. 



Tb read fliMotly and Intelli- 
geotlT from a Btaadard Y. 
Reading Book, or a pa wage 
from anyttaodanl hiatorical 
aathor. 



To redto 00 Unaa of poetry, 
with knowledge of meaning 
andaUaakma. 



n. in 



TO write on paper to diotatloB 
thirty worda aeleeted from 
AiniciUUB 1 -^ ■ lU m luuugv 
WorkimgDiagrmmi/orJttUMuU 



(A Drawteff (fnU 8iseX~<a) Pro- 
jectlooof almple reetamnlar 
loUda. (M The plana and ele- 
Tationa of the eKcreiaea for 
the year. (c)iimpleiaometrle 
drawing. 

(8) Theory— <a) To name a few 
oommoo Unda of hard and of 
aoft wood, and to teU where 
they are chiefly grown, (b) 
The conatmetion and nae of 
the tooia required intbeexer- 
ciaea for the year. 



Freehand and geometrical 
drawing np to Standard III. 
In Morria'a book. 



STAHDimD VL 



To read flnently and Intelll- 
gantlT from a Standard VL 
Beading Book, or a proae 
dialogoe tnm any atandard 
author. 



Tb redte 80 llnea of poetry, 
with knowledge of meaning 
andallnaiona. 



To write on paper to dictation 



leon pa] 
wordaac 



thirty worda aeleeted from the 
Worttima_ Diagramt 



Tomirr 
w for 



(n Drawing (full alie or to a 
laraer acale).— (a) Simple 
aollda In plan, eleration and 
aeetkm. (6) Oonatmctlon of 
plain acalea. (c) the plana, 
eleratlona and aectlona of the 
exerelaea for the year. (eQ 
laometric drawing. 

(8) Theory. — (a) The felling, 
aeaaonlng and naea of the 
common Tarietlea (rf hard and 
aoft wooda, (6) The ooq^troc* 
tlon and nae of the toola 
required In the exerelaea for 
the year. 



Stahdaed vn. ^ 



T6 read fluently and intelll* 
gently a dialogue In blank 
▼erae from any atandard 
author. 



To redte 100 llnea of verae 
from a atandard dramatle 
author, with knowledge of 
meaning and alluaiona. 



To write on paper to dictation 
thirty worda ael< 




Flreehand and geometrical 
(icale) drawing up to Standard 
IV. in Morria'a book. 



orking Diagramt qf Manual 
Traimnp, (5) to uae the toola 
required for thlaand the pra- 
vioua yeara, and to aharpen a 
ohiael or plane Iron. 

(2) Drawing (to acale).— (a) 
More dUBcult exampiea In 
orthographic and laometric 
projection. (6) The plana, 
eleratlont, aeotlona and lao- 
metric projectiona of the 
exerelaea for the year. 

(8) Theory.— (a) The growth, 
felling, aeaaoning and uaea off 
the common Taiietiea of hard 
and aoft wooda. (fr) the uae 
of nalla, acrewa and glue, (e) 
The conatmetion and uae of 
the ordinary woodworking 
toola. 



Freehand, geometrical and 
model drainng up to Standard 
V. In Morria'a book. 



_.! 



e latter book need not beloog to the pnpila, but to the school. 

id in Philip's Semi-upright, Nelson's koyalf Chambecs' GcvtmmetU hand, Collins' Sew Oraphie, Vere 



To face page 144 
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in. Divide each sentence into subject and predieaie, 
(a) The pleasant place is glad. 
(6) We must work, 
(c) The roof was low. 
(c2) I am ready. 
(e) Have they arrived 1 I 

E 
B. — Translate intq Sbsuto. 

We are called. The eyes of the camel are beautiful. Do not laugh. 
I do not understand you. How many sheep has your cousin t Men must 
reap the things they sow. She hides her face. His son wrote the letter. 
This is my village. His sister whispers. 

C. — ^T&ANSLATB INTO ENGLISH. 

Mahlo a ka a khathetse. Ke batla liyo. Molisana o il*o batla Knku. 
Tlisa katiba eo ea ka. Lebese le felile. Ke hatlela matsoho. A nke ke 
bone setSuantSo seo. Se k*a 'na ua nkhathatsa tje hie I 

DICTATIONS. 

One fine morning, a cat and a fox, which were old friends, started off 
on a journey together. On the road, they paid little visits to cottages and 
to farm-houses that they had to pass, and picked up whatever they could 
find. They made off with hens and chickens, with ducks and ducklings, 
bits of cheese and scraps of bacon. 

honey autumn 

watch enemy 

lazy allow 

careful fierce 

enough punish. 

Ho tsua ba le baeti ba baholo ba ileng ba etela mose o kuano ho leoatle 
ka khueli tse tsua feta. Baeti bao ba tsamaile libakeng tse ngata tsa lefatse, 
'me hohle moo ba fihlileng teng, ba ile ba etsetsoa mekete e meholo ea 
kamohelo, le ea hlompho. Marena a lichaba tse ngata a ne a phuthehetse 
ho ea teana le ho bonana le bona, 'me a khutla a bolela botle ba kamohelo 
eo baeti bao ba ileng ba e etsetsoa. 



»utch be taken only the half of the English and the half of the Dutch Reading Book 



inteUi- 

IV. 
ordinary 
other 



poetry, 
16 mean* 



iper Mix 
the read- 



Stahdabd v. 



To read fluently and intelli- 
gently from a Standard V. 
Keading Book, or a panage 
from any ■tandard hittorlcal 
aattKNT. 



To recite 00 llnei of poetiy, 
with knowledge of meaning 
and allniiona. 



To write on paper to dictation 
thirty word* leleeted from 



u^ II. in 



Workimg DiagrwmtforM^''MuA 

(2) Drawins (fnU riaty—ia) Pro- 
jection of limple lectamralar 
lolida. (b) The plana and ele- 
Tations of the exereieea for 
the year. (c)iimple isometric 
drawing. 

(S) Theory— (a) Tb name a few 
oonmion Unda oi hard and of 
aoft wood, and to tell where 
they are chiefly grown, (b) 
The ooottmction and uae of 
the to<ds required in the ezer- 
daea for the year. 



Freehand and geometrical 
drawing up to Standard III. 
in Morria'i bo<dL 



Stamdaed VL 



To read fluently and intelli- 
gently from a Standard VI. 
Beading Book, or a prose 
dialogue tiom any standard 
author. 



To recite 80 lines of poetry, 
with knowledge ol meaning 
and allusiona. 



To write on paper to dictation 
thirty words selected fnmi the 
jmer O ses* n^«r m xuuiiffi 
WortBina Diagrams fir 
Ma$iua4 Training, 

(2) Drawing (fnU ^Ise or to a 
urger scale).— (a) Simple 
solids in plan, elcTation and 
section. (6) Construction of 
plain scalM. (c) the plans, 
elcTations and sections of the 
exercises for the year, (d) 
Isometric drawing. 

(8) Theory.- (a) The felling, 
seasoning and uses oi the 
oonmion varieties of hard and 
soft woods, (6) The construc- 
tion and use of the tools 
required in the exercises for 
the year. 



Stahdabd YIL it 



To read fluently and intelli- 
gently a dialogue in blank 
Terse from any standard 
author. 



To recite 100 lines of Terse 
fkom a standard diamatio 
author, with knowledge ol 
meaning and allustons. 



To write on paper to dictation 
thirty worcu t ' ' 

— sa 




Freehand and geometrical 
(scale) drawing up to Standard 
IV. in Morris's book. 



orking Diaaramt </ Manual 



Trainina, (6) to use the tools 
required for this and the prs- 
▼ious years, and to sharpen a 
chisel or plane iron. 

(2) Drawing (to scale). — (a) 
M<nre difficult examples in 
orthographic and is«netric 
projection, {b) The plans, 
elevations, sections and Iso- 
metric projections of the 
exercises for the year. 

(8) Theory.— (a) The growth, 
felling, seasoning and uses of 
the common Tarieties of hard 
and soft woods. (Jb) the use 
of nails, screws and glue, (c) 
The coostmction and use ol 
the ordinary woodworking 
tools. 



Freehand, geometrical and 
model drawing up to Standard 
V. In Morris's book. 



the latter book need not belong to the PupUs, but to the school. 

and in Philip's Semi-upright, Nelson's Jioyal, Chambea' Gcvwnment hand, Collins' New Graphic, Vere 
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THE 



SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 



IN 



SOUTHERN RHODESIA.* 



(1800-1901.) 



TS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 



ENTS IN RhODESIAN PoUTICS DURING THE YeABS 189O-MaB0H 

1901. 



-From the Occupation op Ma^honaland in September, 1890, tc 
Promulgation of the "Education Ordinance" in December, 

• 

— From the Passing of the '* Education Ordinance op 
» " TO March 31st, 1901 :— 

Education Ordinance of 1899. 

t*ion Department and Inspectorate. 

* of Uhixlesian Schools. 

* to Government-aided Schools. 
Nuance Allowances. 

Grants. 

of Money, 
fe Schcx)Ls. 
^ys. 

ritinent of Teachers. 
3ance of Pupils. 
I Fees. 
iTeachers. 



word "llhodesia** is often used in the sense of Southern 
^nd bears this sense wherever it occurs in this report. 

K 
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Agricultural and Technical Instruction. 

Secondary Education. 

Religious Instruction. 

Note upon the School Regulation concerning Reli^ous Instruction. 

Criticism of the Education Ordinance of 1899. 

Work of the Education Department from December, 1899» to March, 
1901. 

Inspection of Schools in Bulawayo. 

Grants to Qoyernment-aided Schools in 1899-1900. 

' Reports. 

Tour of the Melsetter District in 1900. 

Acceptance of Umtali Public School under the Education Ordinance. 

Acceptance of Salisbury Schools. 

Acceptance of Dutch Reformed Church Schools. 

Acceptance of Native Mis^on Schools. 

Resignation of Mr. Hammond ; Appointment of Mr. Duthie. 

Report of the Acting Inspector, Mr. Mcllwaine. 

Part III.— The Position op Education in Rhodesia in March, 
1901 :— 

Schools for European Children. 

Schools for Native Children. 

Internal Management of Schools. 

Religious Teaching. 

Cost of Education. 

Proportion of school-going children to children of school age. 

Education not compulsory. 

Supply of Teachers. 

Difficulties as to supply of Secondary Teachers. 

Education of European, and especially of Taal-speaking children, 
in country districts. Attempts to solve the problem : Suggestions 
(Boarding Schools : Instruction should be in English), 

Education of Natives of Southern Rhodesia. 

Appendices: — 

A. Map showing the position of the principal Schools in Southern 

Rhodesia in March, 1901. 

B. The Education Ordinance, 1S99. 

C. The Education Ordinance, 1903. 
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Some Events in Rhodesian Foutics During the Ykabb 

1890-Margh 31st, 1901. 



1 Q90. Rhodesian Pioneers occupy Salisbury. (September 12th.) 

Xs92. Beira Railway Company formed, and Fontesyilla-Saliabury line 
started. 

1 893. Bechuanaland Railway Company formed. 
Matabele War (October-December 25th). 
Bulawayo occupied (November 4th). 
Matabeleland annexed to Southern Rhodesia (December). 

X 894. Beira Junction Railway C!ompany formed to construct line Beira, 
Fontesvilla. 

Line Vryburg-Bulawayo reaches Mafeking (October). 

line Fontesvilla-Salisbury reaches Chimoio (December). 

X895. Beira-Fontesvilla line completed. 

X896. Rinderpest (February-September). 

Matabele Rebellion (March-October). 
Mashona Rebellion (May-September, 1897). 

X897. Mashona Rebellion ends (September). 

Municipal Councils granted to Salisbury and Bulawayo. 

line Vryburg-Bulawayo completed, and formally opened (Novem- 
ber 4th). 

1898. line completed from Beira to Umtali (January). 

1899. line completed from Beira to Salisbury and formally opened (May). 
South African War commences (October 12th). 



8375, H ? 
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PERFACE 

Southern Rhodesia consista of the provinces of Mashonaland 
and Matabeleland, or in other wprds of those portions of the Char- 
tered Company's South African Territories which lie South of the 
River Zaniljt*si. 

The area of Southern Rhodesia is 143,830 square miles which 
is almost evenly divided hetween the two provinces, Matabeleland 
being the larger by only about 2,000 square miles. 

The numl)er of white inhabitants of Southern Rhodesia was, 
according to the " informal '* Census of May 31st, 1901 : — 

In Mashonaland 4,021 

In MatAl)eleland 7,011 



Total 11,032 

The war had cause^l a large drain of the normal j)opulation, and 
the Census was called " informal " upon this account. 
There were besides white settlers 1,093 Asiatics in the country. 
The native population was estimated at : 

Colonial natives ... 3,728 

Rhftd ' /Mashonaland natives - - - 327,900 

\ Matabeleland natives - - - 159,312 



Total - . . . 490,940 

The native population has been increasing rapidly since the fall 
of the Matal^ele in 1 893, and the consequent cessation of their raids 
on the Mashona. 

It is the endeavour of this report to trace the development of edu- 
cation in Rhodesia from the occupation of Mashonaland (1890) to 
the end of the Rhodesian financial year, April Ist, 1900-March 
31st, 1901. The report is thus naturally concerned with two 
periods. Firatly, up to the promulgation of the " Education Ordi- 
nance of 1 899 '' it chronicles the attempts of comnumitiea, townships, 
religious todies, and individuals to found schools and to obtain 
Government aid for educational schemes. 

Secondly, it deals with the " Education Ordinance of 1899 " by 
which the Government declared their educational }x>licy to be one 
of State-aid and State-contml. It criticises this Ordinance, and 
shows its effect up to March, 1901. Lastly, it states generally the 
educational position in Rhodesia, touching upon some of the diffi- 
culties belonging to it, including the problems of the education of 
natives, and of white children in remote districts. 
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THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN SOUTHERN 

RHODESIA, 1890-1901.*t 
ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 



I. 

T^ROM THE Occupation of Mashonaland in Sei'tember, 1890, 
TO THE Promulgation of the " Education Ordinance " 
IN December, 1899. 

Education is not the strongest instinct of the earliest settlers in a 1890-189^ 

^vrild and savage country. Much must precede it. Pioneers take 

few schoolmasters with them, and few women and children. And 

even when the land has been parcelled out, claims adjusted, and 

law proclaimed, there still follows a period of uncertainty during 

^which the Grovemment is shy of committing itself to social 

schemes, realisation of which may be doubtful. There is no sufficient 

attraction for the professional teacher, and his oflBce, when the 

need first becomes crying, is usually, and often ably, filled by the 

missionary, the first follower of the flag, or someti^ies himself the 

pioneer. 

So it has been in Southern Rhodesia. That no school for 
European children was oj^ned till early in 1895 can be matter of 
8ur|)rise to no one who reflects that owing to tiie Mataljele 
War the population of the country- in Septeml)er, 1894, was 
scarcely larger than at the end of 1892. It is perhaps more sur- 
prisuig that between 1890 and 1894 the Jesuits had established 
a large agricultural Mission Station among the natives at Chia- 
hawasha ; that the American Foi^eign Missions Society had 
founded a settlement at Mt. Selinda, and that the Wesleyans, the 
Church of England, and the Duteh Reformed Church were doing 
active mission work in Mashonaland, while the London Missionary 
Society had been confirmed by the Company in their tenure of 
two mission farms which they had before held under the protection 
of Lobengula. 

A period of general progress, in which education had a full 1895. 
share, followed the incori)oration of Lol)engula's domains 
into Southern Rhodesia. Bulawayo, occupied by the Company's 
forces on Noveml)er 4th, 1893, sprang up at once inte a 

* Recent Reports on Education in Southern Rhodesia can be seen at the 
Board of Education Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. 

t Since this report was written, anew Ordinance (''Education Ordinance, 
1903 *') has been parsed, superseding the Education Ordinance of 1899* 
This is printed below as Appendix C. 
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busy and flourishing town. It was hei*e that early in 1895 the first 
sohool for white children was opened with an attendance of thirty 
pupils above six years of age. By whom this school was started 
is not quite clear, but the instruction imparted in it was imde- 
nominational. In the same year the Jesuits and the Dominican 
Sisters opened a similar school, entitled the " Convent School/' 
at Bulawayo. The Bishop of Mashonaland * obtained grants of 
land from the Grovemment for church and school purposes in Salis- 
bury, Bulawayo, and Gwelo. 

Dr. Jameson, then Administrator, entered into a special agree- 
ment with the Rev. Mr. Strasheim, representing the Dutch 
Reformed Church, by which the Grovemment bound themselves to 
pay annually one-third of the salary of the ministers of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches at Bulawayo, Melsetter, and Enkeldoorn 
provided that the ministers conducted schools for the Dutch 
children in their districts. This agreement was terminable, and 
terminated, upon March 31st, 1901. 

In addition to the above-mentioned Native Mission Stations, the 
Wesleyan Missionaries were now to be foimd north-west from 
Salisbury at Lo Magonda, and south-east as -far as Chirimba's 
Kraal, in hence they had opened up five or six stations. They 
employed five or six native teachers round " Chirimba's," imder 
the supervision of a white miiiist>er. They also proposed to set up 
an " industrial and training institution " for natives on a farm 
granted to them near Bulawayo by the Company. 

The year 1895 might be called the first fat year of Rhodesian 
progress. But upon this too full first-taste of happiness Nemesis 
was waiting. Prosperity continued through the first month of 
1896. The building trade in the capital had never been more 
flourishing. Then such a change as is possible in Africa came over 
the land. From February till October rinderpest searched almost 
every comer of the two provinces. When it had passed over, the 
sole means of transport was practically destroyed. There were no 
railways, and the few lucky transport riders whose oxen had been 
spared were quick to realise the advantage which the misfortunes 
of others had placed in their hands. The barest necessaries of life 
were at famine prices. Rinderpest was followed by rebeUion, to 
some degree as cause by effect. The Matabele, irritated by the loss 
of their herds, rose in March and were not subdued tiU October. 
A Mashona rising followed in May and dragged on wearily till 
September, 1897. The amounts paid to settlers in compensation 
for losses sustained during the two rebellions indicate plainly 
their serious nature. A siun of no less than £360,000 was 
distributed. The marks of the rinderpest are still plainly to 
be seen in what was and ought again to be a magnificent cattle 
coimtry. The record of educational progress during this period 
is short, but the interest in education by no means died out. 

*The Bight Bev. Thomas Gaol, D.D., who had just succeeded 
Dr. Knight Bruce. 
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September, 1896, there were two schools for Europea 

SaliBbury — one oonducted by the Sisters O.S.D., the 

'fclie representatives of the English Church. In both s* 

^^eaohing was undenominational. In Bulawayo the I 

Church opened a school, and a separate school for 

by the Fathers S.J. from the pupils at the Conve] 

were now four European schools in Bulawayo with J 

the central Melsetter district there was a school at 

^fcoi vn with a teacher provided by the Dutch Keformec 

'Xhe neighbourhood was already becoming populous, an( 

c^urious that the teacher could not find time to gather i 

four or five children into his school, even though he a 

^he absence of any minister, to have occasionally held se 

^he Dutch families round him. In South Melsetter sev( 

pean children were attracted to the Mt. Selinda scho 

^axoellent teaching of the Lady Superintendent, though 1 

Inad been founded for natives only, of whom there w 

^uderaUe attendance. 

£arly in 1897 a small school for European children i 

m a TJmtali and was placed in the hands of a capable lad; 

IThe average attendance amounted by September, 1897, 

l^upils. ll^e school received Government aid in the i 

school building and a small grant of money. 

The people of Victoria also now entered into negotial 
%he Government and the local public for setting up c 
"taining an undenominational school. Though undenon 
it was the opinion of the townsfolk that the school sho 
^very facility for the religious instruction of all its pupils 
oentatives of their several denominations. 

As regards the education of natives in 1896 and 1897 1 
of the Mt. Selinda school have been recorded. In ad( 
Jesuit Mission Schools at Chishawasha were now well equ 
flourishing, and a day school established by them at E 
had 360 pupils, to whom they were imparting an 
rather ''industrial than Uterary." The Wesleyans, 
started both a day and an evening school in Bulawayo. 

In 1898 the Salisbury Mimicipal Council erected a lai 
for boys and girls It was built and subsequently condu 
terms laid down in a special agreement with the Groverni 
was to all intents and purposes what is now known a 
denominational Public School under the Education Ore 
1899. The Salisbury Church of England School was e 
Bishop of Mashonaland being of opinion that one lar( 
would do more effectual work than two smaller ones. 
sohool for girls and small boys, possessing also accommo) 
gill boarders, was opened by the Sisters O.S.D. 

Iq TJmtali no great progress was made, though the 
received a visit from Bishop Hartzell of the American 
Church* during which the Bishop seems to have discerns 
field for miflsionary and sohool work among natives and w] 
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round Umtali. He received* grants of stands for educational pur- 
poses in New Umtali and abundance of land where thef old town- 
ship had stood for inaugurating his native mission work. He 
subsequently returned to America to collect money for advancing 
his schemes. 

A Dutch Reformed Church minister had arrived at Melsetter, 
and began to conduct a still poorly attended school according to 
the Jameson-Strasheim agreement of three years back. There were 
twelve European children at the Mt. Selmda Native Mission School. 

An excellent school for white children had been opened in Bula- 
wayo by the Chui'ch of England under a hrst-class Ikiglish teacher. 
The new Convent School for girls and St. George's Public School 
for boys represented the growth of the old Convent School of 1895. 
The new Convent School was m the hands of the -Sisters O.S.D., 
while St. George's was controlled by the Fathers S.J. There were 
also the School of the Dutch Reformed Church, and two private 
schools containing respectively twenty-three and eight pupils. The 
teaching in all the Church Schools save the Dutch was undenomi- 
national, and the total numljer of school-going children in the 
township was 310. The United Hebrew congregation of Bulawayo 
applied for and were granted two stands for church and school 
purposes. The increase of European schools and scholars in Bula- 
wayo in the year 1898 is no doubt to be largely attributed to the 
influx of population which followed the completion of the 
Vryburg-Bulawayo railway in 1897. 

la native mission work also good progress was made at the 
stations already mentioned. The Wesleyan native day school at 
Bulawayo had increased its roll to fifty pupils, and the English 
Church had brought fifty-six pupils into a similar school. The 
London Missionary Society had about 100 native scholars in their 
day schools on their old farms " Hopefountain " and " Inyati " 
and smaller niunbers in day schools upon two other farms, 
" Centenary " and " Dombadema," which had been granted to 
them by the Company more recently. On each of these farms all 
work was under the supervision of a white missionary. 

The first stage of Rhodesian Education has now been described. 
The transition to the second stage followed almost of itself, 
but it will perhaps be well, and partly for the sake of explaining 
this easy transition, to emphasise a few points in the period already 
reviewed before passing to the second part of this report. There 
was no doubt in the earUer years a fair proportion of European 
children who received some instruction at home. This is the case 
still, and is due to the exceptionally large niunber of well-educated 
men who, as Mr. Bryce remarked in his " Impressions of South 
Africa," had settled in the country. It is also, no doubt, for the 
same reason that schools sprang up as quickly as they did during 



*The grants were approved March 23rd, 1898. 

t It was determined to transfer the old township of UmtcJi to its 
present site right upon the Portuguese border in March, 1896. 



Si/Hem 



»' 



the " Sturm und Drang '' period of 1890-1897. It will be no 
&xid it was only quite natural, while the Government policy w 
assist rather than to initiate, that it was only in townships 
ji.Tiy firm attempt was made to deal with educational w 
Iz^roblems such as that of education in rural districts could on 
dealt with by a specially organised Department. The Admin 
^ion were averse to entering upon large educational undertal 
vxntil the country held out a real pros})ect of a settled fu 
•The experience of 1893 read them the lesson of caution. 
storms of 1896-7 blotting out so rudely the sunshine of 
^vindicated their policy. But as educational enterprise gre\ 
did they in like measure encourage it. At first they granted 
l^nd to those who asked it for church and school purposes 
1896 they granted both land and smns of money. In 1898 ^ 
-fche future of Bhodesia had been almost secured by the conne 
lay rail of Bulawayo with Capetown, they began, as in Salisl 
tx> meet municipalities more than half-way in schemes 
directing and maintaining schools, and, as their agreement 
t;he Salisbury Public School Board shows, the Educ 
Ordinance was already practically drafted. They had ah 
resolved to take up the burden of Rhodesian education, 
completion of the Beira-Salisbury line in 1899 confirmed 
resolution. The opening of the Salisbury-Bulawayo railwe 
1902 will materially lighten their task. 



n. 



r* 



?aoM THE Passing of the " Education Ordinance of 1899 " 

March 31st, 1901. 

The Act known under the alx)ve title provided for : — (1) 
^t*eation of an Education Department and of an Inspectorate. 
^he appropriation of grants in aid of all duly qualified sc 
^^hich should agree to observe the School Regulations laid do\ 
^e Act. 

Thus:— 

(1) The Administrator was empowered to appoint fin 

* Superintending Inspector " of Schools, who was to l)ear the 8 

"What peculiar title of the " Ins})ector of Schools for Sout 

^^hodesia^" and, secondly, assistant inspectors as need should 

t^or them. The Superintending Inspector was annually to 

^r cause to be visited, all schools in receipt of Government 

^e was to be head of the Education De])ai*tment, and as such 

%o furnish an annual report upon the work of his Departj 

%o be laid before the Legislative Council. It was also his dui 

^xr^Mune any further special reports on educational matters ^ 



*For copy of the Ordinance Me Appendix B. 
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Classes of 
Khodesian 
Schools. 



Grants to 
CjknrerDment 
aided 
Schools. 



the Administrator might call for, and as Chief Inspector and Head 
of the Education Department he was directly responsible to the 
Administrator. 

(2) (a) The Schools which in the School Regulations attached to 
the Education Ordinance (Schedule Order " A ") are chiefly con- 
templated as grant-earning schools are " Voluntary PubUc Schools/' 
or schools imder the control of religious bodies, and Undenomi- 
national Public Schools, or schools under the control of duly- 
appointed Managers other than reUgious bodies. (Schedule to 
Education Ordinance, Order '* A," Reg. 1.) 

(6) Grants"are]]offered by the Administration to such schools in 
the form of half-payment of masters' salaries, the amoxmts of such 
grants to depend upon compliance with all School Regulations of 
the Education Ordinance, as certified by the Inspector in his 
Reports. (Schedule . to Education Oi^inanoe, Order " A," 
Reg. 2.) 

A simi not exceeding £180 may be granted in aid of a Principal 
Master's salary ; and a smn of £120 in aid of a Principal Mistress' 
or of an Assistant Teacher's salary. (Schedule to Education 
Ordinance, Order " A." Reg. 2.) 

The Managers are to pay their teachers' salaries amoimting to 
at least twice the simas granted by Grovemment, and are to provide 
a suitable residence for the Principal Teachers or an equivalent in 
money. (Schedule to Education Ordinance, Order " A," Regs. 
2 and 5.) 

Maintenance Where a teacher is in receipt of no salary, but is merely maintained 
Allowances, j^y j^jg Managing Body, the grant made on Us behalf to the Managing 

Body shall as nearly as possible amoxmt to half the cost of his 

maintenance. 



Extra 
Grants. 



Loans of 
Money. 



The following extra grants can be obtained : — 

(1) For each pupil in an Evening School, £4 per annum. 

(Schedule to Education Ordinance : Order " A " : 
Reg. 15.) 

(2) For each pupil who shall satisfy the Inspector in four of a 

given nimiber of extra subjects, £2 per annum. 
(Schedule to Education Ordinance : Order " A " : 
Reg. 16.) 

(3) For school requisites, one half of the cost of such requisites 

upon the reconmiendation of the Inspector. (Schedide 
to Education Ordinance : Order " A " : Reg. 14.) 

Loans of money for building purposes may be made : — 

(a) To^Undenoniiiiational Public School Managers, to the 
amount of £2,000, at 5 per cent, interest per annum. 
After regular payment of this interest for fifteen yean 
the smn advanced is held to be redeemed, and land and 
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r buildings beoome vested in the Municipality, or in the 

' Managers if there be no Municipality. (Schedule to 

Education Ordinance : Order " " : Reg. 1.) 

(6) To Voluntary Public School Managers on the £ for £ prin- 
ciple up to £1,000, at 5 per cent, interest per annum. 
After regular payment of such interest for fifteen years 
the sum advanced is held to be redeemed, and land and 
buildings pass into the hands of the religious body 
concerned. (Schedule to Education Ordinance : Order 
" C " : Beg. 2.) 

Grants of ten shillings per pupil per anniun will be made to Natiye 
ixiaiiagers of Native Schools which have a daily attendance of fifty Schools, 
pvipils, and which are open daily for at least four hours, two of 
^^^bichy at least, are given to industrial training. (Schedule to 
^BS<i\ication Ordinance: Order "B.") 

flvery school must remain open for at least thirty-eight weeks of Holidays.* 
year, and for at least fom* hours per diem. (Schedule to Educa- 
tiion Ordinance : Order " A " : Begs. 8 and 17.) 

.All teachers are appointed by the Administrator upon the recom- Appomtmei 
ondation of the Superintending Inspector. ®' Teachen 

rXhe pith of the chief School Begulations attached to the Education 
inance has now been given, excepting the Begulation concerning 
Ugious Teaching to which a later reference is made. A few more 
its oonoeming Bhodesian Schools may perhaps serve as answers to 
^^v:&estions arising from the Begulations. 

*rhe attendance of pupils is not directly enforced. ^f PnpiS!*^* 

School fees are usually paid, but as yet on no fixed scale. School Few 

Pupil teachers have been trained in St. John's School, Buluwayo, Pupil 
^^^:^d in the Convent School, Bulawayo. Teachers. 

There is no scheme at present for pensioning retired teachers. 
Agricultural instruction is confined to native schools, and Tech- Agricultan 

^^^ical instruction to Evening Schools. No specially Commercial *"<*T«5hni 
t-fc^ • • • 'J J r ^ ^jul ingtmc- 

^•-^aming is provided. tioo. 

There is at present no need in Southern Bhodesia for a school for 
^^^hysically or mentally defective children. There is no Beformatory 
^Wid no Industrial School. 

Secondary Education is given by private individuals, by the Secondary 
^lesuite in St. George's School, Bulawayo, and by the Sisters O.S.D. Education, 
^^ji Bulawayo. Whatever higher education exists in schools is imder 
^Sovemment control. 

The first half-hour after roll-call of every school day is set apart Religious 
for religious instruction. Should there be in any school children iMtruction, 
^f more than one denomination, ministers of all denominations 
concerned may arrange with the School Principal for imparting 
religious instruction to the children of their respective denomina- 
tions during the period thus set apart. (Schedule to Education 
Ordmance : Order " A " : Beg. 9.) 

* Saturday is a holiday. 
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Note npnii 

the School 

RegnlHtion 

concerning 

ReligiouK 

Instmctioii. 



Criticism 
of the 
Education 
Ordinance of 
1S99. 



Ally child will be exempted from religious instruction at the n 
quest of his parents or p^ardian. Children thus exempted, togethe 
with children whose i*eligious instructor may fail to keep his appoint 
nient, will lie provided with secular work. (Schedule to Educatioj 
Ordinance : Order " A " : Reg. 9.) 

This omni-denominational system of religious instruction has fo 
years pn»vailed in |)arts of Grermany, and it certainly possesses grea 
advant^i^^ee. It means that any school, no matter what the denom 
nation of its managing body, can safely receive pupils of any othc 
denomination. Correspondingly it means that parents of or 
denomination are not deterred from sending their children to schoo 
of another denomination by the fear that the children's religioi. 
beliefs will be tampered with. They need only consider where tt 
best secular instruction is provided. 

The arrangement works entirely without friction in Rhodes: 
at the present time. The writer of this report never met a repr 
sentativeof any denomination who was opposed to it.* The Je^ 
of Bulawayo, when they Ijroke up their school, stated that the 
were quite content to send their pupils to the English and Boma 
Catholic Church schools, because of the freedom allowed in religioi 
teaching. They experienced no diflBciilty in having their childre 
instructed daily in the Jewish religion and in Hebrew. Replying fc 
the Nonconformists at the festivities which celebrated the arriv^ < 
the Bechuanaland Railway at Bulawayo (November, 1897), tt 
Rev. I. Shimmin used these words : ** In the old country tt 
barriei-s between the different churches were high and forbiddin; 
but in Rhodesiathewalls were very low, and they often shook banc 
across them, and longed for the time when even those low wal 
might be swept away." The Education Ordinance has oertaini 
made the barriers no higher, and what Mr. Shimmin said is decided! 
true. The Churches in Rhodesia have worked loyally togethi 
in educational matters, and if in future no educational quarre 
arise between Church and Church or Church and State, Rhodesi 
will have inherited a Ijlessing the greatness of which none shoul 
better or more earnestly appreciate than Englishmen. 

That the " Education (Ordinance " was brought fon^'ard at 
fitting time, and that the general educational poUcy of the Goven 
ment was throughout a wise one, has been before contendec 
That it is a well-conceived measure may be proved by its workinj 
Within a year after its promulgation every European school of an 
importance had applied to be received under it, as well as a fe^ 
Native Mission Schools, which were qualified to make applicatioi 
Moreover, though in mentioning this I am passing somewha 
beyond the limits of my period, notable progress has alread 
been made by the schools of Bulawayo, the largest centre c 
population in Southern Rhodesia, under the regulations of th 
Act. 



* It inuflt be remembered that there are Roman Catholic schools avaiiabl 
for most of the children of that Church.— [Ed.] 
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The Regulation discussed above concerning religious instruction 
of special importance among the rest, and, in my opinion, is a 

Regulation, and one helpful to general school progress. 
It must, on the other hand, be admitted that the School Regula- 
tions attached to the Act are loosely worded, and that some of 
tihem are thereby rendered hard to interpret. There are 
also omissions to deal with certain serious points. Thus in the 
Schedule to Education Ordinance : Order " A " : Regulation 2 (a) 
and (b) a yearly grant of £180 may be made in aid of a Principal 
Teacher's salary, and one of £120 in aid of that of an Assistant, 
'wthout regard to sex. Subsequently (in Regulation 12) the yearly 
^rant-in-aid of the salary of the Teacher in a girls' school is limited 
to £120, and Regulation 11 permits the formation of separate lx)ys' 
and girls' schools in localities where this appears necessary. Accord- 
ing to Regulation 2 (a) and (h) there is nothing to hinder a female 
teajcher from imagining that she will obtain a grant of £180 (plus 
^ house, according to Regulation 5). According to Regulation 12 
sslie can expect no more than £120, but there is nothing either here 
^t* in Regulations 2 and 11 to prevent her from clauning a house. 
-And even supjxwing that only a Principal Master is intended to be 
entitled to a grant of £180 and a house, while a grant of £120 is all 
^l^^t a Principal Mistress can obtain, what is to be understood con- 
^^r-nuig the salaries of male and female assistaiite ? Tlie Regula- 
tions apparently make the grants for these equal, and the grants 
^•^i* female assistants equal to those of Principal Mistresses. But, if 
^Hia is intended, the emoluments of male and female teachers seem 
^is^proportionate. 

Again, there is no regulation forbidding Managei-s to farm 

^^Vi^t schools ; neither is there any making them responsible for 

^^►ying the school staflf and all other school expenses. As first 

r^Viperintending Inspector, I pointed out these and minor defects 

^^^ one of my reports to the Legislative Council. 

.^ Still, though there are deficiencies in the drafting of the School 

-^^giilations, the fact remains that they have formed a good and 

^^Beful basis on which to begin to build up a fabric of organised 

^flucation ; and against this merit many more flaws than 

^^ley contain would count for little. It is, moreover, prolmble 

^liat they will i-eceive shortly whatever of revision and suppletion 

"^hey still require, as they have \yetm })ut' into the hands of the 

present Suijerintending Inspector (Mr. Gcorj^e Duthie) for 

%-his purpose. 

Before dealing shortly with the pi-esent state of Education u\ Work of the 
^Joutheni Rhodesia it may l^e instructive to give some details of the n^"^*^° ^ 
Xi'ork of the newly formed St^iithem Rhodesian Education Depart- from Dec. 
tnent between December 1899 and March 190 1. I, the first Superin- ^J^ ^ 
tending Inspector, arrived in Salisbury in December, 1899. Had it ^^^ 
heen possible, I should have travelled via Bulawayo, which is the 
largest school centre in Southern Rhodesia, but unfortunately the 
route was blocked on accoimt of the war. As it was, I reached Bula- ^1***^*''?** ®' 
wayo in February, 1900, and was allowed to inspect all the leading BaUwayo. 
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sohoob in the town. I found that good work was bemg done im:^ in 
all European sohools under the management of the Church ocu^ of 
England and of the Roman Catholics. The school of the DutcIT^^isji 
Reformed Church lay far behind in almost every respect. A ^PiL 
the result of interviews with the managing bodies of these schooI^LSb, 
all, with the exception of the Dutch Reformed School, were accepte^^asd 
as Voluntary Public Schools under the Education Ordinance rm j/ 
1899. The Minister of the Dutch Refonned Church, who wi 
authorised to speak also for the Dutch Schools at Emkeldoor 
and Melsetter, said that the three schools could not come undi 
the new School Regulations untU he had obtained permissic^vn 
for such action from his Committee in Capetown. Permissic^vn 
was apparently granted to him towards the end of 1900. Tt=ie 
one private school remaining in Bulawayo with thirty-four pupi^Ls, 
and the Hebrew School with sixteen pupils, preferred not to coazm© 
under the (Government regulations. 
*emmeni. ^^ *^® ^^ ^^ ^^^ financial year April 1st, 1899, to March 31 
ledSehools 1900, there was a certain sum of money available for distributi< 
1899-1900. among the schools which had up to that date placed themselv 
imder the Regulations of the Education Ordinance. Taking in 
consideration both the numbers and the efficiency of each 
I was able to recommend the following apportionment of grants : 




Locality. 


Name of 

School. 


No. OF Pupils. 


Gban-*" 


Salisbury 
Bulawayo 
Bulawayo 

Bulawayo 

tSalisbury 


Convent School - 
Convent School - 
St. George's (Fathers 

S. J.). 
St John's (Church of 

England). 
U n d e n o m i national 

Public School. 


35 
81 
35+12* 

93 

30 


£ 

200 
300 

352 

450 
300 




291 


1,602 




sports. 



* These twelve weie evening school pupils. 

t Under special agreement between Municipality and Administration. 

Up to this time I had presented two short reports to the Ad- 
ministration, one shortly after my arrival, in which I did little 
more than put together such statistics as were placed in my hands ; 
the other upon March Slst, 1900, after my visit to Bulawayo. Th& 
second report was based on the fullest educational statistios that 
could be collected from all parts of the coimtry. Nevertheless I 
regarded both it and its predecessor as merely preliminary to my 
first yearly report, whieh I hoped to present on March Slst, 1901, 
and I have accordingly not annexed them in full to the present 
report, although I have incorporated their substajice in i(, 
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In August, 1900, 1 made a fairly exhaufltive tour of the Melsetter Tour ofitiie 
Distriot with a view to ascertaining the educational needs and desires District in 
of its scattered population. This bore some fruit in the northern 1900. 
part of the distnct, which is inhabited mainly by a clan of Steyns 
from the Orange Free State. Here there was a genuine desire 
ahown for better educational facilities, and a school was erected 
upon land given by Mr. J. Ste3ai, of Johannesrust. Further 
South, also, in Mid-Melsetter and in South Melsetter, generous 
oflFerB of land for school purposes were made by individual farmers, 
bat it appears that further negotiations with the people of these 
salxlistricts have been disappointing. To this subject a later 
reference is made. 

Upon my way to Melsetter I had inspected the Public School ^^®JJ^^ 
of the American Methodist Mission in Umtali. This school had Public 
sprung up in 1898, and had taken the place of the small school School 
which was started in 1897. It was now accepted as a Voluntary EduSttion 
Public School imder the Education Ordinance. By October, Ordinance. 
1900, both the schools in Salisbury were similarly accepted, and Acceptance 
liefore the end of the year the three schools of the Dutch Reformed of Salisbury 
Church at Bulawayo, Melsetter, and Enkeldoom, placed themselves Schools. 
xuider Government control. Thus every European Public School Acceptance 
of any importance had voluntarily brought itself under the Regula- R^fJ^^^^ 
^tions of the Education Ordinance within a year from its promulga- Church 
^tion. Of applications from duly-qualified Native Mission Schools Schools. 
for assistance under Order B of the Ordinance, those of the Jesuit Acceptance 
lillaaion at Chishawasha, of the English Church Mission at ®J Native 
Sulawayo, and of the American Foreign Mission at Mount Selinda schools. 
"had be^ accepted. 

At this point I was compelled to return to England upon sick Resignation 
leave, and shortly after my arrival there resigned my post upon ^ ^- 



medical advice. My successor, Mr. George Duthie, arrived in Appointment 

of Mr. 
Duthie. 



Appou 
August, 1901, and until this date the work of the Education oi Mr. 



Department was carried on by Mr. Mcllwaine in the capacity of 
Acting Inspector. It thus fell to the Acting Inspector to write 
the yearly Beport upon Education in Southern Bhodesia for 
the financial year, April 1, 1900, to March 31st, 1901. 

In his Beport, Mr. Mcllwaine expresses himself satisfied inR«P?rtofthe 
general with the working of the Education Ordinance, and with inspector 
tiie prospects of Bhodesian Education. In referring to a special Mr. Mc- 
visit to the districts of Charter and Enkeldoorn, he emphasises ^w*^«- 
what I had already pointed out, that there are practically no facilities 
for European education in country districts. He adds that 
in these districts, where twelve out of thirteen European inhabitants 
are Dutch, a most regrettable apathy towards education of any 
kind is noticeable among the parents. 

The school started by the Hebrew conunxmity of Bulawayo 
was doeed after a very short period of existence. The Hebrew 
oommunity gave as the reason for their action in this matter, 
that their community was decreasing, and that taking into con- 
rideration the complete freedom observed in religious teaching 
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they had no scruplf« about entnisting their twenty-five pupils 
the schools of the English and Roman Oatholio ChurcheB. 

Mission work among the Natives appears to have been strenuous 
carried on in 1900-1901 by all the various missions upon the 
many existing stations. No new stations were opened. 



SehooJB for 

Earopean 

children. 



Schools for 

Native 

children. 



Internal 
Mana>;enient 
of Schools. 

KeligiouR 
Teaching. 



C.Mt of 
Edncation. 



m. 

The PosmoN of Education in Rhodrsia tn March, 1901. 

Tlie purpose of the Education Ordinance of 1899 was to provic 
the basis of a system of State-aided and State-controlled educatioi 
primary and secondary, especially for the children of Europea 
settlers and secondarily for native children. 

As far as the Eiiropean children are concerned, this system ma 
fairly be said to ))e established. Practically all the schools fc 
white children are receiving Grovernment aid, and are working i 
accordance with the School Regulations of the Ordinance. Mon 
over the Government has pledged itself by the Ordinance to sc 
to the provision of an adequate nmnber of schools wheresoeve 
they may be requiinxl in future. This is a- twofold advantag 
since the Missionaries will now be relieved of a heavy and mos 
genei-ously self-imposed burden, and will have their hands free 
to deal with the problem of native education, which primarily an 
beyond all other influences drew them to the country. 

Among Native Mission Schools not many were duly qualifie 
to apply for acceptance under the regulations of the Ordinance 
but of those which were qualified several are already Grovemmen 
schools. 

The internal management of State-aided schools is practicall; 
altogether in the hands of tlie managing body whether religion 
or municipal. 

As before stated no vexatious questions have as yet arisen ii 
connection with religious instruction. 

It is contended in this report that the Rhodesian System o 
Education is in its main features good, that it has already accom 
plished much, and that it has worked smoothly as far as it ha 
run. But it is, of course, not pretended that the education of th< 
country is in more than a very early stage of development. Th< 
chicken has scarcely emerged from the egg-shell. How much i 
left to do, and in the face of what great difficulties will appear fron 
the following enumeration of some of the chief problems awaiting 
solution. 

The cost of education to the Government is already relatival] 
speaking large. In 1899-1900 the totnl grant hi aid of salariet 
was £1,302. This sum was divided amongst four schools with i 
total of 261 pupils and 17 teachei-s. That is to say, that the Grovem 
mentpaid £5 per pupil, and £76 10s. per teacher. In 1900-1901 t 
total grant of £1,994 was made to eight schools with 434 pupils and 
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23 teaohers ; that is to say, a grant of about £4 17s. per pupil and 
£86 per teacher. It is true that some schools could accommodate 
more than their present number of pupils without any increase of 
staff. On the other hand, the grants will necessarily become 
larger as the Government plants more schools of the Undenomina- 
tional Public School class, since in these it pays half the salaries of 
teachers, whereas in Volimtary Public Schools, where clerics are 
teachers, it pays only half the estimated cost of the maintamance 
of these teachers. 

The proportion of school-going children to children of school Proportion 
age is as yet very small There were according to the informal r-h^j^ren^tl 
Census of May, 1901, the figures of which may be taken as suffi- Children o 
ciently exact for the period under review, 2,286 children under School Ag< 
sixteen years of age in Southern Rhodesia. Of these 1,482 were 
resident in townships, and 804 in country districts. Of this total 
of children, considering how large a proportion of Rhodesian 
children are less than five years old, 25 per cent, may probably be 
deducted as being too young for any work except that of the Kinder- 
garten. Of the 1,111 children of school age now remaining in the 
townships, 364 are in State-aided Schools, and 29 of the 603 
remaining in the country districts. 

No direct pressure is put upon parents to send their children to Education 
school; the possible curtailing of grants is an indirect pressure "^i^^"! 
upon school managers to attract and retain scholars. Compulsory 
education, though most desirable, would entail a large expenditure 
of State funds, and it is doubtful whether Rhodesia will be the first 
of the South African States to try so bold a measure. 

The emoluments offered to Principal Teachers of State-aided Supply of 
Rhodesian Schools are quite sufficient to attract good enough ®°^ ®™' 
unmarried men to these schools, while they do not profess any- 
thing more than an elementary curriculiun. But for anything ^,^ , . ^ 
higher than a school of this kind, it is doubtful whether suitable aa to Hupul 
teachers could at present be procured from England. There is a pf Seconda 
considerable nimiber of Rhodesian parents who wish to see schools ^^^' 
started on the lines of a firstrcla^i English Preparatory School, 
merging, no doubt, into a fiirst-class Public School on English 
lines. Such a school with acconmiodation for fifty pupils, of 
whom a proportion would be boarders, would probably cost £4,000 
to build and £3,000 per annum at least to staff, and it is clear that 
when all the other expenses were reckoned up, the fees both for 
boarders and day scholars would be enormous, unless the Adminis- 
tration were generous almost beyond hope. Heavy endowment? 
are alwa}rs the unexpected, and are not likely to arrive in Rhodesia. 
The call of the missionary is first to the black ; it is hardly fair to 
ask him to serve two masters ; moreover, while it is true that he 
has already provided admirable elementaiy teachers, it is more 
than doubtful whether he can find suitable men for good higher 
sehoob. The help and collaboration of friends at home may do 
more in the future than hitherto. Still, the problem of the supply 
8875, • L 
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of secondary teaohers for Rhodesia is, as far as one oan now see, 
insoluble, save by means which seem practicallj outside the range 
of practioal educational politics. 

A very great majority of the children in country districts are 
Dutch, %£., '' taal-spealong.'^ Some farmers ace bilingual, some 
know a smattering of English, a few are English-spei^ing. Up 
to the present the children of the coimtry districts have been left 
very much to look to their parents for their instruction. A few 
have been sent to boarding schools in Salisbury and Bulawayo. 
But very many have been and are being brought up with scarcely 
any education at all, Boer parents as a rule contenting themselves 
with reading the BiUe with their famiUes. Even this Uttle is made 
far less by the ignorance of the ruder Boers, who are often quite 
unable to understand or interpret what they read. 

Attempts have been made to ameUorate this deploraUe state. of 
affairs. The Strasheim-Jameson agreement of 1895 was the first 
of these, but in its practical working it proved a failure. At Mel- 
setter nothing was achieved by it, and at Bulawayo the work of 
the Dutch Church School which I inspected in 1900 was most 
unsatisfactory. Again, as already noted, I made a tour of the 
Melsetter district in August, 1900, with a view to persuading the 
farmers to co-operate with the Administration in starting schools 
at various central points. I obtained substantial offers of help 
from individuals farmers in North, Central, and South Melaetter 
alike, and in North Melsetter a school was opened. I had some 
hope that similar schools might be planted in the central and 
southern divisions. I myself, however, did not remain in the 
coimtry long enough to see this hope realised, and after my depar< 
ture it seemed that I had been too sanguine. But, then, why 
should a school have been started in North Melsetter ? The truth 
of the matter appears to be this. The farmers, the Boers at all 
events, wish to be led by some outstanding man of their own oom- 
mimity, in whom they trust, and who can represent them in the 
presence of Government officials. In North Melsetter there was 
just such a man, and he happened to be an enlightened man as to 
the needs of his district. What happens when no such leader comes 
forward was experienced in Central Melsetter. The people were 
willing but helpless. The importance of this or that scheme might 
be impressed upon individuals to-day, but the impression would be 
blurred by an ignorant neighbour's objections to-morrow. In 
South Melsetter there appeared to be two parties, one genuinely 
desirous of a bett-er state of things, but yet apathetic ; the other 
blindly ignorant, and containing several families dependent upon a 
rich but more than ever ignorant leader, whose face was set against 
all improving influences. To start suitable schools in such a district 
as this, or in such a one as is Central Melsetter, would, no doubt, be a 
matter of time; but it might, nevertheless, be accomplished by 
anyone who could contrive to win the confidence of the conununities 
in question. Ignorance, apathy, poverty, these are the three great 
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obstacles in the way of educating the rural, and therefore the Boer, 
children of Rhodesia. Poverty can be overcome. Parents who 
are admittedly too poor to pay in money might pay in kind, that is 
by their own work. They could grow m3alie6 and the Government 
could take them off their hands ; the demand is large enough. In 
rare oases exemption from fees might be granted. This is a system 
which would improve many parents not a little, as well as benefit 
their children. Apathy would rapidly disappear if parents could 
only see what a difference even a simple course of education would 
mf^e in their children ; that is to say, if schools were once fairly 
started. But what kind of school is required ? One must not 
believe too implicitly in the merits of farm schools despite the 
accounts of their progress which reach us from the Cape Colony. 
They are at best but a makeshift, and though better than no bread, 
they are by far the smaller half of the loaf. 

Boarding schools, or schools with accommodation for boarders, g^'^,"*^ 
are the alternative. These alone could surmount the difficulties of 
long distances and the rainy season. There is, moreover, the ques- 
tion of home influence, which in rural Rhodesia would weigh heavily 
upon the side of the boarding as opposed to the day school. But if 
boarding schools were started there is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment would have to bear nearly the whole cost. The future would 
in all probability repay them even if they bore the whole, but at 
present there is no certainty that the parents would trouble to come 
half-way to meet the most generous offers. Then there would be 
only one course possible : free education, and compulsory attend- 
ance. And these are, perhaps, the only means by which the " chil- 
dren of the seventeenth century," as Olive Schreiner called the 
Boers of the nineteenth, will safely develop into the men of the 
future. 

The instruction in coimtry schools should include fii-st and Inatructioi 
foremost English, the official language of the country, and should eIISi^)!. ' 
be given entirely in that language. People at home are apt to Ije 
sentimental about the decay and death of languages. And in 
regard to our more lately acquired territories in South Africa they 
will plead for the preservation of the " Taal." They will cite 
Canada as proof positive that all countries that are bilingual will 
thrive, and that, therefore, the " Taal " should be fostered. There 
is no parallel between Rhodesia and Canada. In Canada there are 
two languages of equal standing ; in Rhodesia there is one noblo 
language, and one varied collection of some hundreds of old Dutch, 
old French, Malay, and other words clipped and mangled to the 
verge of inarticulateness, incapable of producing a literature, and 
indeed, as Olive Schreiner says, " incapable of exj)ressing any 
higher thought." This is no language which should or can be 
preserved from decay. It has decayed already ; those who use it are 
compelled to bori-ow from English most words beyond the talk of the 
farm or of hunting. Nothing could be more striking in Rhodesia 
than the difference that a knowledge of English and intercourse 
with English people have made in some few of the inhabitants. In 

8375 L 2 
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tfelsetter culture and knowledge of English speech and manners 
are in almost exact proportion one to the other. The so-called 
Africander Dutch in which school books have been printed can do 
nothing for the Boers. It, too, has no Uterature whatsoever and is 
in no way like the Boer mother tongue. As far as language and all 
that goes with it is concerned, the " taal-speaking " population of 
Rhodesiai win only " rise on stepping-stones of its dead self to higher 
things.'* 

Closer parallels can be found with Rhodesia than that of Canada. 
That of German Switzerland, for instance, is surely preferable. 
There the official language is High German, and this alone is the 
medium of instruction in the schools. At home, however, the 
German Swiss still speak a far older and ruder form of German 
which it might be hard for a North German to understand, and 
which it would certainly be hard for him to speak. So it should be in 
Rhodesia. The Boer should speak his " Taal " at home as long as 
he pleases, but he should be thoroughly able to read, write, and speak 
the official language of the country in which he has Ijeen allowed to 
settle, and upon all pubUc and official occasions he should restrict 
himself to that language, 
ication of The natives of Southern Rhodesia numbered in 1899-1900 
Id^ku 450,000. They form the great majority of the inhabitants of the 
country, and are rapidly increasing, especially in Mashonaland. 
It is fully recognised that their educational needs cannot be 
neglected, and that to abandon them in their present state of 
moral and intellectual darkness would be contrary to all the best 
traditions of English colonisation. Missionaries have almost ever 
since the occupation been planting and maintaining Sunday 
^)chools and day schools in native centres, and the Adminis- 
tration has from the first seconded their efforts. Grants of land 
have been given with a most generous hand for missionary pur- 
poses, and grants of money are now offered by the Education 
Oi*dinance to duly qualified native schools. Certain conditions are, 
however, attached to such grants. Most important is that which 
insists that of four hours at least per diem to be given to instruc- 
tion two hours at least are to be devoted to industrial training. 
This condition, we may hope, ia to be regarded as a sign that the 
Administration in legislating for native *^ education '* has taken 
the word, not in its narrowest, but in its broadest sense, not limit- 
ing its meaning to the laborious inculcation of learning, but in- 
cluding in it the whole moral and mental uplifting of the negro 
races. This is the great work to be accomplished, and literary 
instruction is only one Uttle part of it. For years the Rhodesian 
natives have lain in the slough of degeneracy. It woidd be useless 
to try to entice them from it by throwing them small sops of 
knowledge or of doctrine. These by themselves would be useless. 
Still less would it avail to follow the methods of the old missionaries 
of the Cape Colony. These were the misguided enthusiasts who 
believed that black men and white were equal, and that the Uaok 
man could s^ert and mo-intain his equality at the word of command 
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which they were called to give. Therefore they hailed him as a. 
brother, and married his women. Blinded by excess of zeal they 
led the blind, and fell into the ditch. Their action ought surely 
to have pointed the moral of festina lente for all time. And yet it 
is not certain that the leaven they employed has yet worked out 
all its force. It is more than possible that there are many at home 
who would still be willing to see it used, and to watch the progress 
of the experiment from the safe distance of 6,000 miles. It is, at 
all events, true that there is a continual pressure put by the home 
supporters of native missions upoA those who work for them in 
various climes. For those who give to these missions, filled with 
a righteous zeal for progress, desire to see it in their own genera- 
tion» and are thereby tempted not to leave the missionary to judge 
of the pace at which his work can safely advance. He must not 
hurry it in Rhodesia. It is an open question whether the more 
civilised natives of the Cape Colony have received too full and too 
early a measiu^ of rights and privileges in general, as it is an open 
question whether their literary instruction in particular has been 
" forced " by men who had forgotten how small a portion it forms 
of education in its wider and nobler aspect. That colonial nati\ es 
have in individual cases proved their power to acquire learning 
and to avail themselves ably of the facilities for higher instruction 
which have been offered to them is not to be denied. Mere book 
learning, however, coimts for little. Feats of memory secure high 
priaes in China, but are not all-important in British colonies. How 
much has the negro of Cape Colony imbibed of the traditions 
which form the basis of English citizenship ? Does he comprehend 
the fundamental nature and strength of the commimity into 
which he is being received ? Does he in receiving rights of citizen- 
ship realise the duties that must be accepted with them ? English 
dtizeiis enjoy their rights and privileges only because they have 
shown themselves worthy to be entrusted with them by preserving 
and strengthening through ages the great traditions of their race. 
For it is perseverance in the way of sound traditions which secures 
a right use of privileges. Hi-timed and misdirected instruction is 
as (Usastrous now as when it caused the fall of man. The negroes 
of the Southern States of America, as yet new from slavery, saw 
the hope of obtaining literary instruction held out before them. 
Some, not realising that education in any true sense of the word 
implies moral and physical culture and self-discipline, followed the 
false ideal of a shallow book-learning, thinking that it would lead 
them to an earthly Paradise ; it proved a will-o'-the-wisp, and left 
many in the mire.* If a man wishes to rear tender plants in places 
where weeds have long run riot he must first clear the groimd ; 
and though his ultimate success may be secure, it may be long 
deferred. And this is the point of view from which one is com- 



* Them dangers have been largeKj avoided in more leoently-fonnded 
inaliUilioiMi for tlie education of native raoee in Amerioa, notably that at 
Ha^ptw^ ya.-*[Sp.] 
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polled to regard the queetion of the education of the natives of 
khodesia. The Administration has legislated in this spirit. The 
missionaries are in accord with the Administration. Let us hope 
that they will plead successfully for time and patience with tiiose 
who generously support them at home. 

The raw natives of Southern Rhodesia are, as a whole, debased 
and little worth. The Mashona, from the time when the 
Matabele settled to their west imtil 1893, were subjected to a series 
of raids and massacres which crushed out whatever manhood 
they may have possessed. The Matabele, used to a career of con- 
quest, are unable to profit by the peace which has been forced 
upon them. Neither they nor the Mashona have any definite 
religion, though they frighten themselves with superstitions con- 
cerning ghosts and spirits. Their intellect is that of children. 
Their virtues are few ; their vices and their customs neither better 
nor worse than those of other ignorant and simken tribes. Their 
men have never learned the value of hard work ; indeed, they 
hardly know what it means. The Mashona require Uttle beyond 
mealies, tobacco, and beer, and the la)30ur of their women has in 
a fertile country sufficed to supply these in sufficient quantities. 
The Mataljele have lived as warriors, and have raided the Mashona 
according to their needs. In order to pay " hut tax " a certain 
number both of Matabele and Mashona do occasional work in the 
towns, and even in the mines ; they are, however, unsatisfactory 
workers, far inferior to Shanghan or Zambesi boys. They would 
prefer to be left in their kraals in indolence and apathy. Their 
attitude towards the white man's progi*es3 seems to be one of 
prayer that he will not lift them up and add them to his burden, 
but rather pass by on the other side. 

It has fallen to Rhodesia in her turn among our African colonies 
to face the problem of reclaiming and uplifting her negro subjects. 
The difficulties in her way seem at first sight almost insiumount- 
able, while her responsibility is the greater because she is working 
with the past experience of other countries to aid her. There are 
many who will watch closely to see how far she will profit by its 
guiding and warning light. The first steps that she has taken 
have been broadly stated. In following them more doeely, one 
important fact can be established. It is that the representatives 
of all missions include industrial instruction in their achool 
curricula. So far, then, they are working upon the lines of the 
policy adopted by the Administration and indicated in the 
Education Ordinance. 

It is not yet possible to state the extent to which industrial work 
is can*ied on at all mission schools. Owing to the vastnees of the 
country comparatively few stations could be visited during the 
j)eriod imder consideration. But of these the following fisctB may 
be recorded. The Jesuits at Chishawasha employ their scholars 
in gardening and in agricultural work, besides giving them tech- 
nical instruction in the school workshops. The American Foragn 
Xlissiun makes its pupils work upon the Mission gromids bxt a 4ixed 
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period per diem to oover the cost of their iustructiou. At Chikore 
the bigger lads are taught to make bricks and tiles, and to saw 
timb^ with considerable success. The American Methodist 
3lj88ioii at Old Umtali is working upon a similar plan, though 
the fuller development of Bishop Hartzell's great schemes depends 
no doubt upon his retmn to the lai-ge estates which have been 
given him for their realisation. Beyond this it may \ye stated that if 
one may judge from the words and writings of other Bhodesian 
missionaries there is hardly one who does not firmly beUeve in 
SL strict discipline of the body as the best preparation for the training 
of weak and degenerate intellects, or at least as its best accompani- 
ment. 

The work of educating the native does not, however, stop at 
the establishment of schools. It does not regard the child only, 
but the home also, and the home influence which in Bhodesia 
works so powerfully for evil. What is the greatest obstacle m 
the way of the native schools that have almidy been started ? 
Without doubt, the parents and the home-Ufe in general. The 
children see in their huts all that tends to lead them into sloth, 
dirt, and vice; The parents have little wish and less power to send 
their children to the schools. The girls are kept under strict 
supervision, since the custom of " lobola,'* or marriage by barter, 
makes them a family asset of no small value. The boys do as they 
please, and thus it becomes most difficult to seoiu*e anything like a 
regular attendance in any school. 

There is no exaggeration in these statements. Their truth is 
established by the action of the Jesuits at Ghishawasha, who prefer 
to find board and lodging for their pupils rather than let them go 
back to the unwholesome atmosphere of their homes. For even 
these most ardent reformers avow that the older negro parents 
are almost beyond redemption. But to ext^d a system of native 
boarding schools throughout the coimtry would for many reasons 
be impracticable. There remains one alternative. This is to 
send picked men among the natives to show them their baseness 
and how they may raise themselves from it; to reveal to them 
the folly of filthy and insanitary habits ; to teach them to observe 
the simplest rules of health; to convince them of the utility of 
ventilating, cleaning, and generally improving their huts; to 
make clear to the men the many ways in which they might 
profit by doing even a little honest work ; to impress them with 
what some of their children have already been taught ; in short, 
to spare no effort of personal example or persuasion to raise them 
gradually from their sodden apathy to a state in which thely may 
begin to wish for better surroimdmgs and higher comforts, and 
may realise that these are after all worth the Uttle energy they would 
oost. If once they could themselves grasp the fact that work 
would repay them, then as a next step they could be made to \mder- 
stand that their children would benefit by the special instruction 
provided for them. They would begin to see that it was worth 
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while to make some effort to send thm boys and girls to sohiooL 
And tiieir interest in the schools once aroused, tiie school inflmDM 
would in some measure react upon the family. It may be aaad 
tiiat these are mere dreams. If so, it becomes all the moreobvioui 
that the problem of native education admits of no solution bym^if 
surface reforms, but requires such as will dig patiently down to the 
deepest roots of negro dogcnoracy. They are not, howevw, dreains 
but possibilities, for men have already worked hi their dirBctiOD 
not wholly without success. That they are possibilitieB which 
it will take long to convert into accomplished facts is evidmt; 
how long it is impossible to say, for we know that the way is faen^ 
with difficulties. But, however slow the progress may be, we 
may be sure that undue zeal and haste will only retard it furliier. 
At present it is not only that schools must be built, the needs ol 
the hut and of the kraal must also be considered. The first attack 
must be made from two points, against the parents as well as against 
the children. And as to the latter, is it not clear that the great 
bulk of their instruction should be agricultural and indnstrial, 
for boys and girls alike ? This will accustom them to a routine of 
hard work, wfll form in them steady and regular habits, and wffl 
enable them to aid their parents. If beyond this they are sab- 
jected to a firm and soimd discipline, it will not be necessary to add 
more than the first elements of literary instruction to com^bte the 
programme of their secular education. The programme will 
be gradually extended, according to the power of assimilating and 
of applying knowledge which the pupils may display. But, how- 
ever great and genuine the desire may be to advance him, it will 
never be safe to base schemes for native education upon speculataons 
as to what the native will or ought to be ; it wiU be far safer to 
lead him upwards from what observation shows that he is* In 
doing this every honest endeavour should be made to help him, 
but the greatest caution should be observed. To rush in with rash 
experiments will only be to court disaster. The better strategy 
will be to avoid defeat, and by pursuing a Fabian policy, too little 
known in negro education, cuncUindo restUuere rem. 

H. E. D. HAiuftmn. 
1902. 
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enable them to aid their parents. If beyond this they are sub 
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more than the first elements of literary instruction to ccnnplete thi 
programme of their secular education. The programme wil 
be gradually extended, according to the power of assimilating and 
of applying knowledge which the pupils may display. But, how* 
ever great and genuine the desire may be to advance him, it will 
never be safe to base schemes for native education upon speculationf 
as to what the native will or ought to be ; it will be far safer to 
lead him upwards from what observation shows that he is. In 
doing this every honest endeavom* should be made to help him. 
but the greatest caution should be observed. To rush in with rssb 
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(2) A '* Public Undenominational School " shall mean a pmrely non- 
sectarian school open to children of such age as the Adminis- 
trator may prescribe, and under the control of Managers ap- 
pointed in accordance with the provisions of these Kegulatioiis. 

•J. In respect of every school 

(a) which sliall be in exisl<,'iice at the date of tlie commencement of 
these Kegulations, and in which the daily average of pupils 
during the preceding six months shall have been not leas than. 
twenty-five, and in which the subjects of instruction shall be 
such as are set forth in Section 10 of these Regulations, thens. 
shall, upon the recommendation of the Inspector and upon his. 
report that in every respect the conditions of these regulation^. 
have been complied with, be allowed for the first year froua. 
the pubhc funds a sum not exceeding one-half the salary oE" 
the principal Teacher and of such assistant Teachers as may Ixs. 
certified by the Inspector to be necessary, provided that in n(^ 
case shall such allowances exceed £l80 and £120 respectively := 
Such allowance shall be made annually if the daily averages 
of pupils shall, in the preceding year, not have been leas thaia. 
as is specified herein — provided that in case in any year sucIb. 
average shall have been less than above set forth, the Adminis^ 
trator may, upon the recommendation of the Inq^ector, make 
such allowance in respect of the salary of the principal Teacher' 
and every assistant Teacher for that year, not exceeding tho 
respective sums herein mentioned, as he shall deem fit. 

i6) to be established in any town or village, if the Administrator 
upon the report of the Inspector be satisfied that such town or 
village is one which ought to be provided with such a school, 
there shall be allowed for the first year in aid of the salary of 
the j^ncipal Teacher a sum not exceeding one-half of his salary, 
and in aid of the salary of every assistant Teacher appointed 
with the approval of the Administrator a sum not exceeding 
one-half his salary, such allowances not to exceed £l80 and 
£l20 respectively. 

Such allowances shall be made annually after the expiration 
cf the first year, upon the Administrator being satisfied that 
the daily average of pupils in the preceding year shall not have 
been less than twenty-five, and upon the report of the Iniq>ector 
that the school has in every respect comphed with the provisions 
of these regulaXiona— provided that in case in any year such 
daily average shall have been less than twenty-five, the Adminis- 
trator may upon the reconmiendation of the Inspector make 
such allowances in respect of such salaries, not reflectively to 
exceed £l80 and £ 120, as to him shall seem fit. 

3. If any principal Teacher or assistant Teacher in any voluntary public 
school subject to the conditions of these Regulations shall not be in receipt 
of any salary, but shall be maintained at the cost of the Managing Body, 
there shall be annually paid to such body in lieu of the above allowances in 
respect of every such Teacher such respective sums as the Administrator 
may after due inquiry deem sufficient to amount to one-half of the cost of 
such maintenance, not exceeding the respective amounts mentioned in 
Section 2 (a). 

4. The names of the Managers shall in every case be submitted to the 
Administrator for approval before any grant is made, and in the case of all 
schools receiving aid under these regulations, the Administrator diall 
satisfy himself with the arrangements for the management and main- 
tenance thereof. Tiie names and credentials of the Teachers nominated, 
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the rate of sehool tees and all further regulations sliall be subject to tlie 
approval of the Admiaistrator. 

5. The Managers or Beh'gious Qoverning Body shall provide and keep 
in repair the necessary accommodation for the school and teachers, namely : 
WL school-room with suitable offices attached and proper school furniture, 
together with a suitable residence for the principal Teacher, or an annual 
allowance in lieu thereof, being one-fifth at least of the salary. 

6. (a) No new grant, nor renewal or augmentation of an existing grant, 

shall take place until the Inspector is satisfied that suitable 
out-offices, and in addition a suitable recreation ground have 
been provided, and that the school can efficiently provide for 
the wants of the locality. 

(6) The Administrator may, upon being satisfied that any school 
aided under these Eegulations is being conducted in an un- 
satisfactory manner, withhold the whole or any portion of the 
annual grant. 

7. The' school shall be under the control and management of the Local 
Managers, but shall be subject to inspection by the Inspector or his deputy 
appointed by the Administrator, who shall have the right of entering the 
school at any time during school hours, of examining into the state (^ the 
buildings and the school furniture, of ascertaining the progress of the 
children under instruction, and of enquiring generally into the efficiency 
of the school in regard to the locahty m which it is placed, and of calling 
for such returns as he may require, in order to obtain satisfactory informa- 
tion on these subjects. 

8. The ordinary school hours are to be computed at not less than two 
hours in the forenoon and two hours in the afternoon. 

9. The first half-hour of every morning after roll-call shall be at the dis- 
j>oiial of the ministers of recognised denominations for religious instruction 
of the children of such several denominations. Such ministers shall arrange 
^rith the Managers or principal Teachers as to the days they will attend, 
^jid it ahall be the duty of the Principal to see that such arrangements are 
{icoperly carried out. Children may at the request of their parents or 
guardians be exempted from religious teaching, and in such cases they 
^hail during the alx)ve period receive such secular instruction as may b« 
determined by the Managers or Principal. In case any minister shall on 
c^ny day not attend at Uie am)ointed hour for religious instruction the 
^shildren usually attending such instruction shall during that period receive 
^leeular instruction in such subject as may be determined by the Principal. 

10. The subjects of instruction shall include Beading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, English Grammar and descriptive Geography in the primary or 
^ementary course, and physical drill. 

11. In schools attended by both sexes provision shall be made, if possible, 
for the separation of the sexes, by. having separate apartments for the 
female section under a female teacher, but should the inhabitants of the 
keality having children of school age prefer the establishment of separate 
boys' and girls' schools, the aid will be extended to both, provided that the 
Administrator be satisfied that the maintenance of separate schoob is 
justified. 

12. The grant-in-aid of the salary of the Teacher in a girls' school shall 
not exceed £120 per annum, and provision must be made in such a school 
for superior instruction in the English language and composition, outlines 
of hklory and geography, arithmetic, plain needlework, and domestic 
economy as hr as may oe practicable. 
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13. The instmcikm during the ordinary school hours shall be given 
through the medium of the £nglish language. 

14. There shall be granted towards the oast of school requisites for every 
school, subject to these Regulations, upon the recommendation of the 
Inspector, a sum amounting to one-half the cost of the same as certified 
by the Inspector. 

15. Where an Evening Class is held in connection with any school re- 
ceiving aid under these Regulations, a quarterly allowance of £l will be 
made upon the recommendation of the Inspector in respect of every pupil 
who shall have attended such school for at least two4hirds of Uie total 
number of holdings of such school during the preceding quarter. 

16. An additional annual grant of £2 shall be made in respect of every 
pupil who shall satisfy the Inspector that he has reached a certain standard 
of proficiency, to be fixed by such Inspector, in any four of the fc^owing 
additional subjects, namdy^ lAtin, English literature, history, elementary 
mathematics, elementary science, shorthand, book-keeping, vocal or 
instrumental music. 

17. The numbers and lengths of holidays shall be such as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Administrator, but in no case shall the total period during 
which the school shall be open be less than thirty-eight weeks in each year. 

18. The Managers of any Undenominational Public School receiving 
aid under these Regulations shall be of such number and shall be nominated 
and appointed in such manner as the Administrator may prescribe. 

Order " B."— Native Schools. 

Conditions on which Aid will be granted from the Public Funds to Native 

Mission Schools. 

Where a Native Mission School is kept for not less than four hours daily, 
of which not less than two hours shall be devoted to industricU training^ 
by any teacher or teachers approved of by the Administrator, and the 
average daily attendance is not less than fifty, there will be allowed annually 
for and in respect of each pupil, who shall during the preceding year have 
attended the school on at least two hundred occasions, the sum of tea 
shillings, provided that m no case shall such annual allowance exceed fifty 
pounds. 

Order " C."— Buodino Loans. 

Conditions on which Moneys will be advanced to Certain Schools for 

Building Purposes. 

1. Undenominational Public Schools. 

(i.) The Administrator, if satisfied upon the reconmiendation of the 
Inspector that a school is needed for the educaUonal require- 
t ments of any locality, may, upon applicaftioQ made to advance 

on loan from the public funds on the conditions in the next 
sucoeedine clause mentioned, advance such amount of money, 
not exceecung £2,000, as shall cover the cost of erecting on land 
to be provided by the British South Africa Company for the 
purpose, an Undenominational Public School and offices ; a 
guarantee being furnished by the Managers of the school, to 
the satisfaction of the Administrator, that the regokur payment 
of interest on the money so advanced will be made. 

(ii.) The sum of money so provided and advanced shall bear interest 
at the rate of £10 per £100 per annum, of which interest one- 
half shall be paid out of the public funds provided for educa- 
tional purposes. 
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(iii.) After the regular payment of such interest for a period of fifteen 
years the princiiwJ amount shall be held to have been redeemed, 
and the land and buildings thereon shall be vested in the Mimi- 
cipality, if any, or Managers of the school, if there be no such 
Municipality, to be held by them in perpetuity in trust for the 
inhabitants of such locality for educational purposes. 

(iv.) Until the whole of the principal sum and interest shall have been 
paid in the manner aforesaid, the land and buildings thereon 
shall be and shall remain vested in the British South Africa 
X]!ompany. 

2. PuBuc Voluntary Schools. 

(i.) The Administrator, if satisfied upon the recommendation of the 
Inspector that a school is needed for the educational require- 
ments of such locality, and where it may appear to his satis- 
faction that such requirements may be more advantageously 
met by the establishment of^a Public Voluntary School, under 
the superintendence of some recognised Religious Body, may, 
upon application made, advance on loan from the public funds, 
on the conditions in the next succeeding clause mentioned, a 
sum of money not exceeding £1,000 towards the erection of 
such Public Voluntary School and offices, provided that the 
sum of money so advanced shall not be in excess of a similar 
amount to be advanced by the Religious Body aforesaid : a 
guarantee being furnished to the satisfaction of the Adminis- 
trator that the regular payment of interest on the amount 
advanced will be made. 

C.l.i.) The sum of money so provided and advanced shall bear interest 
at the rate of £lO per £lOO per annum, of which interest one- 
half shall be paid out of the public funds provided for educa- 
tional purposes. After the regular payment of such interest 
for a period of fifteen years the principal amount shall be held 
to have been redeemed. 

^^uch Public Voluntary School may be built on land either 

KA.) the property of the British South Africa Company, in which 
case the land and buildings thereon shall remain vested in the 
British South Africa Company until the whole of the principal 
and interest shall have been rendered in the manner aforesaid, 
whereupon the land and buildings thereon shall become the 
absolute property of the Religious Body aforesaid ; 

CiL) the property of the Religious Body aforesaid, who shall in such 
case furnish to the British South Africa Company a first mort- 
gage bond upon the whole of the land and buildings thereon, 
which mortgage bond shall be redeemed when the whole of 
principal and interest shall have been paid in the manner 
^ aforesaid. 

Order " 2)."— General. 

^^^^ often as any Undenominational Public School or Voluntary Public 
^^OqI, receiving aid by way of maintenance in accordance with these 
^Z^^VlaikxiB, shall lease any building for school purposes, the Adminis- 



may, if satisfied from the report of the Inspector that the lease is 
l^^iiT*""'^ and that the rent is fair and reasonable, coptribute from the 
*^^*ilic funds towards defraying such reat, such sum as h^ way deem fit. 
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THE EDUCATION ORDINANCE, 1903. 

Obdinancb No. 1. 1903. 

An Ordinance to provide for the appointment of a Director oi 
Education and Assistants, and for regulatbg the appropria- 
tion of grants, and the granting of loans from the Public 
Revenue, in aid of General Education. 

Be it enacted by the Administrator of Southern Rhodesia with the adwe 
and consent of the Legislative Council thereof as follows : — 

1. " The Education Ordinance, 1899»" is hereby repealed. 

2. All sums of money granted by the L^rialative Council for the pur- 
pose of Education, and all Loans authorised by the said Council to be 
made for the erection of any buildings requisite for or in connection with 
school purposes, shall be administered or made, as the case may be, by 
the Administrator, in accordance with such rules and regulations as 
shall from time to time be approved by him with the advice and consent 
of the Executive Council, and published by Notice in the Gazetfe. 

Provided: 

(1) That no such rule or regulation, nor any alteration or rescission 

thereof which may from time to time become expedient, 
shall be published as aforesaid, or shall take effect until 
such rule or regulation shall have been assented to by the 
Legislative Council by resolution thereof ; 

(2) That the regulations contained in the Schedule to this Ordinance 

shall be and are hereby declared to be the regulations touch- 
ing Education, for the time being, subject to alteration or 
rescission in the manner hereinbefore set forth ; 

(3) That a report of the allocation of such grants, and of such loans, 

shall each year be laid before the Legislative Council. 
Appointment 3. (1) The Administrator may appoint a Director of Education 
of Director, hereinafter styled the Director, who shall be the Supervisor of all schools 

aided in any way by grants or loans made under the provisions of this 

Ordinance. 

(2) The Administrator may appoint any other person to assist the 
Director in such capacity as he shall deem proper. 

4. (1) The Director or his Assistants shall enforce the rules or regu- 
lations in the Schedule hereto, or such rules or regulations as may here- 
after be made under the provisions of this Ordinance, and shall visit and 
inspect every school aiided, as aforesaid, at such times and in such 
manner as shall be directed by the Administrator. 

(2) The Director shall furnish an Annual Report, showing the 
number and condition of such Schools, and the state of Education 
throughout Southern Rhodesia, which Rieport shall be laid before the 
Legislative Council at the next Session following the date of such Report. 

Short Title. 5. This Ordinance may for all purposes be cited as the " Education 
Ordinance. 1903." 
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SoHBDULB. — School Regulations. 
Order "-4." — Public Schools. 

Conditions on ^ieh Aid wiU be granted frotn the Public Revenue 
towards the Maintenance of Public Schools. 

1. (1) For the puipose of these Regulations, a Publio School shall Interpreta- 
^nean a School in receipt of Government Grants, and open to all white tions. 
children, such and of such an age as the Administrator may approve. 

(2) Such Public Schools shall be under the control of Managers 
appointed in accordance with the provisions of the School Regulations. 

(3) Managers of Public Schools may be the representatives of the 
^Qoarantors of the School Funds requisite imder these Regulations in 
^iddition to the Government Grants. 

2. In respect of every school Allowances 
(a) which shall be in existence at the date of the commencement S^^5]^^ ^' 

of these regulations, and which, in the opinion of the Admin- Salaries, 
istrator, it is expedient to continue, there shall, upon the 
recommendation of the Director, and upon his report that 
in every respect the conditions of these regulations have 
I been complied with, be allowed for the first year reckoned 
[ from a date to be appointed by the Administrator, from the 
i publio funds, a sum not exceeding one-half the salary of the 
' principal teacher, and of such assistant teachers as may be 
certified by the Director to be necessary and efficient, pro- 
vided that in no case shall such allowance exceed £200 for the 
principal teacher and £150 for each assistant respectively : 
such allowance, duly approved by the Administrator, shall 
be made annually on the report of the Director that the 
school is being properly and efficiently carried on in com- 
pliance with these regulations, and that the attendance is 
such as to warrant the continuance of the grant, 
lb) to be established in any town, village or district, if the Admini- 
strator, upon the report of the Director^ be satisfied that 
such town, village or district, is one which ought to be 
provided with such a school, there shall be allowed for the 
first year, reckoned from a date to be appointed by the 
Admmistrator, from the public funds in aid of salaries 
a sum not exceding one-half of the salary of the principal 
teacher, and of such assistant teachers as may be certified 
by the Director to be necessary and efficient, such allowance 
not to exceed £200 for the principal teacher and £1«^ for 
each assistant respectively : such allowances, duly approved 
by the Administrator, shall be made annually after the 
expiration of the first year, on the report of the Director 
that the school is being properly and efficiently carried on, 
in compliance with these Regulations, and that the attend- 
ance is such as to warrant the continuance of the grant. 

3. If any principal teacher or assistant teacher in any public school Teachera* 
Subject to the conditions of these regulations shall not be in receipt of Maintenance 
^ny asiaaj, but shall be maintained at the cost of the managing body, ^j|^^^ 
^heie ahall be annually paid to such body in lieu of the above allow- Salary. 
jincea in respect of every such tocher such respective sunis i^ the 
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Administrator may after due inquiry deem sufficient to amount to one- 
half of the cost of such maintenance, not exceeding tiie respective 
amounts mentioned in the last preceding section. 

4. (1) The managers of any Public School shall be of such number 
and shall be nominated and appointed in such manner as the Adminis- 
trator may determine. 

(2) The names of managers appointed or to be appointed shall in 
every case be submitted to the Administrator for approval. 

(3) The managers shall make such arrangements for the manage- 
ment and maintenance of the school or schools under their control as 
shall satisfy the Administrator. 

(4) The names and credentials of the teachers and of boarding 
school superintendents nominated or to be nominated by the managers, 
the rate of school fees, and all further regulations made by the managers 
for schools under their control shall be subject to the approval of the 
Administrator. 

(5) The managers shall provide and keep in repair such buildings 
as shall be deemed by the Director to be requisite for the accommodation 
of scholars and teachers. Such accommodation shall include in addi- 
tion to school rooms, suitable offices and out-offices and recreation 
ground, together with a suitable residence for the principal teacher. 
An annual allowance, being in amount equal to one-fifth at least of the 
salary, may with the approval of the Administrator be paid to the prin- 
cipal teacher in lieu of provision of such residence. 

(6) The managers shall also provide such school furniture as shall 
be deemed requisite by the Director. 

(7) The managers shall from time to time furnish such returns 
and reports as shall be required by the Director, which shall be in such 
form, and supply such particulars as he shall require. In particular, 
they shall submit to him annually, a statement of the revenue and 
expenditure of any institution under their control, aided under these 
Regulations, and shall furnish a quarterly return duly certified, showing 
the actual receipt by teachers of their salaries, and of the Government 
grant included in such salaries. 

5. Every such school shall be under the control and management 
of the local managers, but shall be subject to inspection by the Director, 
or a deputy appointed by the Administrator, who shall have the right 
of entering the school at any time during school hours, of examining 
into the state of the buildings and the school furniture, of ascertaining 

• the progress of the children under instruction, and of enquiring generally 
into the efficiency of the school in regard to the locality in which it 
is placed, and of calling for such returns as he may require in order to 
obtain satisfactory information on these subjects. 

School hours. 6. The ordinary school hours are to be computed at not less than four 
hours a day for five days a week. An attendance of more than two 
hours a day shall coimt as two attendances, and of less than two hours 
a day as one attendance. 



Control and 
InHpoction. 



Religious 
ipstni<?tion« 



7. (1) The first half hour of every morning after the hour of assembly 
shall be at the disposal of the ministers of recognised denominations 
for religious instruction of the cbildron of such several denominations. 
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(2) Such ministers shall arrange with the managers or principal 
eachers as to the days upon which they will attend, and it shall be the 
uty of the principal to see that such arrangements are properly carried 

out, 

(3) Children may at the request of their parents or guardians be 
exempted from religious teaching, and in such cases they shall during 
the above period receive such secular instruction as may be determined 
by the managers or principal. 

(4) In case any minister shall ou any day not attend at the 
appointed hour for religious instruction, the children usually attending 
such instruction shall during that period receive secular instruction in 
such subjects as may be determined by the principal 

8. The subjects of instruction shall be such as shall be determined Subjects 
from time to time by the Director, with the approval of the Adminis- instructic 
trator. 

9. The instruction during the ordinary school hours shall be given Instructu 
through the medium of the English language. lancuaw 

10. There shall be granted towards the cost of school requisites for Aid towa 
every school subject to these regulations, such sum as shall be from time school 

to time determined by the Director with the approval of the Adminis- '^'"**^ 
trator. 

11. Where an evening class is held in connection with any school Aids to 
receiving aid under these regulations, a quarterly allowance of £1 shall evening 
be made in respect of every pupil receiving such instruction and making ^^^^^^ 
tuch number of attendances as shall be determined by the Director, with 

the approval of the Administrator. The Director may, with the 
approval of the Administrator, make such arrangements for the en- 

Oonragement of evening schools with approved complete curricula as 

^all be deemed necessary in any locality. 

12. An additional annual grant not exceeding £4 may be made, Grantfi fo 
l>y authority of the Administrator, in respect of every pupil who shall extra 
^^tisfy the Director that he or she has reached a certain standard of ®""J«<^^s- 
l^roficiency in the higher branches of education. The standard of 
t>Toficiency and the requisite number of subjects shall be such as the 
t!>irector may from time to time determine. Capitation grants may be 
Diade with the like authority with a view to encouraging special branches 

c^f study. 

13. The numbers and lengths of holidays shall be such as shall be Holidays 
X^rescribed by the Administrator, but in no case shall the total period terms. 
during which the school shall be open be less than thirty-eight weeks in 
^lach year. 

14. The Administrator may appoint in each school one free scholar Free 
in respect of every £40 of the annual amoimt allowed from the public scholars. 
Revenue in aid of such school, such appointments to be restricted to 
scholars who are unable from circumstances to pay the necessary school 

8875. M 
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Order ** £."— BoABonro Sohools ob Boabdivo DxPABnoartv iv 

CONNBOnON WITH PUBLIO S0HOOL8. 

1. There shall be granted to pablic boarding achoola, or boarding 
departmenta in connection with pablic schools, annual grants restricted 
to a sum not exceeding £75 towards the salary of the saperintendent 
(an equivalent amount being provided by the managers), and to a 
capitation allowance of not more than £20 towards the maintenance 
of each boy or girl boarded, and whose circumstances require such assist- 
ance towards his or her education. 



Exceptions. 



me 
Establiiu- 
mentn. 



2. Except in special cases no grant shall be given in consideration of 
a boarder whose parents or guardians do not reside in Southern Rhodesia, 
or who lives less than three miles from any public school, or who is not 
a bond fide boarder attending school. 

Conditions of ^* ^^ grant to a boarding school or department can be given unless 

grants to the Director is satisfied that : — 

Boardinjr ^jj g^^l^ boarding school or department is necessary in the 

district. 

(2) the sanitary conditions are satisfactory, the accommodation 
is sufficient, and that the arrangements for carrying on the 
institution are satisfactory in every respect. 

(3) that the number of boarders warrants the existence of the 
establishment. 

4. The amount of grant which will depend on the state of efficiency 
of the boarding house, shall be such as may be recommended by the 
Director and approved by the Administrator. 

5. The rules relating to the appointment and duties of managers of 
public schools shall apply to managers of boarding houses. 



Amount of 
grant. 



Appointment 
and duties of 
Managers of 
Boardine 
Establish- 
ments. 
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F 0. The provisions of Clause 3 of Order *' A " may with the approval 
of the Administrator be applied to Superintendents of Boarding Schools. 



Order " C." — Schools for Coloubbd Childr]^. 



Grants to 

Coloured 

Schoolp. 



Amount of 
grant. 



1. An annual grant to schools for coloured children restricted to a 
sum not exceeding £90 per teacher per annum (an equivalent amount 
being provided by the managers) may be made on condition that the 
Director is satisfied that : — 

(1 ) such a school is necessary in the locality ; 

(2) the attendance is satisfactory and the accommodation suffi- 

cient ; 

(3) the arrangements for carrying on the school are satisfactory 

in every respect ; 

(4) encouragement is given as much as possible to handiwork. 

2. The amount, of grant, which will depend on the state of efficiency 
of the school, shall be such in amount as shall be recommended by tiip 
Pirector and approved by the Administrator^ 
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S. A farther grant for tohool requimtes in aocordanoe with section ^^^i 
10 in Order ^ A *' of these Regulations may be made. requisites, 

i. The rules applying to managers of public schools shall apply to ai^^Meu 
managers of Goloiued Schools. Managen 

Q. The provisions of clause 3 of Order '' A " may with the approval Order^*' J 

^{ the Administrator be applied to teachers in schools for coloured may be 

children. applied tc 

teachers 
schools fo 
coloured 
children. 

Order " D." — Schools fob Natives. 

1. An annual grant may be made in aid of schools for natives on Grants to 
idition that the Director shall be satisfied that :— Native 

(1) There are at least forty pupils who have attended 150 dajrs of 
four hours during the year ; 

(2) industrial work is systematically taught ; 

(3) the pupils are taught to speak and understand the English 
language ; 

(4) the pupils are taught habits of discipline and cleanliness ; 

(5) the institution is carried on in every respect in a satisfactory 
manner. 

2. The amount of grant shall depend on the efficiency of the school. Amount 
t shall in no case exceed £125 per annum, and shall be subject to the ^^^ ' 
proval of the Administrator. 



Regulations applying to all Oranis. 

1. With regard to any or all of the grants mentioned in Orders ** A,** ^^^'Sj^ 
B," " C," and " D," the Administrator may, upon being satisfied grants. 
at any school or boarding house is being conducted in an*unsatis- 
^actory manner, in any particular whatsoever, withhold the whole or 
portion of any grant. 

Order " E^ 

1. If it is found that it is impossible to establish a school under these Erection 
^^gulations in any locality where a school seems a necessity, or it is wliools b; 
^^esirable to establish schools of a kind not already existing in anylocality, ^^^'•"^"* 
^nd which would not exist but for the initiative of the Government, 

^t^ aliall be in the power of the Administrator t<o sanction the establish- 
^^tient of any such schools and to provide for the maintenance thereof 
"^irholly from Public Funds. 

2. Should it seem advisable to enter into any other arrangement Special 
'^th any community or board of managers in order to secure the estab- Arranw- 
liahment or mamtenance of a school, it shall be lawful for the Adminis- establish- 
Orator to make such agreement with such community or board ofmentof 
^nanagers as may appear to him equitable and in keepinfj with the spirit •'ihools. 
of these Regulations. 

8375, M2 
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Order " J*."— BuiLDnio Loans. 

Condition on which Moneys wSl he advanced to certain Schools for 

Building Purfoses. 

1. The Adminstrator, if satisfied upon the Tecommendation of the 
Director, that a school is needed for the educational requirements of 
any locality may, on application made to him through the Educntion 
Department, advance on loan from the Public Funds on the ccmditions 
in the next succeeding clause mentioned, such amount of money as shall 
be requisite to cover the cost of erecting on land to be provided by the 
British South Africa Company, buildings for the purposes of a Public 
School, or Boarding School, or Boarding Department, with the necessary 
offices or any one or more of these ; provided that the Administrator 
may require that a sufficient guarantee shall be furnished by the 
managers of the school for the regular payment of interest on the amount 
so advanced. 

2. The sum of money so provided and advanced shall bear interest 
at the rate of £10 per £100 per annum, of which interest one-half shall 
be paid out of the Public Funds provided for educational purposes. 

3. After the regular pa3rment of interest for a period of fifteen years, 
the principal amount shall be held to have been redeemed, and the land 
and buildings thereon shall be vested in the managers of the school, to 
be held by them in perpetuity for educational purposes, and to be 
subject to the requirements or provisions of any law relating to educa- 
tion. 

4. Should it be the wish of the managers to pay ofE the principal 
sum and interest before the expiry of fifteen years, the amount to be 
refunded at any particular date shall be such as shall be then arranged. 

5. Should the school buildings be on the property of the body whom 
the managers represent, the owners thereof shall execute in favour of 
the British South Africa Company a first mortgage bond upon such 
property, which bond shall be discharged when the whole of principal 
and interest shall have been paid in the manner aforesaid. 

Sale of school 6. Should it at any time be deemed expedient or for the benefit of the 
buildings or community that any school buildings and lands should be sold or other- 
^" ^' wise disposed of, such sale or disposal may be authorised by the Admini- 

strator on such terms and conditions as he may deem desirable. 

Order " (?."— General. 

Contribu- 1. As often as the managers of any school receiving aid by way of 

tion towards maintenance in accordance with these Regulations shall take any build- 

buUdtnKs ^^ ^^ \^^ for school purposes, the Administrator may, if satisfied 

from the report of the Director that such lease is necessary, and that 

the rental is fair and reasonable, contribute from the Public Funds 

towards defraying such rental such sum as he n ay determine. 
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NOTE ON EDUCATION IN THE EAST AFRICA 

PROTECTORATR 



The development of the East Africa Protectorate, rapid 
though it has been during the last few years, has as vet scarcely 
reached a stage sufficient^ advanced to admit of tlie Adminis- 
tration taking an active part in educating the native population. 
This most useful and important work is at present in the hands 
of the various missionary societies, which practically place an 
elementary education within the reach of all natives who desire 
it, — a very small proportion, it need scarcely be said. A scheme 
for a more advanced training is now bemg initiated by the 
Church Missionarjr Society, and when this is in working order 
an opportunity wiU arise for fostering and encoura^g its 
development oy the grant of scholarsnips or by such other 
means as the Government may find it possible to employ. 

An indirect stimulus is, no doubt, given by the possibility 
of obtaining the various posts, such as clerluhips and inter- 
preterships, which fall vacant from time to time in the Govern- 
ment Service, and it is hoped that as time goes on it wiU become 
more and more possible to fill these situations with Africans 
rather than with natives of India. Two Arab boys, one from 
Eaat Africa and the other from Zanzibar, are at present being 
educated in Cairo, at the Government expense, with a view to 
their becoming interpreters, and it would be unnecessary to send 
students so fiEir away in the event of increased facilities being 
provided within the Protectorate itself by any of the various 
missionary societies. 

Of these bodies, the Church Missionary Society is devoting 
Hiost attention to educational work, and has already establishea 
jEllementat^r. Finid. and Higher Grade Schools. Their present 
idea is to give a simple education in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and scripture to the poorer children, who have to begin to do 
field wo» at about ten or twelve years old. Those who are 
oleverer, and do not have to leave school so early, pass on to the 
^digher, and in some cases to the Fin^al Grades, while the 
Society's scheme embraces Normal and Divinity Schools for 
^till more advanced students. 

Children begin to attend school at about five years old and 

Continue up to fifteen if able to do so, but those destined for 

Scholastic work and for the pastorate remain some years longer. 

To some extent apart from this system, but connected with 

it, is a scheme for industrial training, to which the Society is now 

^vi^ a special prominence, an agent of the Industrial Mission, 

fi(r. Harrison, having been brought out for the purpose. Under 

liis supervision instruction is being given in bnck and tile- 

Xnaldng, and it is hoped that this may be extended to the cotton 

^nd fibre industries. 
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School boys have also in the past been trained at Freretown 
as carpenters, cooks, blacksmiths, masons, interpreters, dispensers, 
etc., and many of them hold responsible positions in Government 
or private employment, while girla are taught laundry and 
hoiisewort 

The other missionary societies, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, 
and Lutheran, do a certain amount of educational work, but not 
on the same scale, and it has not been possible to obtain much 
information about them. 

Replying seriatim to the special questions asked in the 
Boara of Education's despatch of May 7th, 1902, it may be 
stated: — 

(1) That the Government does not at present extend any 
financial aid to schools educating natives, nor have any 
regulations been framed in this connection. 

(2) The work of education is at present carried on by the 
missionary societies, the teachers being both European 
and native. Industrial subjects have so far been taught 
by Europeans only. 

(3) Technical education has, so far as can be judged, a good 
effect on the moral character and economic efficiency of 
the native. 

(4) The whole educational system is in an embryonic stage, 
and it is impossible to say how far industrial and literary 
education can be combined for African natives. 

(5) Very little skilled white labour is employed in East Africa, 
so there would be no objection on the part of Europeans 
to the training of natives as mechanics. The class with 
whom such trained natives would come into competition 
would be natives of India ; but Africans have not yet 

E roved capable of reaching the standard of skill attained 
y the latter. 

In conclusion, I would venture to anticipate that in a few years' 
time, when experience will have shown how fax the various 
experiments which are now being tried are suitable or otherwise 
to local requirements, it will be possible to report much more 
fully and comprehensively on tne educational system of East 
Africa than is the case at present. 



Mombasa, 

November 2Uh, 1903. 

[This information was obtained through the Foreign Office in 
response to a request from the Board of Education.] 
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EDUCATION IN UGANDA. 



The three following reports were obtained in August, 1902, in 
swar to an official inquiry addressed by the Foreign Office to 
18 Majesty's Commissioner at Entebbe, at the request of the 
>ard of Education. The following are tibe questions which were 
bmitted by the Board : — 

(1) What regulations, if any, have been laid down by Govern- 

ment in respect of native education ? Does Govern- 
ment give any financial aid to schools educating natives ? 
If so, on what terms ? 

(2) Has anything been done to provide industrial or agri- 

cultural education for natives ? If so, what are the 
courses of instruction ? Are the teachers of such 
subjects Europeans ? Have they been specially trained 
in the work of teaching ? If so, how and where ? 
Have native teachers of industrial and agricultural 
subjects been tried ? If so, have they succeeded ? 

(3) Does it appear that such industiial or agricultural educa- 

tion is having good effects (1) on tlie character of tlie 
natives receiving it ; (2) on their economic efficiency ? 
At what age does such technical education in industry 
or agriculture begm ? In the earlier stages of general 
education (i.6., before the conmiencement of specifically 
technical education) is manual training made a feature 
of the curriculum ? If so, with what results ? 

(4) Can such industrial and agrioultural education be success- 

fully combined with instruotion of a more Uterary and 
general character ? If so, to what degree has such a 
comUnation proved desirable ? 

(5) Is there any opposition on the part of any sections of the 

white popuUition to the provision for natives of a kind 
of education which might enable the natives to compete 
effectively with skilled white labour in various industrial 
occupaticms ? 
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I. Sociih'i: DES MissiONAiBBS d'Afbique.* 



Pi:BB8 Blancs. 



ViCARIAT ApOSTOLIQUE DU NYANZA SEPTENTRIONAL. 

BUBAOA, 

June 28th, 1902. 
I. 

To your^first question with regard to " Industrial Education given 
to natives/' I think that the most trustworthy, and hence the most 
satisfactory, answer will be afforded by submitting to you a very 
brief description of the works which the Baganda have been enabled 
to execute, thanks to the teaching they have received from ub ; they 
are of a kind of which they had no idea whatever before our arrival. 

We have sixteen mission stations established in the area of the 
Protectorate. The houses, churches, schools and annexes are all 
built of stone or brick. The carpentry is European in character ; 
the doors are either made of plain boards or are panelled; the 
furniture is made of finished wood work. Of our churches three 
are distinguished by their size (they are 72 metres in length and 
24 metres in breadth), by the boldness of their construction, and by 
their slender colonnades, 10 metres in height, and supporting a 
massive wooden superstructure. 

The whole of the masonry, carpentry and joinery is the work 
of natives brought up by the White Fathers. The work of the 
missionaries has been limited to directing the operations. 

A certain number of the great chiefs of Uganda, Koki, Torn 
and Unyoro now possess spacious and comfortable houses of brick, 
of which several have more than a single storey. The architects 
and builders for every one of these houses have been native CathoUcs 
taught their trade by the White Fathers. 

The services of our apprentices are appreciated not only by the 
native chiefs, but also by the oflSicials of the Protectorate Govern- 
ment, and we shall always be happy when, as in Buddu and in Tom, 
we are asked by the representatives of His Britannic Majesty to build 
them living houses of a kind more comfortable than huts of reeds. 

n. 

While the Baganda have a great liking for adventure and travel, 
they have very littie for a secluded life in the country ; their apti- 
tude for commerce and industry is as great as their latitude for 
agriculture is small. Hitherto tillage has been the work of women, 
and the men will only overcome their disgust for manual labour of 
this kind when they find an easy and lucrative market for their 
agricultural products. 

* This paper was orgmaUy sabmitted in Frenolb This transUtion has 
been prepared for the Special Enquiries Office of the Board of £daoation< 
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tTo a people accustomed from time immemorial to require from 
their fertile soil nothing more than their daily food, the firsts the 
most eloquent and the most persuasive lesson in agriculture should 
be the lesson of example ; the proverb says, " Verba volant^ exempla 
trahimt/' Onr agricultural education for the natives has consisted 
in the example afforded by assiduous work carried on with method 
and continuity. i 

Each miadon station has its kitchen garden, its orchard, its 

plantations of eorn, rice, etc. Vegetables and fruit, varied according 

to the season, are never wanting to the table of the mission, and 

form an exoeUent supplement to European preserves which we 

[ourselves] never use.* The orchards, gardens and plantations of 

different kinds are kept up by the natives, who know the proper 

seed and harvest times, and imderstand perfectly the precautions 

that are necessary to ensure the success of the crops. It is sixteen 

years since we first imported from Zanzibar and Algeria mango- 

txees, papayas, orange trees and lemon trees, and the White Fathers 

^were the first to rear fruit from these trees in TJgandiEu Since Sir 

Sarry Johnston gave us proprietary rights we have used every effort 

to make the lands given to us yield a good rotum. 

During the past six months — i.e., from January 1st to the present 
date — 5,000 coffee plants have been planted at our stations on the 
Sese Islands and in Buddu ; the teachers have received orders to 
plant cotton fields in the lands belonging to their respective stations, 
containing as a minimum nimiber [for the whole of the stations] 
60,000 cotton trees, of which the produce is intended to cover the 
three rupee Hut Tax. In addition to the fruit trees and ornamen- 
tal trees left to the private enterprise of the Superior of each station, 
5,000 eucalyptus and nsambya trees have been planted by order of 
the Chief of the Mission, which in lour years will yield excellent 
wood for building purposes. 

This amount of work in the way of opening up the land and of 
plantation executed within the space of six months by means of 
native labour alone will be sufficient to show you, Mr. Commissioner, 
what may be expected from us in the colonisation of the country, 
and you will be pleased to see in these first attempts a proof of the 
zeal which we shall continue to display in our efforts to instil into the 
Baganda a liking for agriculture. 

You desiie information, Mr. Commissioner, regarding the cha- 
racter and competency of our E\ut)pean instructors. In the Society 
of the White Fathers, of which one section is now evangelising 
Uganda, the ecclesiastical Fathers[^depute to auxiliary Lay Brothers 
an mechanical labour. Fathers and Brothers, however, constitute 
one single Society, towards which they tmdertake the same obliga- 
tions. The auxiliary Brothers consist entirely of persons who before 
beooming members of the Society have learned some trade, 



*The text reads, "supplant tr^ avantageusement aux conservfis 
eoropteies dont nous n'usons jamais,'* but probably this 'n a slip for 
" n m piatt nt tr^ avantageuseraent les conserves/* etc. 
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many of them — although they may have poB BOMo d no diploma— 
being already masters of their craft. After taking their vowb in the 
oongregation, they have perfected^their technical education in the 
flourishing and justly renowned Ecole des Arts et Mptiera, founded 
by the White Fathers at Thibar in Tunis. 

We have no Trade School (^soIepro/essiofia^Ue), properly so called, 
in Uganda. But each assistant Brother teaches the youths who 
wish to learn, at the school of the station assigned to him, so that we 
have as many schools for the purpose as there are assistant Brothers 
—that is, eight. Apprentices come to us entirely of their own accord 
— they enter into no engagement and receive no payment except 
food and clothes, and are quite free to leave the school when they 
choose and then to set up on their own account. 

m. 

This system of industrial and agricultural education, which 
teaches tJie Baganda to work with their hands and to make use 
of the natural gifts with which God has endowed them, will be un- 
doubtedly of great benefit not only to individuals and their femiUes, 
but, if certain precautions are taken, to the cause of social order 
generally in Uganda. For work ennobles a man by raising him 
in his own esteem and in the esteem of his fellow countrymen ; 
and just as idleness begets poverty and vice and ruins a country, 
so persevering work brings with it comfort and contentment 
into the homes, and tends to repeople a coimtry of which, as in 
Uganda, the population is diminishing. 

I used above the phrase *' if certain precautions are taken " ; for 
if after learning a trade the Baganda are left to themselves by the 
European or Indian masters in whose service they work, if their 
moral welfaro is neglected and they are not definitely encouraged 
to fulfil their religious duties, what has happened only too often 
before will happen again ; the negroes, dazzled by all that they see 
of a civilisation with which thev are still imfamiliar, will allow 
themselves to be ruined morally by their fellow workmen, largely 
composed of Swahili Mussulman converts from the coast. They 
will spend the fniit of their labour on the purchase of trifles, or, 
worse, on debauchery, instead of devoting their weekly or monthly 
pay to the betterment of their own condition, to comforts for their 
families, to the purchase of a small flock of cattle or goats, etc., 
as they ought to and might have done. Thus imless wo care for 
their morals, what should have been a source of social well-being 
and comfort will become a source of degradation. 

IV. 

The Baganda are regarded as the most intelligent of tlie negro 
races of Africa. In my opinion, this reputation is deserved ; and 
I have no doubt that they are susceptible of receiving a careful 
literary training. I have been led to this belief by the results 
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obtained in our aohool for special studiee at Eisubi, where our young 
negro pujub, initiated into the mysteries of Uganda grammar, 
discuss the granmiatical difficulties of the language with a great 
sense of accuracy, and show themselves capable of grasping meta- 
phjraical proofs of fairly abstruse theological positions. 

To what point it may be possible to push their education I cannot 

preoiaely say» but it seems to me that if we begin teaching the 

children at an early age and make a judicious choice of the most 

intelligent, that these could be trained to any of the careers open 

to persons who have received, a complete coui'se of elementary 

eduoation (in our own country). 

V. 

When Mr. Tomkins, Sub-Commissioner at Kampala, conmiuni- 
coated to me his plan of making youths of sixteen spend a year's 
^i^pprentioeship at a Technical School (&ole des Arts et MAiers)^ 
^^iiree months ago, I replied as follows : — 

As soon as the Qovemment of the Protectorate opens a Techni- 
School (^cole des Arts et MAiers), under the direction of European 
^r Indian teachers, paid by Government, and imconnected with 
:xni88ionary work, our Catholic youths will be happy to be admitted 
it, and will attend its courses assiduously. But so long as there 
in Uganda only a [technical] school of the kind founded at 
!3lamirembe by the C.M.S., a school imder the iimnediate and 
exclusive control of the Protestant Mission, I shall feel boimd as 
^ Catholic Bishop to continue to forbid my converts (mes chr^iens)^ 
-to attend it.'* 

My present convictions are identical with those I expressed three 
months ago, and are as unalterable as the conscientious scruples 
on which they are based. 

VI. 

Hie reports from my sixteen mission stations giving exact details 
with regard to the work of the year will not reach me till the first 
part of August. In these annual reports much space is always 
given to the educational work I greatly regret that your announce- 
ment that it would be useless to send this communication later 
than July 1st does not allow me to wait for these reports before 
writing. 1 regret still more that the nearness of this date does 
not even allow of my writing to the Superiors of these stations 
in time to receive an answer from them. 

In these circumstances, and in the absence of the detailed informa- 
tion necessary to give an account of the results obtained at the 
present date by o\ir system of education, I beg to submit a copy 
of a report on the same subject, addressed two years since to 
Sir Harry Johnston ; these pages will inform you of the pro- 
gress and condition of our schools two years ago. The number 
of Bohools and of scholars quoted are those of last year ; hence 
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Ihfi0e figures are ybtj probably len than those that wilt be 
yielded by^the statistics for the present year, which are to appear 
in the report^ shall send to the (General Superior of the Society of 
the^White Fathers. 

fHSNBI STBSicmt, 

ev. tab. Vic. Ap. Nyanjsa. 
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Instruction in the CcUholic Sduxils of Uganda. 

As soon as they arrived in Uganda the Catholic missionaries 
b.^gan their work of teaching, and their first hut was devoted to 
found a school in which poor children rescued from slavery, in the 
first instance, and later, free children, received lessons in good 
behaviour, in manual training on a carefully thought out system, 
and in reading and writing. 

******** 

From the year 1893, imder the influence of peace, which was 
then re-^tabUshed, and the tranquillity assured to the country 
imder English government, the schools have multiplied. The 
foundation of new mission stations has impUed the foimdation 
of new schools for manual training and schools for primary teaching. 
These latter schools have succeeded so well that it has been necessary 
to establisli two at each station. The schools imder the personid 
direction of our missionaries a short time ago amoimted to twenty- 
three in number.* The schools all teach reading, writing and 
singing, and we are gradually introducing English, geography 
and arithmetic. 

The education of the girls suffered for a long time from the 
want of women teachers, but the arrival of nuns in Uganda finally 
put an end to the difficidiy. The nuns have a very large establish- 
ment at Bubaga, including both an asylum school for tiie youngest 
children and a girls' school, where the girls receive an education 
suitable to their age and condition. It is to be hoped that later, 
with the help of native ^women teachers, the number of tiieir 
schools willTbe increased. Meanwhile their example alone has 
been fruitful, for at Villa Mariya pifaria], a Uganda woman, 
formerly the head of a household, has begun to teach with much 
success, by copying the example of the nuns as best she could, and 
each day gathers round her some 250 women and girls.J 

I have spoken, so far, only of the schools established at the 
mission stations. There are, besides these, more than 700 schools 
established in the villages and working regularly. Hitherto only 

*The number of pupils in these schools amounted la^t year to 2,896. 
In the present year, 1902, the number received so far has been 3,6l7. 
and we hope that the census about to be taken in July will ah ow a figure 
even higher than this. 

^ t A school has just been established at the Villa Mariya Mission during 
the present year, 1902, with four nuns as teachers who have come froni 
jiiurope. They found about 400 pupils waiting fo? them, 
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has been taught in theee schools, but we hope to raise the 
level of their teaching rapidly, by assembling the teachers at regular 
intervals to receive instruction.* 

But the educational institution from which we expect the greatest 
results is the littie seminary at Kisubi. The results, indeed, have 
already passed the limits of simple anticipation, although the 
progress of the institution has been very slow owing to the illness 
of the missionaries in charge when it was first established, and to 
the famine of recent years. ' ' i 

Until reoentiy the nimiber of students who devoted their whole 

time to study varied from sixty to seventy. Last year we wore 

obliged to limit the numberj for the time being to thirty-five, 

precisely on accoimt of the famine, which inflicted on us serious 

injury .f The students at Bsubi come from all parts of Uganda, 

TJnyoro and Tom. These youths have considerable powers which 

^re do our best to cultivate. Their memory is excellent. We 

develop this facidty by giving them lessons which we require them 

learn accurately by heart, and, as a matter of fact, the way in 

rhich they recite them would serve as an example to the majority 

European youths. Their intelligence is as a rule particularly 

C3aj)able in certain studies which lie more especially within their 

^icope ; for instance, in grammar and arithmetic. 

Of course, the fiirst ideas of grammar given to them were those 
^dI their own language, and they were given in their own language ; 
^>ur purpose was in the first instance to give their minds that 
m ntellectual gjrmnastics of which the want makes itself irreparably 
•felt in persons who have grown up without having gone through 
exercises of this kind. It is a great delight to us to see that by 
.■neans of this study a capacity for analysis and synthesis is developed 
in the Baganda children, and that they acquire the habit of 
jnethodical reflection. It is not overbold to say that really philo- 
sophic minds are already to be divined among them. In fact our 
:fint results seem to show that there is no limit to what we may 
expect from the people of Uganda. 

The study of the granunar of their own language (which is by 
no means a savage language) has the further advantage of pre- 
paring the pupils for the methodical and intelligent study of other 
languages, and especially of Latin and English. 

Although the language of the Baganda is an extremely rich one, 
and one capableof expressing abstract ideas, it has hitherto possessed 
no grammatical terms. We might Have introduced into the 
language terms simply borrowed from our European languages, 
and this would indeed have been the easiest course to follow. But 
our affection for a language which we have spoken for so many 
years has led us to make use, for this purpose, of native roots and of 

* During the present year thirty-four of these village schools have been 
improTcd in character. 

f At the opening of the last sessiou the number of these pupils rose to 
{ory-five, 
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the methods of word-formation of this fine language [an saivani 
lea analogies de eeUe belle langus] 00 aa to obtain tenna oorres- 
ponding as nearly as possible in etymological meaning with their 

[logical] definitions. 

To compose a grammar of a language so different from Western 
languages in the language itself was no easy thing ; and we have 
devoted to the task many long hours [weekly] for many years. 
But wo have not yet vontuitxl to print our grammar, because our 
j]^ix)wing knowlodgo of the language has forced us to modify our 
work continually. Hence the pupils have been obliged so far to 
study our grammar in their own manusoript oopies. We hope, 
however, soon to go to press. 

Our pupils further receive regular ^lessons in Latin, English and 
Kiswahili [Swahili]. In a little^seminary^we^oould not^omit the 
language of the Church. In a country under the British flag, 
English was bound to take an important place in our work. And 
finally the already frequent relations with the coast of the Indian 
Ocean are about to be multiplied so greatly by the opening of the 
railway, which will bring the SwahiG oountiy to within three or 
four days' journey, that a knowledge of its language has become 
necessary. It is the most widely-spoken language in Eastern 
Africa, 

The language is mere child's play for Baganda of a studious 
disposition. Latin and English are, of course, much more di£Glcult 
for them, but they display considerable taste for them ; some 
pupils even become troublesome in their demand to be taught new 
words and expressions. 

Of the sciences properly so-called we only teach them arithmetic 
and give them a little treatise to copy out, which we hope to prints 
perhaps even before the grammar. 

The composition of good text-books in the language of our pupils 
involves much difficulty and the want of such books forms the 
greatest obstacle to the progress of our teaching. 

From our little printing press we have only issued a Syllabary* 
and a modest Geography of eighty-nine pages. And we are sorry 
to have piinted our book too soon to be able to make use in it of 
the notion of a mile as a measure of distance, which has been intro- 
duced into the coimtry by Sir Harry Johnston and acquired 
recently by the Baganda. 

On the walls of our classroom, for use with our Geography Text- 
book, we have hung large maps, bought in England, and, in order 
to avoid confusion in the minds of the Baganda children, we have 
kept in the textbook, as far as possible, to the English spelling of 
geographical names, a spelling which, as a matter of fact, is identical 
as a rule with that used in the language of each country. 

Hitherto we have given but little room in our school to the 
accomplishments, which must wait till the general level of studies 

* This provisional syllabary has been replaced by a new edition and by 
diagrams for reading, printed in Europe. 
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lias been raised. The only exception has been mode for musio. 
All the children learn singing, and receive frequent lessons in 
solfeggio. But we must confess that so far the Baganda have 
shown themselves less gifted for vopal music than the majority 
of their neighbours. In instrumental musio they do better. They 
themselves possess instruments of remarkable precision, with which 
they provide accompaniments not wanting in beauty to their 
monotonous songs ; and they learn the horn, the flute and the 
harmonium with great ease. Several of them play the harmonimn 
in our churches to accompany the singing. 

A word or two on our sports. They form not only an agreeable 
but a useful supplement to our work. We have set up a gynmastio 
apparatus in a place specially allotted to it with rings, trapeze, 
knotted rope, parallel bars, etc. The children there develop the 
muscles of their vigorous bodies, to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of their mental faculties. In the large playgrounds, and 
sometimes on the turf near, they play at football and at prisoners' 
base, which suit the warlike spirit of the Baganda excellently. 
Such games compensate their limbs for the confinement of the 
classroom, and give a happy satisfaction to natures spiced with 
gunpowder.* On the lake, of which a deep bay, continued by 
a canal a kilometer in length, brings the waters to within ten 
minutes of our school, they delight in practising with the pagaia, 
under the care of some old Basese, true sea-dogs, who know all 
the rocks in the lake, and all the hippopotamus, which form so 
terrible a danger for small boats. 

Within an enclosure which keeps off the crocodiles they learn 
Swimming, an exercise which most of those who live near the 
<N'yanza are deprived of owing to the ferocity of these amphibians. 

May I terminate this already over long account of our work 

hyy expressing a wish affecting within the narrow limits of our 

^^wn sphere of action, both the happiness of the people of Baganda, 

'kjo which we have given up our life, and the glory of the great 

Elation which to our intense joy has brought its inexhaustible 

^activity to bear on a field that was exhausting our feeble resources. 

I say that our feeble resources were being exhausted ; our pupils 

^lot only received from us the teaching, of which details have 

lieen given above, but we have to bear the expense of their food, 

lodging, clothing, books and stationery. Thus they look to us 

lor everything ; moral training, intellectual training, the means 

^f material existence. 

Among the imexpected hindrances to our work I have men- 
tioned the illness of our missionaries, and famine. A permanent 
hindrance is the diflSculty of completing our buildings on a scale 
proportionate to the work. With all our efforts we have scarcely 
succeeded in erecting a third of the buildings necessary for our 
schools, and even those erected are hardly designed to satisfy our 

• 

♦ The French reads ** p^trie de scUpetre " ; the translator has ventured 
to modify the metaphor slightly. 

8375. N 
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permanent requirements. The private charity which prbvideB not 
our salaries^ for we have none^ but our bare livelihood, our 
buildings, and the food for our pupils, for which none are aWe 
themselves to pay, is disseminated over too many objects through- 
out the whole world. 

Our wish is this, not that we should work less strenuously than 
in the past, but only that the great and intelligent nation which 
has undertaken the work of civilising Uganda with such vigoiu*, 
may do us the honour to help us, and add to its other benefits 
that of assisting the educative and civilising work now being 
carried on at £isubi. 

N3. — ^The above report was drawn up by the Rev. Father 
Marcou, Superior of our school at Kisubi, and I desire to express 
my entire approval of the report. 

(Signed) Henbi Stbeicheb. 



O. The Chubch Missionaby SocmrY. 

(i.) IndustHal Training of Natives in Uganda oi the (7Jlf jS. 

Industrial Mission at Mengo, 

|[n the year 1899 the Church Missionary Society established 
an Industnal Mission at Mengo, for the purpose of affording boys 
and young men of Uganda an opportimity to be trained in handi- 
crafts of civilised nations. 

The handicrafts in which the natives of this Protectorate have 
received instruction imder the superintendence of the Industrial 
Mission comprise house carpentry, joinery, wood-turning, printing, 
bookbinding, brickmaking, bricklaying and house building. It 
has not been possible for the Industrial Mission to give instruction in 
agriculture, chiefly because in its present position it possesses no 
land. 

Boys wishing to be taught printing and joinery are apprenticed 
to these trades for three years. The printers receive an all-round 
training, so that after three years spent, in oiir printing office 
a boy should be a practical compositor, pressman and bookbinder, 
but the results of our teaching vary according to the intelligence 
and the effort various boys bring to bear upon their work. The 
same holds true about woodworkers. Those apprenticed for three 
years live upon the premises of the Industrial Mission, and they 
receive daily instruction in writing and arithmetic besides in their 
trades. We accept no one as an indentured apprentice who is 
\mable to read, and therefore do not teach elemeutary reading. 
Nor, on the other hand, has it proved possible hitherto to introduce 
more advanced subjects than writing and arithmetic to be taught, 
together with the handicrafts mentioned, within the three 
years4 
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BriokmakerSy bricklayers and house builders do not come for 
training for any certain period. Bricklayers and builders we train 
on the houses which we erect, and at the present time six buildings 
are being erected imder the superintendence of the Indiistrial 
Mission. They comprise dwelling houses, workshops, a public 
hall and a cathedral. The niunber of men and bo}rs at present 
working imder the superintendence of the Industrial Mission is 
more than 300. 

The teachers of the above-named industries are Europeans. 
It has not hitherto been possible to train natives as teachers of 
industries, though it is being aimed at. The present stafif of the 
Industrial Mission consists of the superintendent and his assistants 
both being practical business men. They have not been especially 
trained for their present work, but the business experience 
of the superintendent Ix)th in Europe and America has been 
such that he has special qualifications for conducting such 
work. 

Boys are not accepted for technical [mstniction at an earlier 
Age tlian between fourteen and fifteen years. The effect of such 
t^raining upon their characters is varied. In some cases it seems 
t:o have made them so self-satisfied and imreasonable that it has 
been impossible to have further dealings with them after their 
f^eriod of trainings but the great majority of cases have proved 
ss4itisfactory, and in many cases their training has created in them 
real liking for their work. 

There has been no opposition on the part of the white population 
this Protectorate to the industrial education of the natives^ 
V>ut it has rather received encouragement from that quarter, as 
"^he present white population of this Protectorate is not a competitor 
industrial occupations. 
The present Industrial Mission of the C.M.S. in this Protectorate 
in a state of transition. The site which it now occupies having 
l)een found too small and unsuitcd to its work, it has rented a 
large piece of land from one of the native chiefs, on which land, 
on the lake shore not far from Mengo, it is at the present time 
rebuilding its workshops and dwelling houses. It is contemplated 
"that agriculture shall be taught as well as industrial pursuits 
"vhen Uie work shall have been reorganised at the new site. 

K. BoRUP, Superintendent. 

The Industrial Mission, Mengo, Uganda, 

June 18th, 1902. 

R. H. Walker, 

C.M.S., Namirembe. 
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(ii.] General Instruction. 

Kt has been the oustom of the Church Missionary Socsiety in 
Uganda to insist on all natives coming to them for instruction 
learning to read.* 

The result of this has been the creation of a great desire on the 
part of the many for further instruction, and especially of late 
years much zeal has been shown in learning writing, arithmetic, 
geography and English. 

The aptitude of the Waganda is shown by the fact that several 
youths attending school have in three years' time become adepte 
at figures, and are able to do anything in exchange, and difficidl 
problems introducing vulgar fractions in rupee coinage or £. s. d 
They write a good hand, and are able to converse fairly well in 
English, and have passed examinations in Bible subjects with aa 
good results as those obtained by boys of their own age in England. 

They make excellent teachers, and whilst not good at introducing 
new methods, are very good imitators. 

Their education has a marked effect in making them more 
careful as to their personal appearance and cleanliness in habits. 

They are very ambitious, and are capable of being taught any< 
thing. 

Given the same educational opportunities and the chance of 
position, there is no reason whatever why the Waganda should not 
in time compete with Europeans, but there l<< no likelihood of this 
for a considerable nimiber of years. They are too poor to pay for 
an education in England. 

Under our present system wo have elementary schools throughout 
the country. In these reading, writing, geography, Scripture and 
other subjects are taught. All candidates for baptism are re- 
quired to know how to read intelligently at least two Gospels, For 
confirmation a further and higher standard must be attained. 
Most of the schools are under the charge of natives, though again 
in most instances supervised by Europeans. Boys of more than 
ordinary capacity and of good character are sent up from the 
various local schools to the principal school in Mengo. In this 
there are some 500 pupils, of all ages and ranks ; many of the lead- 
ing chiefs employing their spare time here bettering their educa- 
tion. Here a boarding house has been established for boys of 
known capacity and character, desirous of becoming teachers. 
Special attention is paid to these, and as pupil teachers in the 
main school they are trained to teach imder the eye of the Euro- 
pean headmaster. When considered to be fully quaUfied, they 
receive the necessary certificate, and are sent into the country 
districts to superintend the local schools. Besides these elementary 
schools, classes for the training of evangelists are held in the various 

* " An excellent Grammar of the Luganda Language, with an Engliah- 
Lugandaand Luganda-English vocabulary in the Appendix, has lately 
been brought out by the Cliurch Missionary Society."— (General Repoit on 
the U£;&nda Protectorate for the year ending M»rc)i 3|, 1903. Cd. 1839l) 
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centres. The standard of subjects and of examination varies in 
different places, but men, who, after passuig the local examinations,! 
have proved themselves capable and conscientious workers amongst 
the people, are sent up to Men go. Here they are trained for a 
year in the Gospels, three of four Epistles, and some selected books 
of the Old Testament, also in the Prayer Book, Thirty-nine Articles^ 
and in necessary secular subjects. 

At the close of this year they have to pass an examination in 
these subjects, and are then sent into the country districts to teach 
them. They return after two years for further training, to re- 
fresh their memories, and thus spend two years in teaching and 
every third in being taught. 

Lastly, there is the training of the ordination candidates. This 
is much fuller and more thorough, but of course the niunber of 
men so trained is comparatively small. The girls' and women's 
education is carried on on much the same lines as that of the men, 
bat is not quite so fully developed, but nearly so. It ought, perhaps, 
to be added that English is taught with good results in several 
centres. The Waganda are quick to pick up the rules of the 
/anguage, and to master a large vocabulary, but pronunciation 
to Uiem is a very great difficulty, coming into contact as they do 
with few Europeans. 

R. H. Walker, 

C.M.S., Namirembe, Uganda. 



m. The Nsambya Mission. 

lONDUCTKD BY THE MiLL HiLL (LoNDON) FATHERS, UNDER THE 

Right Rev* Bishop Hanlon. 
Bbpubs to Questions. 

1. What has been done in regard to industrial training of the 

"^xoHvesf 

Each of our mission stations (twelve in number) is an industrial 

institution in itself, where the native Baganda and Basoga are 

^taught the different trades, viz., brick-making (sun-dried and 

l>umt), bricklaying, carpentry, working in iron, road-makings 

tailoring. 

2. What has been done in regard to agricultural training f 
We help and teach the native to plant wheat, rice and European 

vegetables. We, personally, however, find that the native succeeds 
1)etter with the wheat. Rice has not been so successful, at least 
with us. Among European vegetables we find that the natives 
succeed most with peas, beans and potatoes. They are also very 
successful in cultivating the onion. Cabbage, cauliflower, carrots, 
tumipSy celery, water-melon, radish, lettuce, we confine to our own 
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private kitohen-gardens, cultivated by natives under the direction 
of the Fathers. 

(With regard to our kitchen-gardens, so far we have not succeeded 
in getting seed, and so find it necessary to get a new supply each 
year from Eiirope. Our experience is, that the seed, obtained from 
the European article, deteriorates and is altogether inferior to the 
original) 

We are also extensively engaged in teaching the native and 
personally directing him in the cultivation and extraction of rubber. 
Native coffee and cotton also are attended to, with great success. 

3. Does ii appear thai suck indu^rial or a^gricultural education 
is having good effects on the character of the naJtives receiving ii t 

Oertainly, it is teaching them habits of diligence to which, 
formerly, they were altogether strangers. We found the native, 
with whom we have had to deal, only taken up with the care of his 
bark-^doth tree, and the building of bis bee-hive hut. We had 
great difficulty in the beginning to get him to keep to bis work« 
morning and afternoon. His idea was to work a few hours in 
the morning and spend the rest of the day in idleness. 

At what age does such technical educaiion begin f 

About fourteen years of age. 

4. Can such instruction of an industrial and agricultural nature 
be successfully combined with instructum of a more literary and 
general chcvracter? 

Yes, at least with the young generation. They are anxious 
to learn the ordinary' elements and, when occasion offers, to work. 
We find the native most anxious to receive elementary education 
in reading, writing and arithmetic. Some are sufficiently educated 
to be given charge of the elementary classes. Those amongst our 
pupils, who are well versed in reading and writing their native 
language, are selected and formed into a special class and taught 
English every day. 

5. Is tliere any opposition on the part of any sections of the while 
population to tlie provision for natives of a kind of education which 
might enable the natives to compete effectively with skilled white 
labour in various indiLstrial occupations t 

We have no skilled white labour at our command, hence we do 
not consider this question to be applicable to Baganda or Baaoga, 
as far as we are concerned. 
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THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN MAURITIUS.* 



I. SECONDAKY EoUCATIOiV. 

Previous to the year 1800, the French Government of Mauritius Historical 
lowed education to be conducted by private individuals, without Sketch. 
\y control ; but a Resolution of the 14th May in that year deter- 
iMiniued that ** public instruction should be put under the superin- 
"C;endence of a Commission, composed of five members," who were 
to take the direction of a school then commenced, and which 
named " Ecole Centrale/^ This was the origin of the Royal 
<Jollege. 

Some xmimportant changes were made in the management of 
^his school during the first two or throe yeara of its existence ; 
and Captain-General Decaen, when he assumed the government, 
confirmed the establishment of the school by a decree of the 28th 
of October, 1803, and entrusted its superintendence, and also that 
of Public Listruction, to a " bureau d'administration g^nirale," 
composed of three " titulaires " and one " suppliant." He also 
changed the name from " Ecole Centrale " to that of " Lyc^ des 
Res de France et Hourbon."- 

On the 12th September, 1806, General Diecaen determined, 
owing to a considerable inci*ease in the number of pupils, on con- 
structing a new edifice, the first stone of which was laid on the 7th 
of December, 1806, the anniversaiy of the Coronation of Napoleon 
and of the battle of Austerlitz. 

For some months after the capture of the Island by the English 
in 1810 the Lyc6e was used as a military hospital, but soon after- 
Wards was restored to its original destination. 

On the 23rd April, 1811, General Warde, the Governor, issued 
a Proclamation changing the name of the Lyc^ to that of " Colonial 
CJoIlege," and ap})ointing a Committee for its internal management, 
^s well as a Dii-ector of Public Instruction. 

On the 27th of January, 1813, Sir Robert Farquhar, who 
t>otumed from Bourlx)n and relieved General Warde, annomiced 
Iby a Proclamation that the Home Government had confirmed 
tA\e establishment of the Colonial College as a public seminary ; 
Uiat the Prince Regent had been graciously pleased to take it under 
liis especial protection and to authorise its being styled "The 
Hoyal College." 

The number of Government pupils was, by this Proclamation, 
fixed at twenty ; two-thirds of whom should be chosen from among 

^ Reports on Education in Mauritius and the Codes of Regulations 
and CcmditioDS for State-aided schools for 1890 and 1902 can be seen at the 
Board of £ducati(m Library ,*St. Stephen's House, Cannon Bow, Whitehalli 
iMdon, S.W. 
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tbe families of the old Colonists. But a most important and useful 
regulation was also made, namely, that the two most distinguished 
scholars should be sent annually to England, at the expense of 
Grovemment, to finish their education at one of the Universities. 
By this law public instruction was also placed imder the direction 
of a ** bureau d'administration g^n^rale '* ; and it was according 
to its reflations that education was conducted until the receipt 
of the Order in Council of 10th August, 1836. This Order in 
Goimcil swept away the restrictions as to the opening of schools 
laid down in the decree of the 28th of October, 1803, and rendered 
it possible for any natural bom or duly naturalised British subject 
to open and maintain any school for the education of youth in 
Mauritius, without the previous Ucence of the Grovemor and 
without the control of any Committee of Public Instruction. 

An Ordinance passed the Council on the 10th of Jime, 1839, 
by which the Royal College and all Government schools were 
placed imder an Education Conunittee comjiosed of five members, 
and in 1840, for the first time, a graduate of a British University 
was appointed Rector of the Royal College. 

The last-mentioned Ordinance was abrogated by that of No. 25 
of 1857, by which the management of the Royal College was 
entrusted to a Committee, styled the '^Education Committee,*^ 
made up of seven members, and of which the Rector of the Royal 
College and the Superintendent of Schools were ex-offido members, 
it not being competent to the Committee to transact business unless 
one of the said ex-officio members was present. By this law the 
Education Committee were visitors of the Royal College, and were 
to co-operate generally with the Rector for promoting the welfare 
of the institution ; but the internal discipline was entirely vested 
in the Rector. The Committee had the direction of all public exa- 
minations of the pupils, and the power of appointing publio 
examiners for the purpose of conducting the same. The law 
further provided for the maintenance at the pubUc charge of a 
certain number of boarders, half-boarders, and free scholars to 
be selected by tlie Grovemor. It also empowered the Governor 
to select the two most deserving scholars at the close of each yearly 
examination to bo sent, at the expense of the Colony, to pursue 
their studies for four years at a British University, and to receive 
during such time an annual allowance of £200. 

Owing to certain diflEiculties which had arisen between the 
Rector and the Education Committee, it became necessary, in 
1860, to amend Ordinance 25 of 1857, and accordingly Ordi- 
nance 38 of 1860 was enacted by which the Education Committee 
was replaced by a Coimcil of Education of twenty-two members, 
with two Standing Committees, called respectively the College 
Committee, with jurisdiction to attend to matters relating to t£e 
Royal College, and the Schools Committee, having powers to 
deal with matters concerning the Primary Schools, whether sup- 
ported or aided by Government. The powers vested in the Oolfe^ 
Committee in regard to the Royal College had reference to the 
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/raming of all rules and regulations for the institution ; the deter- 
mining the curriculum, the text books to be used, the prizes to bo 
Awarded, and the conditions of competition for such prizes ; the 
99uperint6nding of all competitive examinations ; and the determining 
£njedly of all questions affecting the dismissal or rustication of pupib 
of the College. With the exception of the power of dismissal or 
^rustication of pupils, the Rector was entrusted with preserving 
^tiie discipline of the College. 

By Ordinance No. 33 of 1899 the Council of Education has 

T)een abolished, and replaced by a Director of Public Instixiction, with 

^wo Conmaittees — one for superior instruction, made up of twelve 

Tnembors, two of whom are ex-ojficio members, one elected by the 

3fanagers of Associated Schools, one elected by the Managers of 

<jirl8' Schools, and the remaining eight chosen by the Governor ; the 

other Conmiittee is for Primary Schools, and also composed of 

twelve members, one of whom is an ex-ofiicio meml)er, two are 

nominated by the Managers of the Roman Catholic Aided Schools, 

one by the Managers of the Protestant Aided Schools, and the 

remaining eight nominated by the Governor. Save in the case of 

the Director of Public Instruction, who is the chairman of both 

Committees, and of the Rector of the Royal College, who are the 

only ex-officio members, all the other nominations ai*e renewable 

every year. 

The Committee of Superior Instruction have power to make 
regulations dealing with (a) the administration and management 
of the Royal College ; (b) the association of schools with the Royal 
College, and the pajonent of result grants-in-aid thereto; (c) a 
system of instniction in technical, agricultural and commercial 
education, and the progranmie and schedule of studies therein ; 
{i) the higher education of girls, and the programme and schedule 
of studies thereof, and the pajrment of result grants-in-aid ; {e) the 
award and ten\u« of scholarships and exhibitions ; (/) the fixing 
every j'ear of the curriculum of studies for the Royal College and 
other Government educational institutions ; (g) the determining 
of the expulsion and rustication of Royal College pupils. 

The Committee of Primary Instruction has power to make 
regulations dealing with (a) the government, discipline and 
routine work of all Primary Government and Grant-in-aid Schools; 
(6) the attendance required to entitle a school to a grant-in-aid ; 
Cc) the standards of attainment in the subjects of instruction taught 
in any school necessary to qualify the school to earn a grant-in-aid ; 
(d) the month of the annuaJ examination of each school for a result 
grant; (e) the conditions under which the annual examinations 
of schools for result grants shall be held ; (f) the qualifications to 
1)6 required for the issue and classification of certificates to teachers, 
the cancellation, suspension or reduction of such certificates ; (g} 
the conditions under which schools shall be entitled to a grant-in- 
aid in respect to sufficient school-house accommodation, furniture 
and apparatus, and to the admission and attendance of scholars ; 
(k) the scale of salaries to be allowed to teachers according to thQ 
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class of certificate held by them ; (i) the scale of result grants to be 
paid to the teachers of schools for each child passing a satisfactory 
examination in the prescribed standards ; (j) the manner in which 
and the conditions under wliich all salaries and result grants are 
to be paid ; (k) a system of instruction in manual training for 
Primary Schools and for Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 

Ordinance No. 33 of 1899 was put into force in August, 1900, 
when the Director of PubUc Instruction entered upon his new 
duties (see Appendix A.) Certain details of the reorganisa- 
tion of the present educational system are still under consideration, 
riaion of Secondary Education is provided (1) by the Royal College and 
►^»jy its two schools ; (2) by a system of private schools in association 
catioo.' with the Royal College ; (3) by a special scheme for the Higher 

Education of Girls. 

Royal The Royal College provides for the youth of the Colony a superior 

®^^^P« course of classical and general education, and prepares them for 

Matriculation and Degree Examinations in the Universities of the 

Mother Country as well as for the Senior and Junior Cambridge 

Local Examinations. It also provides mstruction for students in 

special subjects. It comprehends schools of Classics, Mathematics. 

Natural Sciences and Modem T^anguages. The study of English 

and of French, and of English and French History is obligatory 

from the highest to the lowest classes throughout the institution. 

isiona of The Institution includes two divisions : First, the upper or College 

^ proper division, containing a classical and a modem side, in each 

®*^ of which there ai-e four classes ; second, the school division, which 

includes five classes. The College course, therefore, spreads over 

nine years. The study of Latin begins when a toy has entered 

upon his third year's course, and that of Greek and of Science 

when he has l)egun his fifth year's course. Each boy at the Royal 

College receives twenty-five houra' tuition a week. The teaching 

staff consists of the Rector and of fortj-five teachers. 

On the modem side, the subjects taught in the highest forms 
are, besides English and Fi-ench Literature, Algebra to Simple and 
Quadratic Equations and Progressions, Euclid, Plane Trigono- 
metry, Conic Sections, Chemistiy, Physics, Statics and Dynamics. 
On the classical side, the subjects read in the highest forms are, 
besides English and French Literature, Latin and Greek Authors 
and Classical History and Literature, Algebra to Simple and 
Quadratic Ikjuations, Co-ordinate Geometry, Conic Sections, Plane 
Trigonometry. 
)larship8 There are fifteen scholarships and thirteen exhibitions which 
Exhibi- are competed for annually. Two of the scholarships (the English 
^ scholarships) are each of the annual value of £200, and they are 

tenable for four years, so as to enable the successful candidates to 
complete their education in the United Kingdom or in any other 
country in which the Secretarj^ of State for the Colonies may, for 
special reasons, allow candidates to reside. 

Two of the conditions of candidature for the English scholarships 
are, that every candidate on the Classical side shall have passed 
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the London Matriculation Examination, and every candidate on 
the Modem aide the Senior Cambridge Local Examination in 
certain specified subjects, and that they must not be above 
twenty years of age on the 30th of June preceding the examina- 
tions which take place in the month of December. 

The other scholarships are of the annual value of R.lOO to R.250,* 
and are tenable for two or four years at the Royal College. The 
scholarships and exhibitions entitle their holders to free tui};ion. 
There are also twenty presentation scholarshii)S and six presenta- 
tion exhibitions, besides a number of other cases of gratuitous 
instruction. 

All the scholarships are paid out of the Public Treasury. There 
are in Mauritius no scholarships or bursaries founded by private 
individuals. 

By a regulation made in 1902, a free railway ticket mav be 
granted to any student entitled to fi-ee tuition at the Royal College, 
when the Governor is satisfied that the circumstances of his 
parents or guardians are such that they are unable to pay for his 
travelling to and from the College. 

Promotion of pupils from one class to another depends upon Exami 
examinations conducted partly in England and partly in the Colony. ^^^^ 
The examiners in England send out examination papers which 
are handed over to sub-examiners in Mauritius, and at the 
close of the examinations the papei-s of the candidates are sent to 
the examiners. It is only the work of the four lowest forms of 
the College School that is examined in the Colony ; the work of all 
the others is examined in England. 

In December 1901 there were on the books of the Royal College Attem 
€ind of its two schools 386 pupils, 210 at the College proper, 77 at and 
the Royal College School, 99 at Curepipe School. In 1900 the total *'*°"*^ 
stmoimtof expenditure on the institution was R.l 36,606. 25c. 

In 1869 the Council of Education adopted a scheme whereby School 
lx)ys' private adventure schools were admitted into association *^??f^ 
^vith the Royal College on condition that they should submit their i^yal 
pupils to an annual examination, to be held at the Royal College Cofleg< 
in the month of December, on the programme of studies of the 
corresponding classes of the Royal College School. The object in 
view when this scheme was originally adopted w as to cut away the 
College School as soon as the private adventure schools had proved 
their efficiency to become reliable nurseries for the College ; and to 
limit the imparting of secondary instruction to the Royal College. 
At first, four large private schools co-operatod with the College 
authorities in carrying out the scheme, but after a few years they 
gradually fell off, and one only continued in association with the 
Royal College, \mtil circumstances led to a modification of the 
original plan. Large centres of population having lieen fornied 
in the higher parts of the Colony along the railway line, owing to 

•The standard coin of Mauritius is the Indian Rupee (is. 4d.) with its 
subdivisions. 
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to the parents of the children, many of whom would be of his own 
coimtry. He was put in charge of the first Government School 
established in the Colony. It was opened in the western sub\u*b 
of Port Louis on the 3rd of January, 1823, and placed under the 
superintendence of the Civil Chaplain. It was followed by a 
Western Female Juvenile School in 1829, a Western Infant School 
in 1837, and an Eastern Male and Female Juvenile School in 
1838. 

In 1838, in order to help in bringing the liberated slave popu- 
lation under the influence of education, the "[frustees of Lady 
Mico's Charitv confided to the Rev. Jean Lebrun the task of 
founding i)opular schools. This wjis done, and by the year 1842 
these schools numliered three in Port Louis and seven in the 
country districts. In 1845 these ten schools were taken over by 
Government, and their entire support defrayed out of the Public 
Treasury. 

In 1839 all Government Schools were placed by an Ordinance 
under an Education Committee composed of five members. The 
niunber of these schools having increased, it became necessary 
to appoint a Government Superintendent of them in 1842. 
ntTodnction Government continued to bear the entire support of Primary 
I the gnuit- Education up to the vear 1856, when the grant-in-aid system was 
1 1866. first introduced. By Ordinance No. 6 of that year, the Governor 

in Executive Council was empowered to authorise the payment 
out of the Public Treasury of a sum not exceeding £75 towards 
the support of any sch(X)l maintained for the elementary instruc- 
tion of children belonging to the poorer classes, provided that a 
like sum voluntarily contributed be applied to the same object; 
and that the amount of grants allowed by Government should 
not exceed £3,000. 

The same Ordinance provided for the inspection of schools 
thus assisted by an officer appointed for .that purpose by the 
Governor, and who was boimd to submit to the Governor, before the 
month of April of each year, a report on each school and on the 
progress made by it during the preceding year. 

Under the operation of this law, that is to say, from the 1st of July, 
1850, up to the end of 1875, private schools received grants 
vaiying from £24 to £75, based on the value of the school build- 
ings or on the amount of subscriptions realised. The pupils were 
not submitted, like those in the Government Schools, to the grade 
system of examination. Notwithstanding the defective system of 
examination, private initiative had caused grants-in-aid to be 
secured for forty-two scliools belonging to the several Christian 
denominations, twenty-nine being Roman Catholic, eleven Chiuxjh 
of England, and two Methodist Schools. 

Ordinance No. 28 of 1875 raised to £4,000 the annual Vote in 
favour of Grant-in-aid Schools, and conferred on the Council of 
Education the power of framing Regulations specifying the 
manner in which, and the conditions under which, grants were 
to be made. To acquire force of law, these Regulations had to be 
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approved by the Executive Council, then laid on the table of the 
Council of Government for one full month, after which they were 
promulgated, if not disapproved by the Legislature. This Ordi- 
nance retained the provision of Ordinance No. 6 of 1856 respecting 
the inspection of aided schools and the presenting of the annual 
report. 

The first Code of Regulations framed in virtue of Ordinance First Code in 
No. 28 of 1875 was promulgated on the 1st of January, 1876. ^®'^®- 
Under that Code the grant-in-aid consisted : — First, of the pay- 
ment of three-fourths of the head teacher's salary, which varied 
in accordance with the class of certificate which he held ; second, 
of a result grant of four shillings per pupil for each of the three 
elementary subjects, reading, writing, and arithmetic, on con- 
dition that he passed in two of the subjects ; third, of a 
capitation grant of 2s. 6d. a quai*ter for each pupil in average 
attendance ; fourth, of a maintenance grant of half the cost of 
iTiaintaining the buildings and furniture according to specifica- 
t;ions approved by Grovemment; fifth, of a building grant of 
t;hree-fourths of the cost of buildings erected and of furniture 
-purchased with the approval of Government. 

The programme included English and French, but the marks for 
xreading and writing were reckoned together. 

These Regulations having been revised, a new Code was put into Code of 1877. 
force on the 1st of July, 1877. It enacted that the examinations 
should be conducted in one language, the choice of which was left 
%o the manager. It stipulated also that a fourth-cla<^ teacher's 
csertificate could be secured by passing the examination in one 
language (English, French, or an Indian dialect). For certificates 
of a higher class candidates could take up English and an Indian 
^Ualect, English and French, or French and an Indian dialect. 

There was a modification of the nature of the grant-in-aid. Inde- 
pendently of the payment of the head teacher's salary, provision 
"was made for the payment of an additional teacher at the rate of 
31.300 a year, per sixty pupils in average attendance. The 
:iiianager had the power of distributing the result grant among the 
salaried teachers. The capitation grant was reduced to B.l 
per quarter. The building grant was alx)lished, and the mainten- 
ance grant reduced to the fifth of the rent valuation of the buildings. 
The grant-in-aid was to be withdrawn if the school building and 
furniture were not to the satisfaction of the Schools Committee, 
if the number of pupils present during 200 half-days at least in the 
year fell below 30 per cent, of the number on I'oU ; if during two 
years in succession a school did not cause at least 30 per cent, of the 
pupils on roll to pass in standards at the annual examination, and if 
the average attendance of pupils during the preceding school year 
fell below twenty. 

A third Code, brought into force on the 1st of June, 1882, laid Code of 1882. 
down that the examination should be held exclusively in English, 
and that the knowledge of English and of another language was 
neoeasary in order to secure a teachers' certificate. This Code 
' «a7«* 
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admitted of the employment in schools of nuns or of lay helpejrs, 
holders of certificates of employ ; but they could in no wise share 
in the capitation and result grants. From the 1st of May, 1882. 
no non-certificated teacher could draw a salary paid by the State. 

By this Code the average attendance required to warrant the pay- 
ment of an assistant teacher was reduced from sixty to fifty^ The 
result payment was raised to B.IO per pupil paaaing ii 
Standards I. and II., to B. 12.50 for Standards III. aixd rV.» and 
to R.15 for Standards V. and YI., \mder the restriction of a 
limit of age. The capitation grant was reduced to R.0.2S 
per quarter, and the maintenance grant consisted iu. the 
fourth of the rent valuation of the school buildings. Nc 
grant-in-aid could be made to a school if it were opened within a 
distance of less than two kilometres from another school. 

Code of 1883. The fourth Code was promulgated on the 1st of June, 1883. It 
extended to the 31st of May, 1884, the date from which no non- 
certificated teacher was to be paid a fixed salary, and suspended the 
limit of age. 

Code of ]88r>. The fifth Code in 1885 rendered the holding of a certificate ol 
competency obli^tory from the 1st of January, 1885, an exception 
being made in favour of such teachers as had been previously em- 
])loyed ; and pirovided for the payment of a fixed salary of R.240 
a year to nuns or lay helpers holding certificates of employ. 

Code of 1890. The sixth Code was promulgated in 1890. It did away 
with all restrictions as to distance between schools, with the 
payment of school fees, and a limit of age fixed for each standard. 
Managers were empowered to establish schools on the half-time 
system, and to create Agricultural or Industrial Schools. The 
salaries of teachers were paid entirely by Government at the end of 
each month. Honorary certificates of competency of four different 
grades, and based on length of service, were granted to old 
uncertificated teachers. The privilege of holding a certificate 
of employ, equivalent to a fourth -class teacher's certifi- 
cate, was restricted to females. The English and !French 
languages were rendered obligatory subjects throughout all 
the standards, as well as in the examinations for teachers' 
certificates of competency. Optional subjects were introduced 
into the syllabus for schools, and an additional grant paid 
for passing in such subjects. The grant-in-aid could be entirely 
withdrawn from a school when the school building and furniture 
were not in accordance with the conditions presciibed by law. The 
result grant might be withdrawn if, during two successive years, 
less than 35 per cent, of the number of pupils in average attendance 
during the two quarters preceding the examinations had passed 
the annual e:;atninations. The fixed salary of the teacher might be 
withdrawn if, during the preceding civil year, the average attend- 
ance of pupils had been less than twenty. This Code further laid 
dQwn the principle that the annual sum voted by the Legislature 
for Grant-in-aid Schools cannot be exceeded. This was done hf 
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paying the result grant pro rata if the balance available after pay- 
ment of the total salaries and maintenance grant was insufficient. 

The Code of 1890 has been replaced by the one framed in 1902 Code of 19C 
(iee App. B) by the Committee of Primary Instruction, con- 
stituted imder Ordinance No. 33 of 1899 (see App. A). The 
powers of this Committee in regard to Primary Schools have been 
described above. 

The work of Primary Education in Mauritius is carried out by Proviaion o 
two classes of schools, styled respectively Government and Grant- ^^J*^^ 
in-aid Schools, in which attendance is not compulsory. 

In the Government Schools the teachers are appointed and paid Ooveramen 
by Government ; the school buildings and apparatus are provided '^"^**- 
and maintained by Government, and the management of the 
schools is in the hands of the Director of Public Instruction. 

They were divided, before the introduction of the Code of 1902, Classes of 
into four categories :-— schools. 

(1) The First Grade Schools, Division I., the teachers of 
which draw a fixed salary of R.2,000 a year, in the case of 
males, and of R.1,000 in that of females. 

(2) The First Grade Schools, Division 11., in which teachers 
draw a fixed salary plus a Result payment of R.5 per pupil 
passing in standards. First Grade, Division II. Schools include 
three different classes, according as the number of pupils in 
average attendance is 100 or more, fifty and under 100, and 
less than fifty. In First Grade Schools there are six 
standards or classes of pupils. 

(3) The Second Grade Schools, in which the Elementary 
subjects are generally taught up to Standard IV., and the 
averse attendance of pupils ranges between forty and twenty. 
These were originally started to meet the educational needs of 
remote and sparsely-populated parts. 

(4) The Second Grad6 (Half-time) Government Schools. 
They are under the same conditions as to teaching and average 
attendance as the last-mentioned class of schools, and were 
established principally for the education of children belonging 
to the Indian population, and employed part of the day on 
estates. The half-time principle, as applied to these schools, 
has proved an utter failure. They are virtually full-time 
schools. 

In Government Schools the holidays are as follows : Holy Holidays. 
Week, two weeks in August, four weeks in December and 
January, every Saturday, all Government holidays. 

In aided schools the Manager must give notice to the Director 
of all holidays other than public holidays. 

During 1901 there were seventy-five Government Schools in Number of 
operation ; three of these were closed during the year, leaving on g^^™^^ 
the 3l8t of December, 190 1, seventy-two— ten belonging to the First 1901. 
Grade, First Division ; thirty-six to the First Grade, Second Di vi- 
sion ; twenty-one to the Second Grade (Full-time), and five to the 
Second Grade (Half-time). 

8876 2. 
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Attendance The avemge number of pupils on roll in 1901 in the several 
in Govern- classes of Grovemment Schools was 9,352, with an average 

ment schools r k kovi 

in 1901. attendance of 5,584. 

Grant-in-aid In Primary Aided Schoob the teachers are appointed by un- 
schools. salaried persons styled managers on condition that such teachers 

satisfy the regulations with regard to qualifications and 
numbers of staff, which are the same as for teachers in Govern- 
ment Schools. The ownership of the school is vested in such 
manager, who is responsible for its control and direction, and for 
providing the school buildings and apparatus. 
Number of These schools are all denominational. During 1901 there 
Grant-in-aid ^gj^ ninetv-nine of them in oi^eration : five of these were closed 

schools in * % 

1901, and during the year and one fresh one was added to the grant list, 
attendance, leaving on the Slst of December, 1901, ninety-four— divided as 
follows : sixty-five Boman Catholic, twenty-six Church of England, 
two Presbyterian, and one Mahomedan.' The average nimiber of 
pupils on roll was 9,668 and the average attendances 6,374. 
Conditions of In order to obtain a grant-in-aid the Code of 1902 states 
aill *^*^ * school must be necessary for its locality, must have had an 

average daily attendance of at least fifty in Port Louis or any 
township, or twenty-five in th3 country districts, for the three 
months preceding the application for a grant, must satisfy cei*tain 
specified conditions as to furniture and accommodation, and 
must admit children of any religion or race. A grant-in-aid 
consists of the salaries of the teachers, according to the classes 
of certificates held by them, as in Government Schools, result 
grants, on the same basis as the result grants paid to Govern- 
ment Schools and on the same conditions and to be divided among 
the teachers in the same manner, and one quarter of the rent 
valuation of the school premises and the head teacher's quarters. 
No grant shall be paid to a school which has not been open for 
school work for 200 entire school days during the civil year in 
which the annual examination of the school takes place. 
Inspection of The insjiection of Primary Schools, Government and Aided, 
Hch'^'lH^ is carried out by two Inspectors of Schools, one sub-Inspector, 
and a Government teacher specially appointed to assist the luspec- 
t4)rs. Tliey are all appointed by the Governor. 
Examination The pupils of each school ai-e every year presented to the In- 
of Primary spector for examination. For the standards of examination 

schools 

under the Code of 1902 see Appendix B (Schedule A). At the 
examination, all children attending the school shall be presented 
to the Inspector, but the examination shall be limited to the 
pupils in Standards I.-VL 

Notice of the examination must be given at least one month 
previously. 
Subjects of The obligatory elementary subjects are English and French, 
instruction, (reading, writing and conversation) and arithmetic. In reading 
the child must satisfy the Lispector that he has mastered the 
meaning of the English or French text. In writing, the test in the 
lower standards is an English or a French dictation exercise^ 
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and in the upper ones composition : a simple description of objects 
or events, a letter, or the reproduction of a narrative previously 
read aloud. The course of study in arithmetic embraces the 
four simple rules, numeration, notation, short problems on 
the first four rules, bazaar and shop accoimts in rupees and 
cents, bills or invoices, vulgar and decimal fractions, problems in- 
volving the metric measures of length, weight, and capacity, ^ 
greatest common measure, least common multiple, and problems 
on square and cubic measurements. 

In order to obtain a pass, a pupil must secure two-fifths of the 
maximum of the marks in each division of 6ach of the elementally 
subjects. To pupils earning four-fifths of the niaxmium in each 
obligatory subjet^t, merit certificates are awarded. 

Result grants, which under the old regulations were on a different Result Pay- 
acale for (jovemment and Aided Schools, are paid under the Code "*®°^''- 
of 1902 t(> both Government and grant-in-aid Schools as follows : — 
For a pass in the obligatory subjects : 

In Standard I. - - - - R.5 

In „ II . - - - R.O 

In „ III. - . . R.8 

In „ IV. - . - R.IO 

In „ V. ... R.12 

In „ VI. - - . R.15 
For a pass in each optional subject : 

In Standard III. '- - - R.3 

In „ IV. . - - R.3 

In „ V. ... R.4 

In „ VI. - - - R.4 
These grants are divided among the teachers according to a 
fixed scale determined by the average attendance and staff of 

school. 

Under the Code of 1902 the staff of a (rovemment Primary 
School exclusive of the head teacher must be according to the average 
attendance as follows : below 40, one monitor ; 41-60, one assis- 
tant ; 61-80, one assistant and one monitor ; 81-100, one assistant 
and two monitors. If the number exceeds 100 there may be an 
assistant or two monitors for every fifty or part of fifty greater 
than twenty-five in excess of 100, in addition to the staff tdlowed 
for 100 ; for twenty-five or less, one extra monitor will be allowed. 
But the entire number of uncertificated monitors must not exceed 
the number of teachers, including the head teacher and assistants. 

One of the conditions of obtaining a result grant is that the 
mmiber of passes must not be less than 40 per cent, of the numlier 
of pupils in standards on the roll on the day of examination. 

To be eligible for the result grant a child must have made R^uUite 
at the school in which he is examined 170 attendances of at foJ^^ur 
least two hours at secular instruction during the twelve months grant, 
preceding the examination, unless he may have been tiunsferred 
from another school, in which case the grant is divided between 
the two schools. 
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^^ The attendance of a child cannot be reckoned before he has 
attained the age of five years, and no pupil may be retained on 
the register after the annual examination which followa his or 
her eighteenth birthday in schools for boys only, or for girls only 
or after his or her sixteenth birthday in mixed schools, 
latiun Xn 1901 10,545 pupils were presented for examination in the 
Government and State-aided Schools; 7,191 of these passed. 

No. examined. No. passed. 
Government Schools - - 
Boman Catholic Aided - 
Church of England do. - 
Presbjrterian do. • 

Mahomedan do. - 

Singing is not a subject of instruction in tho primary schools 
of the Colony. 
Cookery and Domestic Economy are not taught in schools. 

Pupils of every primary school must be drilled every day for 
at least a quarter of an hour. Corporal punishment is forbidden. 

Drawing figures as a subject of examination in the curriculum 
for teachers, but not in that for scholars. A class in which freehand 
drawing and practical geonietry are taught is held eveiy morning 
befoi-p school hours, in Port Ix)uis, for such subordinate teachers 
as are pre()aring for their certificate examinations, and reside in 
Port Louis ; but no arrangement exists by which teachers lesiding 
in the country districts can be taught drawing. 

The Code of 1902 makes provision for classes to be established 
at Primary Government or Aided Schools to teach the mechanical 
principles of a trade. Such a class may be established in con- 
nection with several schools. Attention is especially to be given 
to teaching the pupils the principles of the trade rather than to 
the making of useful articles. The pupils should attend for t\\o 
periods of two hours each a week, and half an hour out of each 
period of two hours niay be employed in drawing and in explaining 
the work that is to be done. Pupils must have passed at least 
the second standard, and preference ^^'ill be given to those who 
have passed a higher standard. 

The Code of 1902 provides for the establishment of half-thne 
schools (Government or Grant-in-aid) for Indian children. The 
subjects taught in such schools will be the obligatory subjeots for 
the standards in Primary Schools iijs far as Standard IV.» provided 
that an Indian dialect may be substituted for French or English. 
The teachers in such schools must be able to speak and write an 
Indian dialect. Result gr;mts shall be paid for pupils in these 
schools who have made 130 complete attendances of three .hours 
each on separate days and who satisfy the Inspector at the annual 
examination. Such schools must have two complete sessions 
during the day, in each of which three whole hours are devoted to 
secular instruction^ the instruction given at the morning session 
being independent of that in the afternoon, so as to allow papih\ 
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ittanding p^f^, seBsion a day to reeeive a consecutiye course of 
jiBtniction,. . 

Beligious instmotioQ is given by the clergy of the different Keligions 
ienominations oncse a week in the schoolroom or at church. The Instruction. 
esaoDB net by the religious instructor are learnt every morning 
Tor half an hour in the Government Schools. In Aided Schools the 
Department does not interfere with this subject beyond insisting 
on the observance of a conscience clause. 

In the lower classes of a school, to the Third Standard inclusive, Language of 
any language may be employed as the medium of instruction, that Instruction. 
language being used which is most suitable for the pupils, as deter- 
mined by the Director in the case of a Government School, and by 
the Manager in the case of a Grant-in-aid School. English and 
French are taught from the beginning as subjects of study, pro- 
vided that in half-time schools an Indian dialect may be substi- 
teted for French or English. ¥rom the Fourth Standard and 
ipwards English alone is employed, except in the case of French 
(Basons, whid^ are given in French. 

There are no continuation schools, or schools for the deaf and 
lamb, in the Colony. 

No arrangement exists whereby free meals are provided for 
leedy scholars. 

Under the Code of 1902, the salaries of teachers in both Govern- Teachers' 
neiit and Aided Schools depend on the class of certificate which Salaries. 
:hey hold. The following is the scale of payment of the fixed 
portion of the teacher's emoliunents, the remainder being made 
up of a result grant. Teachers in Government Schools also receive 
Tfee residence or an allowance in lieu thereof. 

M£N. 

1st dasB certificate - - R.80 per month, 

2nd do. do. - - R.40 

3i<l do. do. - - R.30 

Women. 

1st Qass certificate - - R.60 per month 






2nd do. do. - - R.30 

a-d do. do. - - R.25 









Certificated Monitors - - R.20 
6th Standard Monitors - R.12 
5th Standard Monitors . - R. 8 

As Government teachers are Civil servants, they are entitled to Pension**, 
pensions, and their pensionable service coimts as sooii as they ai*e 
in receipt of a salaiy of 250 rupees a year. 

In aided schools the teachers are appointed by the local managers, 
but the salaries are paid by Government according to a scale laid 
dcrwn in the Code and to the class of certificate. 

There exists in the Colony no normal school or training college. •Training of 

* A Grovemnient Tiaining School to train elementary teachens for boys has 
been established, and it in hoped that a School may soon be opened for the 
training of women teachers. (Colonial ReportM, Annual, No. 412, Mauritius. 
Jtepolrt fiir 1902. Cd. 1768—17). 
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The Code of 1902 makes provision for the employmeat of moni- 
tors, who are required to pass the monitors' examination. (See 
Appendix B., Schedule C). Monitors must not be less than 
thirteen years of age. 

In Government Schools the head teacher is bound, either before or 
after school hours, to devote not less than four hours a week to teach- 
ing and training the monitors. The head teacher receives a payment 
of R.20 for each monitor who passes the monitor's examination. 

Pupils who are in the Sixth Standard, who desire to be trained 
as teachers, may be employed as volunteers, They are not paid 
anything, but they assist in the teaching for a hmited time during 
school houra and receive one hour's instruction per day from the 
head-teacher, before or after school hours. The instruction may 
be given along with that given to the monitors. The rules for 
monitors and volunteers in Grant-in-aid Schools ai-e the same 
as for those in Government Schools. 

To facilitate the reci-uiting of teachers for Aided Schools, Govern- 
ment has approved certain regulations passed by the Council of 
Education in 1892, by which fifteen yearly studentships have been 
created, the holders of which receive from Government R.12 
a month, during two years, so as to qualify themselves for 
the teachers' examinations at certain schools chosen for the purpose 
by the heads of the several Christian churches. A further sum 
of R.5 a month is paid, per student, to the head teachers 
of the schools at wliich the training takes place. The number 
of students to which each class of denominational schools is entitled 
is l3ased on the average attendance of pupib during the preceding 
year. To secure the object in view, an examination conducted 
by the Jnspectors of Schools takes place in the month of December 
of each year. The candidates must be presented by school managers, 
and be over sixteen years of age and \mder twenty-one years of 
age on the 1st of December of the year in which they are presented 
for examination, 
uacliere* Under the Code of 1902, teachers' certificates of competency 

cammations q[ ^.j^g second and third classes are obtained by passing in 
\te» of com- August of each year the examinations required by law. For 
stency. a second class certificate it is necessary to have taught in a 
Government or Aided Primary School or schools for five years and 
to have received satisfactory reports, and similarly fur a third class 
certificate it is necessary to have taught for tliree \ ears. The 
syllabus includes English and Fivnch Reading and Conversation, 
Enghsh and French Grammar, EngUsh and French Orthography 
and Composition, English and French Translation, Arithnietic, 
Geography, EngUsh and French History, Drawing, Practical 
Geometry, and School Management, with Algebra and Euchd for 
males and Needlework for females. (See Appendix B, Schedule D.) 
The fourth class certificates formerly granted to teachers have 
been abolished by the Code of 1902, but the present holders of such 
certificates ai-e regai'ded as certificated and are paid at the rate 
at which they were paid before the present Code came into force, 
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At the examinations held in August, 1901, under the old con- 
ditions, 312 candidates sat for their certificates. Of these thirty- 
one only were successful. 

For the 4th class certificate : 134 came forward, 20 passed. 
„ 3rd „ 49 „ 9 „ 

» 2nd „ 29 „ 2 „ 

These examinations are conducted by members of the Royal College 
teaching staff. 

A first-class certificate cannot be obtained by examination, but 
by efficient work of the holder of a second-class certificate as the 
head teacher of a school, after five good annual reports from the 
Head of the Education Department. 

By qualifying in school management, teachers' certificates are 
under the Code of 1902 gmnted to the following : — 

(a) A third-class certificate to a candidate who lias successfully 
passed one of the following examinations; 

1. The Junior Cambridge Local. 

2. The 6th or 7th Standard of the Examination of the Higher 

Education of girls. 

3. The Boyal College Middle-class or Upper Remove Class 

Examination. 
4 The French " Brevet de capacity El^mentaire. 
5. Any other certificate which the Director shall consider 

equivalent. 
(6) A second-class certificate to a candidate who has passed: 

1. The Senior Cambridge Local. 

2. The London University Matriculation* 

A second-class certificate is issued to holders of first class 
^rtificatee of the College of Preceptors or holders of the French 
** Brevet de capacity sup^rieur" or to those who have obtained 
any other certificate which the Director shall consider equivalent. 

The following is the number of teachers employed in the Primary Number o 
Schools in 1901 : — Teachers i 

In Government Schools. and^Ai^fS 

Head teachers : Males 62 Schools in 

Females 13 ^^*- 

Assistant teachers -- 78 

Monitors and Monitresses - - - - - - 118 

Total - • - 271 
In Aided Schools. — (Teachers whose salaries are paid by 

Govermnent.) 

Head Teachers 96 

Assistants 101 

Total .... 397 
As a link between Secondary and Primary Education scholarships schwS^ 
and exhibitions have been institute^]. The subjects of ezamina- scholarshi) 
tion include English and French : Reading, conversation, recita- ^n^f ^^'^ 
tion, grammar, dictation, composition ; Arithmetic : Geography : boys. 

I 
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Europe and MauritiuH, with maps, elementary physical geo> 
graphy ; History : That of England to the close of the Norman 
conquest; and that of France to the death of Saint Xouis; 
Algebra : To simple equations with problems involving the same ; 
Euclid: to end of Book I., with easy deductions; Drawing and 
Practical Oeometry. 

There may be awarded yearly six scholarships of R.lOO per 
annum, tenable for four years, together with free tuition at the 
Koyal College until the end of the year in which the scholaiship 
holder is twenty years of age, and six exhilitions entitling the 
holders to free tuition at the Boyal College imtil the end pf the 
year in which they are twenty years of age. 

These twelve yearly rewards are open to all pupils who have 
attended a Primary Government or Aided School from the 
beginning of the second year preceding the year in which the ex- 
amination takes place. The examination is held in the month 
of December. 

Candidates must not be over fifteen years and not under twelve 
years of age on the first day of July in the year in which the 
examination takes place. Successful candidates must earn at 
least 30 per cent, of the maximum marks obtainable in each sub- 
ject, and three-fifths of the total marks obtainable. Fartiher 
particulars as to these scholarships, and as to the scholaiships for 
girls, are given in the Code of 1902 (Appendix B.). 
Since 1895 Grovemment has instituted scholarships for girls 
liipe attending the Primary Schools, in order to enable them to pursue 
a higher course of studies than that which obtains in the Primary 
Schools. These scholarships are four in number, being each of 
the value of R.244 a year, tenable for three years, with free 
grant of books and free railway travellings whenever the 
girls' parents are too poor to pay for the same. The successful 
candidates must pursue their studies at a girls' school recognised 
as one preparing for the examinations under the scheme for the 
Higher Education of Girls. 

Candidates must have passed the Fifth Standard, be under 
fourteen years of age on the 31st of August of the year in which they 
compete, and have attended a Primary Government or Aided 
School for at least three years immediately preceding the 1st of 
August of the year in which the examination is held. The 
examination is held in the m6nth of August. The subjects of 
examination are the obligatory subjects of the Fifth Standard.of 
Instruction in a Primary School, and the optional subjects, English, 
French and Geography. Successful candidates must earn at least 
one third of the maximmn marks in each subject, and two-thirds of 
the total marks obtainable in all the subjects, 
j'ork With a view to encouraging needlework among girls attending 
*^®' the Primary Schools four needlework scholarships, each of 
the annual value of R.lOO, tenable for three years, have Ibng 
been instituted by Government. The rules governing these 
scholarships were i^evised in 1892. The competition is imder the 
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ooDfitd of a ladies' committee appointed by the Governor, and 
oomprnes the usual shirtsleeve test, to include: A seam made 
by Fanning, back-stitching and felling, hemming, gathering, 
stitching, button-hole, the gusset, eyeletrhole and loop, and a know- 
ledge of herring-bone stitching and of repairing old linen and 
stockings. Candidates must be between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen. The four yearly successful candidates are duly appren- 
ticed to dome persons accepted by the committee, and their daily 
attendance is registered. The members of the ladies' committee 
from time to tinie call at the shops or establishments in which 
apprentices are trained in order to ascertain their progress and 
conduct. 

The sum expended by Grovemment on Primary Education in CoBt to 
1900* was R.298,870.94. ^PrSilU 

in.— Technical and Industrial Education. ^^ *®' 

Technical and Industrial Schools, in the proper sense of the term, 
do not exist in the Colony. The only approach to technical in- 
struction consists in the yearly appointment by the Education 
Department of eight apprentices at the GrOvemment Flaine Lauzun 
Bailway Workshops and of two at the Botanical Grardens, Curepipe. 
The sdection of these ten apprentices is dependent on a competitive 
examination held in December each year, conducted by the 
Inspector of Schools. The subjects of examination are English 
and Frendi, Beading and Dictation, and Arithmetic. Successful 
candidates must obtain at least one-third of the total marks in 
each subject. The regulations for both classes of scholarships 
were revised in 1902 and the number of the engineering 
scholarships was increased from five to pight. 

For the apprenticeships at the Bailway Workshops, candidates Apprentio 
must be not more than sixteen years of age on tiie first of ^^^^^^^ 
January next following the examination, and of a sound con- railway 
atitution. The apprenticeship lasts six years, dui'ing which ^orksiiope 
the following rates of daily wages are paid : — B.0.40 in the first 
year, B.0.50 in the second, B.0.60 in the third, B.0.70 in the 
fourth,. and El.0.85 in the fifth and R.l in the sixth. The yearly 
increase in the wages is consequent on the apprentice's dihgence 
and good conduct. Inefficient apprentices may be discharged, 
and irregular ones punished by stoppage of pay. In case of illness 
certified by a medical attendant, half-pay is allowed for aljsenees 
not exceeding six days in a month. Full pay is allo\^ed if the 
illness is caused by some injury received whilst at work. 

An apprentif^ is required for the first three years of his 
apprenticeship to do manual work for about six hours a day and 
rec^eives for about two hours a dav theoretical instruction in 
subjects connected with his work, including Arithmetic, Mensura- 
tion, Geometry, Algebra, Geometrical Drawing and Metallurgy. 
For the last three. years of the apprenticeship, an apprentice will 
be required to work for about eight hotirs a day, his work con- 
sisting partly of manual and partly of theoretical work. 

* In 1902 it was K. 291 ,500.09. See Colonial Reports, Annual. Mauritius. 
Beport lor 1902. No. 412. (M. 17S8-17. 
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>rticultaral CandidateB for the apprenticeships at the Botanical Gardens 
iprentioe- Curepipe, must be not more than seventeen yean of age on the first 
^^ of January next following the examination, and of sound con- 

stitution. The apprenticeship is for four years, and entitles the 
holder to the following rates of wages : — ^Krst year, R.48 per 
annum ; second year, R.60 ; third year, R.75 ; and the fourth 
year B.lOO ; plus free quarters and E.2 a week for rations 
during the whole tenure of the apprenticeship. Apprentices work 
about 8 hours a day. They are taught the handling of garden- 
ing implements, how to prepare the soil, potting, grafting 
pruning, laying out grounds, etc., and the principles of 
Agriculture, Botany and Forestry. The more advanced appren- 
tices are also instructed in the collection and pressing of botanical 
specimens, and dissecting and drawing flowers. The conditions as 
to increase and stoppage of pay, etc., are the same as in the 
case of the engineering apprentices. 

IV. Go\^ERmiENT Rkpormatoby. 

A Government Reformatory has been in existence for many 
years. It is situated in a country district, in good and well-ven- 
tilated buildings with large grounds attached. It is \mder the 
control of the prison authorities, who are responsible for the 
discipline and the moral and material care of the inmates. The 
Education Department is entrusted with the instruction of the 
latter, and has to provide two certificated teachers. The lads are 
divided into two batches, always kept apart from each other, one 
made up of such as have been convicted of offences of a criminal 
character, the other of those who are imdergoing short sentences 
of detention. No offender is sent to the Reformatory when above 
eighteen years of age. 

For school purposes the lads are half-timers, one batch attending 
in the morning and the other in the afternoon. The instruction 
imparted at the two Reformatory Schools is that which obtains 
in the Primary Schools of the Colony. The pupils are groui^ed 
into standards, and the subjects taught are English, French and 
Arithmetic. Like other Primary Schools, those at the Reformatory 
are visited and inspected by officers of the Education Department, 
to whom the two teachers are responsible for the progress of 
the inmates. 

On the last inspection day 57 pupils were present, 42 as belong- 
ing to the criminal class, and 15 to the non-criminal. Out of the 
batch of 42, 10 were presented for examination : 4 in Standard I., 
3 in Standard 11., 1 in Standard HE., and 2 in Standard IV. The 
examination was successfully passed by six lads. 

Of the batch of 15, 11 were presented for examination : 7 in 
Standard I., 3 in Standard 11., and 1 in Standard m ; 8 passed 
to the Inspector's satisfaction. 

When not at school, the boys are employed in gardening or in 
learning a trade. 
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THE EDUCATION ORDINANCE. 1899. 

No. 33 of 1899. 

AN ORDINANCE 

Enacted by the Governor of Mauritius and its Depend- 
encies, WITH THE advice AND CONSENT OF THE COUNCIL OF 

Government thereof. 

To MAKE better PROVISION FOR EDUCATION, AND TO REVISE 
AND CODIFY THE LAW WITH REGARD THERETO. 

[consoudated ordinance no. 3.] 

arrangement of sections and articles. 
Section. 

I. The Department of Public Instruction, the Director 

and Officers - Articles 3-6. 

II. Committees of Instruction Articles 7-14. 

III. Schools and Teachers Articles 15-21. 

IV. Royal CoUege Fees Articles 22-24. 

V. English Scholarships Articles 25-31. 

BE IT ENACTED by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the 
ConncO of Government as follows : — 

Short Title. 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as ** The Education Ordinance, 1899.** 

D^nitions. 

2. In this Ordinance : " Director" means the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

*' Rector" means the Rector of the Royal College. 
^ Royal Colleffe " includes every Department or Branch of the Institution 
called the Royal College. 

Section I. 

The Department of Pubuc Instruction, the Director and Officers. 

Creation of Department. 

3. (I) The Council of Education and the Committees thereof established 
by Ontinance No. 38 of 1860 are hereby abolished, and in lieu thereof there 
Hnall be created a Grovernment Department to be styled the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

(2) The Head of the De{)artment shall be styled the Director of Public 
Instruction. He shall receive such salary as shall be fixed by the Gk)vernor 
with the consent of the Council of Government. 

(3) The post of Superintendent of Schools is hereby abolished ; provided 
that the holder thereof shall not be entitled to any compensation by 
reason of such abolition, if he is appointed to any other office in the Colonial 
Service to which at least an equivalent salary is attached. 

(4) The Officers of the Department shall be as follows : 

i. The Rector and staff of the Royal College ; ^ 

iL The Principal and staff of any Government Institution established 
lor Technical, Agricultural, Commercial or General Education ; 
liL Inspectors of Schools ; 
and such clerics and servants as shall be appointed by the Governor at 
adaries to be fixed by the Governor with the advice and consent of the 
Oouncil of Government. 
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Transfer offyroperty of Council to Government. 

4. All property moveable or immoveable, and all rights, claims or liabili- 
ties which at the time this Ordinance comes into force are vested in the 
Council of Education hereby abolished, shall be transferred to and shall 
vest in the Government. 

Provided that all such propertv which may have been mnted, bequeathed 
or presented to the said Council for the purpose of endowing professorial 
chairs, lectureships, bursaries or prizes, or for founding libraries or museums 
in the Royal College, or in any government school, shall henceforth be 
applied to the same objects as heretofore. 

Duties of Director, 

5. It shall be the duty of the Director to prepare Regulations for the due 
carrying out of provisions of this Ordinance, and to submit the same to the 
Committees of Public Instruction hereinafter referred to ; and further, 
whenever he shall think fit, to submit to the said Committees amendments 
of the same. He shall be responsible for the carrying out of such Regula- 
tions. 

He shall, before the month of April in each year, make to the Gk>vemor 
a Report upon the state of every educational estaoliahment supported or 
aided by public funds under the provisions of this Ordinance, and such 
Report shall be printed and laid before the Council of Government. 

He shaU further whenever he shall think fit report to the Governor on 
any matter relative to the education of youth in the Colony. 

He shall have the right t^> visit and inspect the Royal Collie, and to 
inspect and direct the Inspectors to inspect at all rea8oniil>le times, any 
school (other than one forming part of the Royal College) supported, or 
aided out of, or receiving a grant from public funds. 

(2) The exercise of all the powers conferred on the Director under Uiis 
Ordinance shall be subject to an appeal to the Governor in Executive 
Council. 

Dvties of Rector. 

6. The Rector shall be entrusted vdth preserving tiie discipline of the 
Royal College, and shall be the executive officer for carrving out within the 
Royal College any provisions of the Regulations applicaole thereto. 

Section II. 

COMMITTSES OF InsTRUCTIOK. . 

Committee of Superior JnHruction. 

7. In respect to Superior and Secondary Education in the Colony, there 
shall be established a Committee to be styled the Committee of Superior 
Instruction and composed as follows : 

i. The Director,— (Chairman). 

ii. The Rector ; 

iii. The following members appointed by the Governor in the month 
of December in every year : 

(a.) on the nomination of the Managers of Associated Schools — one 
memoer. 

(6.) on the nomination of the Managers of GirFs Schools, pupils of 
whicn have obtained p>asses at the preceding examination held in 
connection with the Higher Education of Girls^-one member. 

(c.) chosen by the Governor himself — eight members. 

Committee of Primary Instruction, 

8. In respect to Primary Education there shall be established a Com- 
mittee to be styled the Committee of Primary Instruction and composed as 
follows : — 

i. The Director, — (Chairman), 

ii.' The following members appointed by the Governor in the month 
of December in every year : 

(a) on the nomination of the Managers of Roman Catholic Grant-in- 
aid Primary Schools — two members. 

(b) on the nomination of the Managers of \h» Protestant Qrant-in- 
aia Primary Schools -one member. 

(c) chosen by the Governor himself — eight members. 
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Jh'oeedure for nominations by Managers of Schools. 

9. For the paipose of proceeding to the nominations of the members of 
the respective C<nnmittees by the Managers of the Schools referred to in 
articles 7 and 8, they shaJl respectively be convened by the Director at such 
time and place as he shall think fit. 

The Secretaries of the Committees shall be Inspectors of Schools ap- 
pointed ad hoe by the Governor. 

Powers of Committee. 

10. (1) The Committee of Superior Instruction shall have power to make 
Regulations, which shall be called the " A Code,'' dealing with the follow- 
ing subjects. 

L The administration and management of the Royal College ; 

ii The association of Colleges or schools of secondary and superior 
instruction with the Royal College by affiliation or otherwise, and the 
pa^nnent of result ^nts-in-aid thereto ; 

liL A system of ustruction in technical, agricultural, and commerical 
education, and theprogramme and schedule of studies therein ; 

iv. The Hi^er Education of Qirls, and the programme and schedule 
of studies thereof, and the payment of result grants-in-aid thereof : 

V. The award and tenure of scholarships and exhibitions, subiect 
to the provisions of this Ordinance so far as concerns the English 
Scholarships. 

(2) The said Committee shall fix every year the curriculum of studies 
for toe Boysl College and other government educational institutions. 

(3) The advice of the said Committee shall further be taken before 
any pupil of the Royal Colleffe is expelled or nisticated ; provided that 
rustication may be awarded by the Rector provisionally, subject to the 
final decision of the said Committee. 

Powers of Committee. 

11. The Committee of Primary Instruction shall have power to make 
Rc^gulations, which shall be called the " B Code, " dealing with the follow- 
ing subjects : 

i The good government, discipline and routine work of all primary 
government and grant-in-aid schools ; 

iL The attendances required to entitle any school to a grant-in-aid ; 

iii. The standards of attainment in the subjects of instruction taught 
in any school necessary to qualify the school to earn a result grant ; 

iv. *The month of the annual examination of each school for a result 
grant : 

V. Generally the conditions imder which the annual examinations 
of schools for result grants shall be held ; 

vL The qualifications to be required for the issue and classification 
of certificates to teachers, the cancellation, su8i)ension or reduction of 
such certificates, and generally the puniHiiment of teachers for mis- 
behaviour; 

viL The conditions under which schools shall be entitled to a grant- 
in-aid in respect to sufficient school-house accommodation, furniture 
and apparatus, and to the admission and attendance of scholars ; 

viii. The scale of salaries to be allowed to teachers according to tlie 
class of certificate held by them ; 

ix. The scale of result grants to be paid to the teachers of schools for 
each child passing a satisfactory examination in the prescribed 
standards ; 

X. The manner in which and the conditions under which all salaries 
and result grants are to be paid ; 

xL A system of instruction in manual training for primary schools 
and for reformatory and industrial schools. 

Codes to be laid on Table of Council. 

9^ Is. The Codes made under articles 10 and 11 shall be laid upon the 
^^ble of the Council of Government. 
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Duties of Committees, 

13. It shall be the duty of the Committees to advise npbn all ques- 
tions connected with the education of youth in the Ck>lony which are 
referred to them respectively by the Governor or the Director ; and further 
it shall be competent for the said Committees respectively to make sug- 
gestions to the Governor or the Director in connection with such education 
without previous reference. 

Business of Committees. 

14. The Director may at any time summon a meeting of either of the 
Committees ; and on requisition signed by any three members of either of 
Uie said Committees he shall summon the said Committee. The requisi- 
tion shall state the object for which the meeting is required to be 
summoned. 

The meetings of the Committees shall be public, except when any ques- 
tion relating to the expulsion or rustication of any pupil of the' Koyal 
College is under consideration, and op such other occasions when a 
majority of the Committees resjpectively shall so decide. 

Five members of a Committee including the Director or chairman 
shall form a quorum. In the absence of the Director the members present 
shall elect the chairman. The Chairman shall have a casting as weU as an 
original vote. 

Any member of either of the Committees appointed by the Governor 
may resign his seat by letter addressed to the Governor. 

The C>)mmittee shall be held to be le^lly constituted notwithstanding 
any vacancies therein by death, resignation, or incai)acity of any members 
if the number of members be not reduced at any time by such vacancies 
below five. Provided always that every such vacancy may be filled up by 
a person appointed by the Governor, on the nomination of the person who 
shall have nominated the member whose death, resignation or incapacity 
shall have caused such vacancy. 

In case of failure by the said person to nominate any person to fill the 
vacancy as aforesaid within fifteen days it shall be lawful tor the Gk>vemor 
to appoint a person to fill such vacancy without such nomination. 

Section III. 
Schools and Teachers. 

Classes of Schools, 

15. (1) Schools of Primary Instruction shall be divided into two 
classes : 

a. Schools already or hereafter established and maintained entirely 
from the public funds of the Colony (herein csdled Government 
schools) : 

b. Scnools already or hereafter established by local managers and 
to which aid shall be contributed from the public funds of the Colony 
(herein called grant-in-aid schools). 

(2) The Magistrates of each district, and such persons as the (jk)vemor 
may appoint^ shall be visitors of the Government schools in each district. 

(3) Keligious teaching shall not form part of the instruction to be given 
at any government school ; but any Minister of a Christian Religion shall be 
authorised to give religious instruction to the children of Uie religious 
denomination to which the Minister belong, at such times and places as 
may be agreed upon between him and the Director. 

Pay of l^eachers and othei* Expenses, 

10. (1) The teachers in government schools shall receive as 
remuneration — 

i. A fixed salary to be paid according to the class of certificates 
held by them ; 
ii. A result grant ; 

iii. Free residence or an allowance in lieu thereof. 
(2) AH other expenses in connection with the establishment and 
maintenance of government schools shall be subject to a vote of the Council 
of Government. 
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FUabitshtnent of Gk>vemnient and G^unt-tn-Aid Schools. 

17. Where a government school or a grant-in-aid school has been 
lafaiiihed in any locality and is, in the opinion of the Committee of 
rfanary instniction and ol the Qovemor in Executive Council, sufficiently 
rn for the wants of the locality^ and in other respects suitable to Uie 
iSam of the inhabitants whose cnildren are of school age. no other school, 
kether a government school or a mint-in-aid school, smdl be subsequently 
tatbliahed in the said locality within a radius of two kilometres from the 
jflkang school, except within the limits of Port Louis or of an^ Township. 
nonded that where two or more schools of any description are at 
^taeat existing in any locality within a distance of two kilometres one 
om the other, one or more of the said schools may, in the case of govem- 
ent achoob be closed ; or, in the case of grant-in-aid schools, the grant- 
-aid amy be withdrawn from one or more of the said schools, on the 
Niee in either case of the Committee of Primary Instruction approved by 
te Governor in Executive Council. 

Conditions of Payment of Giunt, 

18. Any school of primary instruction established by any person shall, 
I the recommendation of the Committee of Primary Instruction approved 
f the Governor in Executive CouncU^ be entitled to be admitted as a 
rant-in-aid school if the following conditions are fulfilled : 

L That nrovision to the satisfaction of the said Committee be 
made for the reiplar visitation, management and control of the school 
by a manager wno shall have the power to appoint and dismiss the 
teacher of the school ; 

ii That the teacher to be so appointed be duly licensed ; 

ilL That the average daily attendance of the school, computed on a 
period ol three months, next preceding the date of application to be 
admitted as a f^rant-in-aid school, be not less than twenty^-five in 
the country districts and fifty in Port Louis or in any Township ; 

iv. That the school be open to all children without distinction of 
religion or race ; 

V. That no duld receive any religioos instruction objected to by its 
parent or guardian, or be present while such instruction so objected to 
IB given to other cnildren ; 

vi That such facilities as m^ be fixed by the **B Code" be given to 
all Mimsters of a Christian Religion who may desire to afford re- 
ligioua insbuction to children of their own persuasion, being pupiln 
in the school, either in the Achool-house or elsewhere ; 

vii. That the school be at all times open to inspection ; 

viiL That no fee be payable for instruction ; 

ix. That the rules and books of secular instruction be in accordance 
with the " B Code." 

Condition of continuance of Government Schools, 

19. No government or grant-in-aid school shall be continued in any 
Uty unless the annual daily attendance of the school be not less 
ban twenty-five in the country districts and fifty in Port Louis or 
I any Township, except when in the opinion of the Committee of 
^rimanr Instrucnon the annual daily attendance has fallen below the 
bove figures on account of some temporary or fortuitous cause. 

Fhmded, however, that in order to meet the wants of remote or 
paraely populated areas, special conditions as to the average attendance 
wj be made on the recommendation of the Committee of Primary 
ulnietion approved by the Governor in Executive Council. 

Provided further that in the case of grant-in-aid schools the ^^rant-in- 
id may be withdrawn on the recommendation of the Committee of 
Mmaiy Instniction if any of the conditions mentioned in article 18 (other 
bMi condition iii.) are not complied with. 
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PaymmU of Grant : AttaehmetU of Salaries, 

20. (1) No school shall receive aid from the public funds of the 
Colony until the amount of the aid has been voted by the Council of 
Grovemment. 

(2) The provisions of Ordinance Na 32 of 1881 regulating the 
attacnnient ofsalaries are hereby extended to all grants-in-a£i paid to all 
schools in the Colony^ whether of primary or secondary instruction. 

Provided that it shall be lawful for the teachers of all schools, on 
account of which such grant8-in-«id are paid, to attach such grant-in^d 
to secure payment of their salaries, and for all persons who may have 
supplied goods to such schools for educational purposes or let the premises 
usea as schools, to attach such grants-in-aid to secure payment of their 
ck^oos. 

Nature of Grant, 

21. (1) The aid to which grant-in aid schools shall be entitled shall 
consist of — 

L A fixed salary ; 

iL A result srant ; 

iiL A grant for maintenance. 

(2) The scale of salary and the result grant shall be the same as in 
the case of government schools, and shall be subject to the same conditions. 

Section IV. 
Royal Coluboe Fkes. 

Recovery of Royal College Fees. 

22. (1) The sums due for the education of the pupils of the Royal 
College shall be paid to the Receiver Greneral every month. 

1 2) In the event of any such sum not being paid on or before the 
seventh day of the following month, the Receiver General shall give seven 
clear days written notice to the parent, guardian or surety, whose duty it 
was to pay the said sum, to the effect that if such fees are not paid he will 
issue his warrant to compel payment. Such notice shall be served by an 
Usher of the District Court and shall be chaiged fif^ cents to be paid by 
the parent, guardian or surety in default 

(3) AH College fees due and left unpaid after the notice aforesaid shall 
be dealt with as taxes unpaid and be recovered in manner and form as 
enacted bv Ordinance No. 16 of 1876. 

(4) AJl costs incurred in connection with the recovery of unpaid 
(V>llege fees shall be regulated and paid according to the District Court 
Tariff. 

Duties of Rector. 

23. The Rector shall send to the Receiver General, every month, the 
names of all pupils not entitled to gratuitous education. 

Should the Receiver General report, and it shall be his duty to report, 
to the Governor that arrears of fees due for any pupU for the period of 
three months have been left unpaid, and that it has not been possible to 
recover the same, the pupil shall be excluded from the Royal Cculege. 

Governor may remit Fees, 

24. The Governor in Executive Council may remit or extend the time 
of payment of any sum due for College fees. 

SsonoN V. 

English Scholabships. 

English Scholarships and Lavreates, 

25. The Governor shall award every year, according to the results of 
an examination designated in the "A Code,** to each of two pupUs oi the 
Royal CoUege, who shall be called Laureates, a Scholarship^ iniich shall 
be termed an English Scholarship, of the value of two hundred pounds 
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sterling per annum, free of income tax, tenaUe for four years, for the 
porpoee of enabling such Laureates to pursue their studies m the United 
Kingdom, or in any other country in ^mich the Secretary of State may, 
for special reasons, allow them to reside. 

l*rovided that no such Scholarship shall be awarded to a pupil whom 
the Governor in Executive Council shall find unworthy of such a dis- 
tinction on account of gross misconduct either as a pupil of the College or 
otherwise. 

PoMogt Allowance to Laureates. 

26. Every Laureate shall also be entitled to an allowance of seventy - 
five pounds sterling or such other amount as may from time to time be 
fixea by the Governor with the consent of the Council of Government, to 
defray his passage to England or other country, and to a like sum in pay- 
ment of his return passage to Mauritius at the expiration of the said four 
years. 

The Secretary of State may authorise any Laureate who is pursuing 
his studies in the United Kingdom or in any other country in which he 
has been allowed to reside, to apply the whole or any part of the sum 
wfadch he is entitled to receive for nis return passage to Mauritius to the 
payment of fees, to enable him to proceed to a degree or obtain any 
qualification for his advancement in a profession ; provided that the said 
Laiureate shall receive no further allowance either for passage money or 
for any other purpose beyond the amount fixed. 

AUouHJMces when and how Paid. 

27. Every Laureate shall be entitled to receive his Scholarship allow- 
ance from the Crown Agents for the Colonies, subject to the provisions of 
the '• A Code." 

Laureate cwnpleiing Studies in less than four years, may receive Balance 
of Allowances Undrawn arid Return PoMoge. 

sa. When a Laureate has completed his studies in less than four 
years, or with the sanction of the Governor or of the Secretary of State 
(fisoontinues his studies before the expiry of such period, he may with the 
approval of the Governor or of the Secretary of State be paid in a lump 
sum the whole of the scholarship allowances which would have been 
payable to him if he continued his studies during the whole period of four 

years. 

(2) Such Laureate may, also in the same circumstances and subject to 
the same conditions, be granted the amount that would be payable to him 
on expiry of the period of four years for his return passage to Mauritius, 

Return Passage Money Forfeited^ When, 

29. (1) A Laureate who does not return to Mauritius within thi*ee 
y^ars arter tiie expiry of the period of four years shall (unless authorised 
to delay his return as hereafter provided) forfeit all right to such passage 

xt^onev. 

(2) The Governor or the Secretary of State may authorise a Laureate 
to delay his return to Mauritius, provided that all delays so granted shall 

ixot exceed four years. 

Repeal, 

30. The following Ordinances are repealed : 

Ordinance No. 38 of 1860. 
No. 28 of 1876. 
No. 35 of 1875. 
No. 16 of 1876, article 4. 
No. 15 of 1892. 
No. 37 of 1897. 
No. 42 of 1897-98. 

Provided that the provisions of Ordinance No. 35 of 1875, articles 8, 9, 
%iid 10, fth ^^l remain in force until the matters therein dealt with are 
provided for by the Codes, 

8876. ^2 
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Payment of Grant : Attachment of Salaries. 

20. (1) No school shall receive aid from the public funds of the 
Colony until the amount of the aid has been voted by the Council of 
Gk>vemroent. 

(2) The provisions of Ordinance No. 32 of 1881 regulating the 
attacnment ofsalaries are herebv extended to all grants-in-aia paid to all 
schools in the Colony, whether of primary or secondary instruction. 

Provided that it shall be lawful for the teachers of all schools, on 
account of which such grants-in-aid are paid, to attach such grant-in-aid 
to secure payment of their salaries, and for all persons who may have 
supplied goods to such schools for educational purposes or let the premises 
usea as schools, to attach such grants-in-aid to secure payment of their 
claims. 

Nature of Grant. 

21. (1) The aid to which grant-in aid schools shall be entitled shall 
consist of — 

L A fixed salary ; 
iL A result grant ; 
iiL A grant for maintenance. 
(2) The scale of salary and the result grant shall be t^e same as in 
the case of government schools, and shall be subject to the 8amecondition& 

• 

SsonoN IV. 

Royal Collbge Fees. 

Recovery of Royal College Feee. 

22. (1) The sums due for the education of the pupils of the Royal 
College shall be paid to the Receiver General every montn. 

(2) In the event of any such sum not being paid on or before the 
seventh day of the following month, the Receiver ueneral shall give seven 
clear days written notice to the parent, guardian or surety, whose duty it 
was to pay the said sum, to the effect that if sudi fees are not paid he wiU 
issue his warrant to compel pavment. Such notice shall be served by an 
Usher of the District Court and shall be charged fifty cents to be paid by 
the parent, guardian or surety in default 

(3) All College fees due and left unpaid after the notice aforesaid shall 
be dealt vnXh as taxes unpaid and be recovered in manner and form as 
enacted by Ordinance No. 16 of 1876. 

(4) All costs incurred in connection with the recovery of unpaid 
C/ollege fees shall be regulated and paid according to the District Court 
Tariff. 

Duties of Rector. 

23. The Rector shall send to the Receiver General, every month, the 
names of all pupils not entitled to gratuitous education* 

Should the Receiver General report, and it shall be his duty to report 
to the Governor that arrears of fees due for any pupU for the pwiod of 
three months have been left unpaid, and that it has not been possible to 
recover the same, the pupil shall be excluded from the Royal Ccnlege. 

Governor may rendt Fees. 

24. The Governor in Executive Coimcil may remit or extend the time 
of payment of any sum due for College fees. 

Skotion v. 

English Scholarships. 

English Scholarships and Laureates. 

25. The Governor shall award every year, according to the results of 
an examination designated in the ^' A Code," to each of two pupUa of the 
Royal CoUege, who shall be called Laureates, a Schokrahip^ which shall 
be termed an English Scholarship, of the value of two hundred pounds 
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sterling per annam, free of income tax, tenable for four years, for the 
porpose of enabling such Laureates to pursue their studies m the United 
Aingdom, or in any other country in ^mich the Secretaiy of State may, 
for special reasons, allow them to reside. 

l*rovided tiiat no such Scholarship shall be awarded to a pupil whom 
the Governor in Executive Council shall find unworthy of such a dis- 
tinctioii on account of gross misconduct either as a pupil of the Ck)llege or 
otherwise. 

Passage AUotvance to Laureates. 

26. Every Laureate shall also be entitled to an allowance of seventv- 
five pounds sterling or such other amount as may from time to time be 
fixed by the Governor with the consent of the Council of Government, to 
defray his passage to England or other country, and to a like sum in pay- 
ment of his return passage to Mauritius at the expiration of the said four 
years. 

The Secretary of State may authorise any Laureate who is pursuing 
his studies in the United Kingdom or in any other country in which he 
haa been allowed to reside, to apply the whole or any part of the sum 
which he is entitled to receive for nis return passage to Mauritius to the 
payment of fees, to enable him to proceed to a degree or obtain any 
qualification for his advancement in a profession ; provided that the said 
Laureate shall receive no further allowance either for passage money or 
for any other purpose beyond the amount fixed. 

Allowances when and how Paid. 

27. Every Laureate shall be entitled to receive his Scholarship allow- 
ance from the Crown Agents for the Colonies, subject to the provisions of 
the '• A Code." 

LaureaU completing Studies in less than four years, may receive Balance 
of Allowances Undrawn and Return Passage, 

88. When a Laureate has completed his studies in less than four 
years, or with the sanction of the Governor or of the Secretary of State 
disoontinnes his studies before the eicpiry of such period, he may with the 
ai^roval of the Governor or of the Secretary of State be paid in a lump 
sum the whole of the scholarship allowances which would have been 
payable to him if he continued his studies during the whole period of four 

ywirs. . , , . 

(2) Such Laureate may, also in the same circumstances and subject to 
the same conditions, be granted the amount that would be payable to him 
on expiry of the period of four years for his return passage to Mauritius. 

Return Passage Money Forfeited^ When. 

29. (1) A Laureate who does not return to Mauritius within three 
years after the expiry of the period of four years shall (unless authorised 
to delay his return as hereafter provided) forfeit all right to such i>as8agc 

Hioiiey. 

(2) The Governor or the Secretary of State may authorise a Laureate 
to delay his return to Mauritius, provided that all delays so granted shall 

Uot exceed four years. 

RepecU. 

30. The following Grdinances are repealed : 

Ordinance No. 38 of 1860. 
No. 28 of 1875. 
No. 36 of 1875. 
No. 16 of 1876, article 4. 
No. 15 of 1892. 
No. 37 of 1897. 
No. 42 of 1897-98. 

Provided that the provisions of Ordinance No. 36 of 1875, articles 8, 9, 
^nd 10, shall remain in force optU the matters therein dealt with are 
provided for by the Codes, 



8S76. 
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Providtil fiutlier that in the application of article 10 of "the Interpreta- 
tion and Common Form Ordinance, 1898," to this Ordinance, all duties 
and powers which under the provisions mentioned in the preceding proviso, 
or under any existing Rules and Relations, are vested in the Coancil of 
Education^ or in the College or schools Committee, shall, pending the 
promulgation of the Codes provided for by this Ordinance, oe vested in 
the Director^ who shall act on the advice of the Committee of Superior 
Instruction m so far as such duties and powers have hitherto been 
exercised by the Council of Education or the Colle^ Committee, and on 
the advice of the Committee of Primary Instruction m so far as such duties 
and powers have hitherto been exercised by Schools Committee. 

CommencemeiU of Ordinance, 

31. This Ordinance shall come into force on a day to be fixed by 
Proclamation. 

Passed in Council at Port Louis, Island of Maoritius^ this thirty-firnt 
day of October, One thousand eight hundred and ninety-mne. 

Published by order of His Excellency the Governor this eleventh day of 
November, One thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine. 



APPENDIX B. 

CODE B. 
(Primary Instruction.) 



GOVEBNMENT SCHOOLS. 



A^ypo^int))ient8 and Proinotioii». 

1. A])pomtments and promotions of Teachers in Government Schools 
will be made by the Director of Public Instruction subject to the approval 
of Government. ■ 

2. Those appointments and promotions will depend on the certificates 
held by teachers and on the services that they have performed. 

Ttachtril Certificates, 

3. There will be First, Second, and Third Class Certificates. 

4. A Third Class Certificate will be awarded : 

(a^ To any person who has taught for three veais in a Government 
or Aided Pnmary School or Schools and whose work is reported 
as satisfactory each year by the Inspectors and who has passed the 
annual examination for third class certificates. 

(6) To any person who has taught for a year in a Government 
Training School, has received a good report from the head of the school 
and has passed the annual examination for third class certificates. 

5. A Second Class Certificate will be given : 

(a) To any person who has taught for five years in a Gk>vemment 
or Aided Primary School or Schools, and whose work is reported as 
satisfactory each year by the Inspectors and who has passed the 
annual examination for second class certificates. 

{0) To anv person who has taught for two years in a Government 
Training School, has received good reports each year from the head of 
the school, and has passed the annual examination for second class 
certificates. 

6. A First Class certificate will be awarded to any person who is the 
holder of a second class certificate and who has acted as a head teacher 
for at least five years uninterruptedly, or with an intermisdon where good 
cause is shown, and whose conduct and efficiency, as a head teacher, bavq 
been approved by the Director as satisfactory for five years. 
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Monitors. 

7. Papils who have passed the sixth or the fifth standard may be 
employed as monitors to. assist in the teaching. 
8w Monitors must not be less than thirteen years of age. 

9. Ab far as possible monitors must be chosen from the highest elass of 
a schodL and only those onpils taken who intend to become teachers. 

10. mien a monitor is to be appointed at a school the Head Teacher 
should submit to the Director the names and qualifications of two suitable 
caiididateSi if possible^ on the necessary form. 

11. In recommending candidates for appointment as monitors the 
Head Teacher should select pupils who are of good conduct, punctual 
and regular in attendance, apt, and diligent in their studies, and possessed 
of influence over their fellow-students. 

12. Monitors who have not passed the sixth standard shall be presented 
for examination in that stanoard at the first annual inspection of their 
school after their appointment. 

13. Monitors who have passed the sixth standard must enter for the 
annual examination for monitors. 

14. A sixth standard monitor who has been employed for nine months 
at the commencement of the monitors' examination must enter for this 
examination, but not if he has been employed for less than nine months. 

15. If a monitor fails to pass his examination he may, on the recom- 
mendation of the Inspector, be allowed to enter for the same examination 
in the following year. If he fails a second time he will, as a rule, cease 
to be employed as a monitor. 

16. The Head Teacher of a School must devote not less than four hours 
a week, before or after school hours, to teaching the monitors of the school 
and preparing them for their examinations. The instruction is to be 

S'ven in accordance with a time-table submitted for approval to the 
irector. 

17. The teaching of the monitors of a school forms a very important 

e of 'the duties of ahead teacher, and one on which promotion will 
lydepend. 

18. The Head Teacher of a School will receive a payment of twenty 
rupees on account of each monitor of the school who passes the monitor's 
examination. 

19. A Head Teacher may utilise the services of pupils who are in the 
aixih standard, and who are not paid, for a limited time during school 
liours to assist in the teaching, with the approval of the Director, provided 
that such pupils desire to be trained as teachers. In return for such 
aenrices he shall give to these pupils one hour's instruction per day before 
or after school hours. This teSa^ning may be given along with that given 
to the monitors. 

Such pupib are caUed volunteers. 

Annual Excwiinations. 

• 

90. An annual examination of each school shall be made by an Inspector 
or Inspectors of Schools who shall examine the work of all the standards, 
according to the details given in Schedule A. 

il. At least one month's notice shall be given to the head teacher of the 
school of the holding of the annual examination. 

22. The annual examinations shall be held in the schools of the various 
districts, as far as possible, in accordance with the following table : — 

District. Month. 

Plaines Wilhems and Moka May. 

Black River and Savanne June. 

Grand Port July. 

Pamplemousses August. 

Flacq^and Riviere du Rempart September. 

Port Louis October. 

23. At the annual examination all children attending the school (except 
tliOBe who are unavoidably absent) shall be presented to the Inspector ; 
hot the examination shall be limited to the pupils in Standards I. to VI. 
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Staff of Schools. 

24. The staff of a school exclusive of the Head Teacher shall be 
according to the average attendance as follows : — 

Average Attendance Assistants Monitors 

Below 40 1 

41 to eo 1 

61 „ 80 I 1 

81 ,,100 1 2 

25. If the number exceeds 100 for every 50 or part of 50 greater than 
25 in excess of 100 there will be an assistant or two monitors in addition 
to the staff allowed for 100 ; for 25 or less one extra monitor will be 
allowed. But the entire number of uncertificated monitors must not 
exceed the number of teachers including the Head Teacher and the 
assistants. 

In any school in which there are girls over 12 years of age there shaU 
be a female teacher. 

26. The staff of a school for any civil year shall be based on the 
average attendance for the last two quarters of the preceding civil year. 

27. Should the attendance at the school for the last two quarters of 
any year fsdl below that for which its staff is required in consequence of 
temporary and uncontrollable circumstances the Director shall have power 
to maintain the staff. 

Fixed Salaries. 

28. The fixed salaries paid to teachers according to the certificates 
held by them shall be according to che following scale in rupees per 
month : — 

Class I. Class II Class III. 

Men ... ... 80 40 30 

Women ... 60 30 25 

Certificated 6th Standard 5th Standard 

Monitors. Monitors. Monitors. 

20 12 8 



MestUt Grants. 

). Result grants shall be paid to a school according to the following 
e : — 



Result Grants. 

29. 
scale : — 

For a pass in the obligatory subjects — 

In Standard I. 5 rupees ; 

In Standard IL 6 rupees ; 

In Standard III. 8 rupees ; 

In Standard IV. 10 rupees ; 

In Standard Y. 12 rupees ; 

In Standard VI. 15 rupees ; 

For a pass in each optional subject — 

In Standard III. 3 rupees ; 

In Standard IV. 3 rupees ; 

In Standard V. 4 rupees ; 

In Standard VI. 4 rupees. 

30. The payment of these grants will be subject to the following 
conditions : — 

(1) The conduct of the teachers and discipline of the school for the 
year must be satisfactory. 

(2) The number of passes must be not less than 40 per cent of the 
number of pupils in standards on the roll on the day of examination. 

31. If J in consequence of temporary and uncontrollable circumstances, 
such as illness among the pupils, it is shown that condition (2) cannot be 
satisfied, then it may be dispensed with. 

32. No teacher shall be entitled to a result pa3nnent who has not been 
at the school for a whole school year before the examination. Except that 
when a teacher has been transferred from one school to another, to meet 
the requirements of the Department, he shall receive a portion of uie result 
grant from each school proportional to the length of his service in it ; 
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provided tliat should a teacher die or leave the school under circumstances 
aeaenring of consideration, before the end of the school year^ his claims for 
a proportion of the school grant will be considered bv the Director. 

33. A grant shall not be paid in respect of a pupil for passing the same 
standard or a lower standard than he nas already passed. 

34. A grant shall not be naid in respect of a pupil who has not made 
170 attendances of at least 2 nours each at secular instruction at ^e school 
duringthe preceding school year. 

35. JExcept that when a pupil has not made 170 attendances in the 
school jrear at the school at which he is examined but has made 200 
attendances in the school year at that school and the school from which 
he was last transferred, the grant shall be divided between the two schools 
proportionately to the numbers of attendances which he has made at them. 

36. If the result grant earned by a school be less than the average of the 
result grants earned for the preceding three years and it can be shown 
that the decrease is owing to the absence of the pupils from the classes in 
consequence of a continued epidemic or other uncontrollable circumstances 
^HB average of the result grants for three preceding years may be paid as 
result grants. 

Division of Result Grants, 

37. The result grants shall be divided according to average attendance 
and staff of school as follows : — 

Below— 10. 

Head Teacher 8 tenths, Monitor 2 tenths. 
11—60. 

Head Teacher 8 tenths. Assistant 2 tenths. 
61—80. 

Head Tetvcher 7 tenths, Assistant 2 tenths, Monitor 1 tenth. 
81—100. 

Head Teacher 7 tenths, Assistant 2 tenths, Monitors 1 tenth 
between them. 

Above 100. 

Head Teadier 6 tenths, Principal Assistant 2 tenths, other 
assistants and monitors 2 tenths divided between them so 
, that an assistant's share is double that of a monitor. 

Good Conduct of the School. 

38. The Head Teacher of a school is responsible to the Director for the 
good conduct of the school and the discipline of the pupils. If these are 
neglected a part not exceeding five per cent, of his monthly emoluments 
may be withdrawn. 

39. The Director shall have power to prohibit the introduction into a 
school of improper literature or pictui*es and to apply for the dismissal of 
the Head Teacher in case his request that such literature or picture be 
instantly removed from the school should not be carried out. 

40. No corporal punishment shall be inflicted in a Gk)vemment school. 

41. The pupils of a school shall be drilled every day for at least a quarter 
an hour. 

RetwTM and Eequisttions. 

42. The following returns and requisitions are to be sent to the Education 
0^» by the Head Teachers of Government Schools : — 

Yearly : — 

(1.) Return of llace and Keligion of pupils on the last school day in 

December. 
(2.) General report on the school ; on the last school day in December. 
(3.) Inventory of school property ; on the last school day in December. 
(4.) Examination Schedules ; 15 days before the date fixed for the 

examination of the school. 
(5.) Return showing attendances of pupils in the various quarters of 

the district school year ; — on the last day of the district school 

year. 
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Quarterly : — 
(a) Return of Attendance of pupils at Religious Instruction ;— on the 
last day of the quarter. 

Monthly : — 
(7.) Return of Teachers' attendance ;— on the last day of the month. 
(8.) Return of number of pupils on roll and in average attmdance 

during the month — to be sent on the 2nd day <n the e ns ui n g 

month. 
(9.) Pay abstracts ; on the 15th of each month. 

Wttldyi— 
(10.) Return showing the work set to monitors and monitreaaes ; on 

the Saturday of every week. 
(11.) Return showing the work done by monitors and monitresses ; on 

the Saturday of every week. 

43. Requisitions shafl be sent to the Department as follows : — 

(1.) Requisition for books and stationery for sale to pupils ; from the 

1st to the 15th of each month. 
(2.) Requisition for stationery for the school ; on the last school day 

of the year. 
(3.) Requisition for petty stores and supplies ; on the Ist of July of 

each year. 

Registers. 

44. There shall be kept in every school two registers, 
fl.) The attendance register ; to show the attendances of the pufnls. 
[2.) The admission register, to show the admission, inrogress and 

withdrai^al of the pupils. 
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Rules for Keepiiig iJie Attendance Reffisttr. 

46 

46. No pupil should be entered on the attendance register who is under 
five years of age ; and no pupil shall be retained on the register after the 
annual examination which follows his or her eighteenth birthdav in schools 
for boys onlv or for girls only ; or after his or her sixteenth birthday in 
mixed schools. 

47. The attendance register shall be sent to the Department immediately 
after the annual examination of the school. 

Admission Register. 

48. When a pupil is admitted to the school his name must be at once 
entered in the admission register, and the necessary information entered 
in each column as soon as possible. 

49. In case of doubt with reference to anv of the information required 
about a pupil admitted to a school the head teacher should communicate 
the matter to the Director. 

50. The successes of the pupils in the annual examination should be 
ontered in the admission register as soon as possible after the examination. 

51. When a pupil has been absent from scnool for an entire quarter his 
name should be struck otf the admission register and an entry made in the 
column " Date of Withdrawal." 

52. If a pupil whose name has been struck off is re-admitted, he shall 
have his original number assigned to him. 

Log Book. 

53. Every school shall keep a log book in which shall l)c recorded any 
event of importance connected with the school such as : — 

The commencement or ending of a school term ; 

The closing of the school for any reason ; 

The granting of a holiday ; 

Change of teachers ; 

Reimirs to the school ; 

The receiving of circulars and rules. 
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5i. The log book should also contain entiies of the payments of salaries 
and grants earned hj subordinate teachers together with the signatures of 
these teachers showing that they have received the salaries or grants. 

&5. The only persons authorised to make entries in the log book are the 
Director and Inspectors of Schools^ the Head Teacher and persons author- 
ised to visit the school 

Tra/nrftr of PupUb. 

5& T^caosfer certificates shall be delivered to pupils leaving one school 
for another on the written or verbal application of tne parents or guardians 
of flo^impils. Such certificates shaU oe signed by the Head T^lcher. 

57. The name of a pupil admitted from anv Government or Aided 
School to any other Qovemment or Aided School may be entered on the 
admission and attendance Registers on the day of his admission and his 
attendances may be reckoned from that date provided the Head Teacher 
of the School to which the pupil is transferred has ascertained and re- 
corded in the log book that the parent or guardian of the said pupil has 
already apjjlied for hie transfer certificate. 

This certificate shall be sent to the Department for verification. 

58. No result grant shall be jMud for anv pupil thus transferred unless 
the required transfer certificate is produced on or before the date fixed for 
the annual examination. 

59. In case of refusal on the part of the Head Teacher to deliver the 
required transfer certificate vdthin forty-eight hours, part or whole of the 
Result Grant accruing to the school may be forfeited for the current 
year. 

00^ For pupils admitted without producing their act of birth, vaccina- 
tion or re-vaccination certificates as the case may be, and whose parents 
are too poor to nrocure these, the Head Teacher may fill in and send to 
the Education Office the return in lieu of this act and certificates. 

61. After verification by the Civil Status Office this return should be 
carefully kept with the other school records and should in no case be 
delivered to the pupil. 

62. This return is to be annexed to the pupil's transfer certificate when- 
ever he goes to another School 

Leave of Ahtence. 

63. Since teachers enjoy exceptional privileges in the matter of vacations 
l>y having weekly holidays ana periodical vacations, they should make 
•rrangements to transact their {mvate afifairs during these holidays ; and 
leave oi absence will not be granted except in very exceptional circum- 



64. When such leave is granted it will be without pay unless an approved 
substitute is provided ; in which case the substitute will receive half the 
pay of the absentee who will receive the other half. 

65. An application for leave on ur^mt private aflhirs must be sent to 
the Director «as soon as possible, and if possible, at least one week before 
the day on which the required leave is to begin. 

66. An application for leave to attend court should be accompanied by 
a copy of the process served on the applicant, and a short account of the 
circumstances. 

67. If a Head Teacher is unavoidably absent from school, through illness 
or any other cause, he must immediately report the circumstances to the 
Director. The charge of the school then devolves on the princi|jal 
Assistant. 

68. If an Assistant Teacher is unavoidably absent from the school 
through illness or any other cause, he must immediately report the circum- 
stances to his Head Teacher, who will forward the report to the Director 
together with his own observations and the arrangements which he has 
made in consequence of the absence of the teacher. 

69. When a teacher is absent from duty, without leave and a satisfactory 
explanation of the absence, such absence will lead to the forfeiture of the 
pav for the time during which it lasts as well as the infliction of a penalty 
subject to the Governor's approval. 
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70. Teachers who are absent from duty for more than three da^ on 
account of illness, must, whenever possible, furnish the Director with a 
medical certificate. 

71. Teachers who are absent from duty on account of illness, must, in all 
cases, furnish the Director with a mediod certificate if called upon by him 
to do so. 

Vacatums and Holiday $. 

72. The school vacations shall be as follows : 
h) Holy Week. 

(2) Two weeks in August, the school reopening on the day s^ter the 
last {Sunday in August ; 

(3) Four weeks in December and January, school reopening on the 
second Monday in January : 

73. Saturday shall be a whole holiday. 

74. All Government holidays shall be observed as school holidays. 

Sekoot Howru 

75. At every morning or afternoon session two full hours must be given 
to secular instruction besides the time required to mark the registers and 
that spent in religious instruction. 

IlaCrTime Schools. 

76. Schoob may be established for the benefit of Indian children who 
are for a part of the day engaged in manual labour. 

77. Such a school must have two complete sessions during the day in 
each of which three whole hours are devoted to secular instruction. 

78. The curriculum of such a school should be arranged so that the 
instruction given at the morning sessions and that given at the afternoon 
sessions shaJl be independent of each other, and a pupil attending daring 
one session each day will receive a complete and consecutive oourae of 
instruction. 

79. The subjects taught in the school shall be the obligatory subjects 
for the standards in primarv schools as far as Standard IV., provided that 
an Indian dialect may be substituted for French or Fnglish. 

80. The teachers in such a school must be able to speak and write at 
least an Indian dialect. 

81. Result grants shall be paid on pupils in half-time schools who have 
made 130 complete attendances of 3 hours each on separate days and who 
satisfy the Inspector at the annual examination. 

82. In the case of a pupil transferred from a half-time to a full-time 
school or vice versa, for tne purpose of computing the grants the attendances 
made at a half-time school shall be counted as half as many attendances 
again made at a full-time school, and the attendances made at a full-time 
school shall be counted as two-thirds as many attendances made at a half- 
time school. 

l^ime table. 

83. A time-table of the work of the school, showing the lessons of the 
various classes for each day of the week, the times at which they are given 
and the teachers by whom they are given shall be prepared in duplicate and 
sent to the Department for approval at least one week >>efore the bc^nning 
of the school year. 

84. Printed forms on which to write the time-table will }>e supplied by 
the Deiiartment. 

85. A copy of the time-table shall be exhibited in a conspicuous place in 
the school. 

86. The time-table may be subsequently changed with the approval of 
the Department. 

87. The time-table must provide for the teaching of the subjects in 
Schedule A for at least 18 hours a week in every standard. At least 12 
hours a week must be devoted to the obligatory subjects. , 
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Correspondence, 

86w All correspondence with the Department should be addressed to the 
Director and should be registered in the school and numbered. 

d9. Reference to previous correspondence on the subject of any letter, if 
there has been any aoch correspondence, should be made, the dates and 
numbers of tiie letters htaaf given. 

90l a letter from an assistant teacher must be sent through his Head 
Teadier, who will submit it to the Direetor with any observations that he 
may wish to make. 

91. Letters on service may be sent to the Director through the post free, 
but the envelope should be marked with the name of the sender and the 
initials O. H. M. S. 

92. A letter returned to the sender with a remark or answer must be 
marked with the word " seen " or other suitable observation signed and 
re-addressed to the Director. 

93. Care should be taken to write and to sign all letters quite legibly. 



94-7 Printed Form$ 



Languages to be Used and Taught in Schools, 

98. In the lower classes of a school, to the Third Standard inclusive, any 
language may be employed as the medium of instruction, that langua^ 
being used which is most suitable for the pupils, as determined by the 
Director. 

99. English and French shall be taught from the be^ning as subjects 
of study, special attention being paid to conversation in these languages 
provided that in the Schools mentioned in Articles 76 to 82, an Indian 
dialect may be substituted for French or English in accordance with 
Article 79. 

IOOl In the Fourth Standard and upward English shall alone be used as 

tiie medium of instruction and conversation between the teacher and the 

pupils, another language' being employed only when it is necessary to ex* 

plain something that is not understood in English ; except that lessons in 

f rendi subjects shall be given in French. 

JReligious Instruction, 

101. Ministers of the Christian Religion shall be afforded facilities for 
«kttending Government Schools for tho purpose of giving reliffious instruc- 
tion to pupils (^ their own denomination ; but no pupil shaU attend such 
instruction, if his parent or guardian expresses his disapproval in writing. 

102. One hour^ on a fixed day in each week may be set apart for the 
purposes of Religious Instruction in Government Schools, or in any Church 
or Chapel situated within a reasonable distance of the schools. Such day 
and hour may be primarily fixed by the officiating clergyman of the district 
with Uie concurrence of the Director, after which, such day and hour shall 
not be subject to further mutation without 8pecial ]>ernii8sion. 

103. Except on such day as provided for in the preceding paragraph^ the 
first half-hour of the morning can be devoted to the preparation of lessons 
set by the clergy of the various churches. 

104. In cases where the children are required to attend any Church or 
Chapel for religious instruction, teachers wul be authorised, after communi- 
cating with the Director to make the necesiiary arrangements with the 
clergy. 

Penalties, 

105. For {pross mismanagemen^for neglect of duty or for wilful fraud 
or other senous misconduct, the Director shall have power to recommend 
to Government to suspend or cancel the certificate of a teacher or to 
degrade it for a fixed period to one of a lower class. 

106. For carelessness, without intention to defraud, the Director shall 
have power to recommend to Government to inflict on a teacher for the 
first offence a fine not exceeding 5 per cent of his monthly salary and not 
exceeding 10 per cent of lus monthly salary for every offence subsequent 
to Uie fiiit 
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Graxt-in-Aid Schools. 
Managers. 

107. A school receiving grants from Qovemment shall be managed by, 
and its property vested in, a local manager who shall in all respects be 
responsible tor its government and maintenance. 

lOB. The mana«;er should pa^ frequent visits to the school ; if the school 
13 easily reached, ne should visit it at least once a month ; he should verify 
and sign the registery, and a note of his visit should be made in the log 
book. 

109. The Manager shall not be closely related to any member of the 
school staflf. 

110. The Manager shall not form a part of the school staff either per- 
manently or temporarily. He may. however^ perform any duties in ecm- 
nection with the school that he thinks fit, acting in addition to the regular 
school staff. 

111. Before api>lying for a grant-in-aid the Manager of a school shall 
keep an official register of attendance for three months. The register form 
may be obtained on application to the Department. 

112. An application for a grant to a scnool should be addressed by the 
Manager to the Director. 

Grants to Aided Schools. 

113. The following grants shall be paid to aided schools : 

(1) The salaries of the teachers according to the classes of certificates 
held oy them, as in government schools ; 

(2) Result grants, on the same basis as the result grants paid to 
government schools and on the same conditions, and to be dividea among 
the teachers in the same manner ; 

(3) One quarter of the rent valuation of the school premines and the 
head teacher's quarters. 

1 14. No school shall receive a giant which has not been open for school 
work for 200 entire school days during the civil year in which the annual 
examination of the school takes place. 

115. Provided that in any case in which the school is closed on sanitary 
grounds with the approval of the Department the number of school days 
required shall be reduced by the number of days for which the scbK>l was 
closed. 

1 16. The Manager shall give notice to the Director at least 3 days 
beforehand of all vacations and holidays to be given at the sdiool other 
than public holidays. Such vacations shall ako be noted in the log book. 
In case it is necessary to close a school through unforeseen circumstajices, 
notice shall be given to the Director at least 3 days beforehand, or as soon 
as possible. 

Haif-Time Schools. 

117. Grants-in-aid may be paid to half-time schools conducted on the 

same rules as for government naif -time schools. 

Apjxjtntments and [Promotions. 

118. Appointments and promotions of teachers in aided schools will be 
made by tne Managers of those schools. 

119. The Manager of an aided school shall submit all appointments and 
mutations to the 1 director, who shall see that the teaching staff satisfies the 
i*egulatioiis with regard to number and Qualifications. 

120. Certificates of competency will be awarded by the Director of 
Public Instruction to teachers in aided primary schools and in aided training 
schools according to the same rules as in government schools. 

121. Monitors and volunteers may be employed in aided schools accordinj; 
to the same rules as in government schools. The time-table of the moni- 
tors' class must be approved by the Director. 

122. A payment of 20 rupees shall be made to the Head Teacher of a 
school on account of each monitor of his class who passes the monitors 
examination. 
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Anntud Examinations, 

123. The annual examination of the pupils of aided schools shall be 
ade according to the same rules as for government schools. At least one 
xKionth's notice of the examination shall be given to the manager of the 
;hooL 



Conditions of Receiving Grants, 

184. A school will be admitted to receive grants-in-aid only on the 
following conditions : 

(1) It must be necessary for its locality ; 

(2) I^per arrangements must be made for its management and main- 
'tt:«iiance; 

(3) The averajge daily attendance for the three months next pre- 
^i^eding the application for admission must be at least 2r> in the country 
^jistricts or 50 m Port Louis or any Township. 

(4) It must satisf}r the following conditions with regard to school fur- 
mutore and accommodation : 

12i\ AcCOmCODATION k FUBNITUBE IN AlDED SCHOOLS. 

(a) The grounds adjoining a school building shall be properly drained. 

(b) The floor of every school building shall be at least 0'30 metre above 
the level of the ground adjacent to the school building. 

(c) £very building used as a school-house shall be in every part at 
least 2*74 metres in height from the floor to the ceiling, or to the 
point from which the roof springs. 

(d) One-fifth at least of the total external wall surface of a school 
Duilding shall consist of doors and windows. 

(e) The floor shall be in anv suitable material. 

(f) Every school building shall afford at least 74 square decimetres of 
internal area for every pupil in average attendance for the last 
quarter. 

te) The roof of a school building shall be in shingles or thatch. 

(h) Every school building shall be at least 3'65 metres wide. 

(i) School furniture shall consist at least of : 

Desks and benches affording respectively 0*61 metre in lencth by 0*35 
metre in width of desk-space for Stanoard III. and upwards, and 0*61 
metre in length and 0*20 in width of bench-space per pupil in 
average attendance for the last quarter, the desks and the benches to 
\^ sufficiently low to allow the pupils when seated to rest their feet 
upon the floor or upon a foot-board ; due regard being had to the 
age, size and physioil comfort of the pupils. 

One black-board of at least 111 square decimetres for every 20 pupils 
in average attendance for the last quarter. 

One desk and chair for the teacher's use. 

One clock. 

(j) Every class-room shall admit sufficient day-light to enable the 
pupils to see distinctly whatever they read or write or is written out 
tor them. 

126. Should any building offered for school purposes not be entirely in 
Accordance with the above mentioned conditions the Director shall decidcL 
Subject to appeal to the Governor by applicant, whether it shall be acceptea 

not. 



127. Separate cla^^s-rooms or separate buildings should 1>e provided as 
tar as possiole for boys and girls above 12 years of age attending the same 
«!SchooL 

128. Separate privies should be provided, as far apart as possible, for 
1x^8 and for girls. 

12d. There should be one privy for every 25 or part of 25 children. 

130. fiaoe or religion shall form no impediment to the admission of a 
diild to a schooL 

131. No child shall be refused admission on other than reasonable 
IpDOunds. 
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132. A Rcliool shall cease to receive grants from Qovemment if : 

(1) Its buildings or equipment do not satisfy the conditions of the 
Code. 

(2) The Manager is guilty of gross mismanagement or fraud in con- 
nection with the Hchool. 

(3) The management or discipline of the school or the conduct of the 
pupils is grossly neglected. 

133. The Director shall have power to prohibit the introduction into a 
school of improper literature or pictures and to apply for the withdrawal of 
the grant in case his reouest that such literature or pictures be instantly 
removed from the school should not l>e carried out. 

134. No corporal punishment shall be inflicted in an aided schooL 

135. The ^lanager of an aided school shall not expel a pupil before sub- 
mitting the case to the Director ; provided that the Manager may remove 
any child from the school pending the decision of the Director. 

136. The pupils of a school shall be drilled every day for at least a 
quarter of an hour. 

Betums, 

137. The Manager of aided schools shall send to the Department all the 
returns reauired from a government school, except the return of pupils at- 
tending religious instruction. 

Registers^ Log Hook, Ijedger, 

138. Admission and attendance registers and log book must be kept for 
an aided school as for a government school and according to the same 
rules. 

139. The Manager may make any entries in the log book that he thinks 
fit 

140. The Manaji^r of an aided school shall keep a ledger showing the re- 
ceipts and exi)enditure of the school, which shall at all times be open to 
inspection and shall be sent to the Department immediately after the 
annual examination of the school with the attendance register. 

TimeTable. 

141. The time-table for an aided school must be prejiared and submitted 
to the ].>irector fur approval and exhibited in the school according to the 
same rule as for a Government school. 

Cijrretpondence, 

142. All correspondence with the Department respecting an aided school 
should be conducted by the Manager and shoula be addressed to ihe 
Director. 

143. A teacher in an aided school should not address a letter to the De- 
partment but should address the Manager of the school. 

144. Letters on service may be sent to the Director thn>ugh the piK»t 
free, but the envelope ^ould be marked with the name of the sender and 
the initials O. H. M. 8. 

Printed Forms, 

145. Printed forms will be supplied for the use of Managers of aided 
schools as for head teachers in government schools. 

Layiffuages to he Used and TaughJ in Schools, 

146. In the lower classes of a school, to the third standard inclusive, any 
language may be employed as the medium of instruction, that lanmage 
being used which is most suitable for the pupils as determined by the Man- 
ager of the school. 

147. English and French shall be taught from the beginning as subjects 
of study, special attention being paid to conversation in those languages. 

148. In the fourth standard and upward English shall alone be used as 
the medium of instruction and conversation between the teacher and the 
pupils, another language being emploved only when it is necessary to ex- 

flam something that is not understood in English ; except that lessons in 
'rench subjects shall be given in French. 
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Examinations fob Cektificates and Scholarships. 

Examination of Tea4:her8. 

149. The examinations of teachers for certificates of competency shall be 
lield annoally in the month of August. 

150. Second class and third class certificates shall be awarded on the 
Tesnlts of these^x^minations. 

151. The entrance fee for the examination for either of these certificates 
shall be two rupees. But in case a candidate has paid this fee and fails to 
present himself or to satisjfy the examiners, the fee to be paid for the ex- 
junination on a subsequent occasion shall be one rupee. 

152. The subjects and standards of the examinations are given in 
Schedule D. 

Examination of Monitors, 

153. The examination of monitors for the monitor's certificate shall be 
held annually in August. 

154. The entrance fee shall be one rupee. 

155. The subjects and standard of the examination are given in 
Schedule C. 

156. Volunteer teachers are exempted from the payment of the fee. 

Primary School^ Scholarships and Exhibitions for Boys. 

157. Six scholarships and six exhibitions shall be awarded eveiy year to 
pupils from Glovemment or aided schools to be held at the Royal College. 

158. The examinations for these scholarships and exhibitions will take 
place in the month of December. 

150. All candidates must have attended Government or aided schools 
from the b^^nin^ of the second year preceding the year in which the ex- 
amination t^es pukce. 

100. CSandidates must not be over 15 years and not under 12 years of 
bm on the first day of July in the year in which the examination takes 
pUce. 

161. Before the examination, candidates must produce certificates of 
l>irth or there must be some other satisfactory proof of age. 

162. The first six candidates will obtain scholarships and the next six 
%vill obtain exhibitions ; except that no candidate will obtain a scholarship 
or an exhibition who does not secure three-fifths of the maximum marks 
obtainable. 

If, however, all the places are not filled up, candidates who are under 14 
on the first of July of the year of the examination mav be ajipointed to them 
«n condition that they have secured 50 per cent, of the same marks, and 
After t^t candidates who are under 13 on the same day on condition that 
they have obtained 40 per cent, of the same marks. 

163. A scholarship shall entitle the holder of it to free tuition at the 
Hoyal CoUege until tne end of the year in which he is 20 years of age, and 
to money payments of 100 rupees per annum, payable monthly, for tne first 
four yean. 

164. An exhibition shall entitle the holder of it to free tuition until the 
end of the year in which he is 20 years of age. 

165. The Rector of the Royal College shall report to the Director at the 
end of each year, and on other occasions if necessary, on the conduct and 
PTOgreai of each scholar and exhibitioner ; and on such report, if not satis- 
factory, ^e Director shall have the power to inflict the f oiteiture, in whole 
or part of the scholarship or exhibition. 
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132. A school shall cease to receive grants from Government if : 

(1) Its buildings or equipment do not satisfy the conditions of the 
Code. 

(2) The Manager is guilty of gross mismanagement or fraud in con- 
nection with the school. 

(3) The management or discipline of the school or the conduct of the 
pupils is grossly neglected. 

133. The Director shall have power to prohibit the introduction into a 
school of improper literature or pictures and to apply for the withdrawal of 
the grant in case his reouest that such literature or pictures be instantly 
removed from the school should not be carried out. 

134. No corporal punishment shall be inflicted in an aided school. 

135. The Manager of an aided school shall not expel a pupil before sub- 
mitting the case to the Director ; provided that the Manager may remove 
any child from the school pending the decision of the Director. 

136. The pupils of a school shall be drilled every day for at least a 
quarter of an hour. 

Beturns. 

137. The Manager of aided schools shall send to the Department all the 
returns reauired from a government school, except the return of pupils at- 
tending religious instruction. 

Registers, Log Book, Ledger, 

138. Admission and attendance registers and log book must be kept for 
an aided school as for a government school and according to the same 
rules. 

139. The Manager may make any entries in the log book that he thinks 
fit. 

140. The Manager of an aided school shall keep a ledger showing the re- 
ceipts and expenditure of the school, which shall at all times be open to 
inspection and shall be sent to the Department immediately after the 
annual examination of the school with the attendance register. 

Time-Table. 

141. The time-table for an aided school must be prepared and submitted 
to the Director for approval and exhibited in the school according to the 
same rule as for a Government school. 

Correspondence. 

142. All correspondence with the Department respecting an aided school 
should be conducted by the Manager and shoula be addressed to Uie 
Director. 

143. A teacher in an aided school should not address a letter to the De- 
partment but should address the Manager of the school. 

144. Letters on service may be sent to the Director thn)ugh the post 
free, but the envelope ^ould be marked with the name of the sender and 
the initials O. H. M. S. 

Printed Forms. 

145. Printed forms will be supplied for the use of Managers of aided 
schools as for head teachers in government schools. 

Langtuiges to he Used and Taught in Schools. 

146. In the lower classes of a school, to the third standard inclusive, any 
language may be employed as the medium of instruction, that language 
being used which is most suitable for the pupils as determined by the Man- 
ager of the school 

147. English and French shall be taught from the beginning as subjects 
of study, special attention being paid to conversation in those languages. 

148. In the fourth standard and upward English shall alone be UMd as 
the medium of instruction and conversation between the teacher and the 
pupils, another language being employed only when it is necessary to ex- 
plain something that is not imderstooa in English ; except that leesons in 
French subjects shall be given in French. 
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Examinations fob Cektificates and Scholarships. 

Examination of Teachers, 

149. The examinations of teachers for certificates of competency shall be 
J^eld annually in the month of August. 

150. Second class and third class certificates shall be awarded oa the 
vesults of these examinations. 

151. The entrance fee for the examination for either of these certificates 
shall be two rupees. But in case a candidate has paid this fee and fails to 
present himself or to satisfy the examiners, the fee to be paid for the ex- 
amination on a subsequent occasion shall be one rupee. 

152. The subjects and standards of the examinations are given in 
Schedule D. 

Examination of Monitors, 

153. The examination of monitors for the monitor^s certificate shall be 
held annually in August. 

154. The entrance fee shall be one rupee. 

155. The subjects and standard of the examination are given in 
Schedule C. 

156. Volunteer teachers are exempted from the payment of the fee. 

Primary Schools^ Scholarships and Exhibitions for Boys, 

157. Six scholarships and six exhibitions shall be awarded eveiy year to 
pupils from Qovemment or aided schools to be held at the Royal Uouege. 

158. The examinations for these scholarships and exhibitions will take 
place in the month of December. 

150. All candidates most have attended Qovemment or aided schools 
from the b^o^nin^ of the second year preceding the year in which the ex- 
amination tunes place. 

10a Candidates must not be over 15 years and not under 12 years of 
am on the first day of July in the year in which the examination takes 
pUkce. 

161. Before the examination, candidates must produce certificates of 
l>irtli or there must be some other satisfactory proof of age. 

162. The first six candidates will obtain scholarships and the next six 
>vill obtain exhibitions ; except that no candidate will obtain a scholarship 
or an exhibition who does not secure three-fifths of the maximum marks 
obtainable. 

I^ however, all the places are not filled up, candidaten who ai-e under 14 
on the first of July of the year of the examination mav be appointed to them 
f^n condition that they have secured 50 per cent, oi the same marks, and 
aftor that candidates who are under 13 on the same day on condition that 
they have obtained 40 per cent, of the same niarks. 

163. A scholarship shall entitle the holder of it to free tuition at the 
Boyal CoUege until tne end of the year in which he is 20 years of age, and 
to money payments of 100 rupees per annum, payable monthly, for the first 
four years. 

164. An exhibition shall entitle the holder of it to free tuition until the 
end of the year in which he is 20 years of age. 

165. The Rector of the Royal College shall report to the Director at the 
end <^ each year, and on other occasions if necessary, on the conduct and 
progresa of each scholar and exhibitioner ; and on such report, if not satis- 
factory, Uie Director shall have the power to inflict the foneiture, in whole 
or part of the scholarship or exhibition. 
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166. The subjects of examination will be Englishy Frencfa-Geogimphy, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Geometrical Drawmgand EngliJUi aiid 
French History. 

167. Candidates will first be examined in English and French. 

If thev pass in each of these subjects they will then beexamined in tiie 
other subjects, but not otherwise. 

166. To obtain a scholarship or exhibition a candidate must paas in erery 
subject by obtaining at least 90 per cent of the maximum marks, obtain- 
able in thieit subject 

168. If the parents or guardians of a scholar or exhibitioner are unaUe 
to pay for the books necessary for his use at the College, such books may 
be lent to him. 

Primary Schools* Seholanhips/or GirU. 

170. Four scholarships shall be awarded every year to girls from govern- 
ment or aided Schools. 

171. The examinations for these scholarships will be held in the month 
of August 

172. Candidates must have attended Government or aided Schools for 
at least three years immediately preceding the first of August of the year 
in which the examination is held. 

173. Candidates must be under 14 vears of age on the 31st of August of 
the year in which the examination is held. 

174. Candidates must have passed the fifth standard of instruction. 

175. If a scholar has to travel by rail to attend school and her parents 
are unable to pay for her ticket she shall be given a free 3rd class ticket 

176. If the parento or guardians of a scholar are unable to pay for her 
books she shall be given tne books necessary for her use at sdiooL 

177. Candidates must produce certificates oi birth, or there must be 
some other satisfactory evidence of age at the time of applying for the 
examination. 

178. The examination will be in the obligatory subjects of the fifth 
standard of instruction in a primary school and in the optional sulgects, 
English, French and Geography. 

179. The markti given to the various subjects of examination shall be as 
follows : ^ 

English 100 

French 100 

Arithmetic 100 

Geography fiO 

Total 350 

1^. No candidate will obtain a scholarship who does not secure at least 
one-third of the maximum marks in each subject and two-thirds of the 
total marks obtainable in all the subjects. 

181. The scholarships will be tenable at any of the schools held in con- 
nection with the scheme for the Higher Education of Girls. 

182. The scholarships will be tenable for three years. 
] 83. Each scholarship will consist of : 

(a) Payments of 144 rupees |ier annum payable monthly to the 
Manager of the school at which the scholar studies. 

(b) Payments of 100 rupees per annum pavable monthly, made to the 
parent or guardian of the scholar on her behalf. 

184. A scholar must begin her course of study in the fourth or a hi gji fr 
standard in the scheme for the Higher Education of Girls. She must do 
creditably in the examination for the Higher Education of Girls and obtain 
a certificate from the Manager of her school at the end of each school year - 
failing which she may be deprived of the whole or apart of her scholarahip! 
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Classes in Manual Ttnining, 

185. A class may be established at a primary Government school for 
teaching the mechanical principles of a trade. 

186. Such a class may also be established in connection with several such 
schools, pupils being sent to it from these schools. 

187. The pupils attending such a class must have ))assed at least the 
second stancmra, and preference will be given to those who have passed a 
higher standard. 

188. As a rule pupils will attend such a class for two periods of two hours 
each in each week ; but a class may be formed of younger pupils who attend 
for .only one such period in each week. 

189. Of the two hours devoted to instruction in such a class half an hour 
may be employed in drawing and explaining the work that is to be done. 

190. The Director shall select the pupils who will be entitled to attend 
the class. 

191. The teacher of the class must be a person well acquainted with the 
triade which he has to teach. 

192. A single teacher shall not teach more than 20 pupils at a time. 

193. With an assistant, bein^ a person possessing an susquaintance with 
the trade, he may teach 30 pupils at a time. 

194. Attention should be given in the early stages to teaching the pupils 
the principles of the trade and the proper manipulation of the tools ratner 
than to tiie making of useful articles. Thus in carx)entry they should 
learn to saw and plane to a line and to make simple joints, in tin-smith's 
work to prepare soldering tools and materials ana to make solder joints ; 
and so on. When some progress has been made in the elementary principles 
the pupils should begin to make useful articles of a simple character. 

195. A pupil may retain any article which he has made on paying for 
the materials which he has used in making it. Failing this any other pupil 
in the class may have the article on the same terms, otherwise the articles 
remain the property of Gk)vernment. 

196. W^en a manual training class is established, not in connection with 
any particular school, pupils may be selected for it from any schools in the 
neighbourhood whether Government or aided. 

197. The Director shall select the pupils who will be entitled to attend 
the class. 

198. Pupils who attend the class irregularly, without any reason accept- 
able to the Director, or who fail to make satisfactory progress in it, will be 
compelled to leave it 

Refm^matory, 

199. Every pupil in the Reformatorv or Industrial school shall be taught 
the mechaniciu principles of some traae. 

200 All the pupils of the Reformatory learning one trade shall form a 
class ; and all the pupils of the Industrial school learning the same trade 
shall form a separate class. 

201. Each class of pupils will receive instruction in manual work every 
week for 5 periods of at least three hours each. 

202. The first half hour of each period may be given to drawing and 
explaining the work to be done. 

203. The teacher of each trade must be a person well acquainted with the 
trade which he has to teach. 

204. As in the case of manual training classes in connection vnth primary 
schools, attention must be given in the early stages to the teaching of the , 
principles of the trade rather than to the making of useful articles. 

Grant-in-Aid Schools, 

205. A class in manual training may be established in connection with an 
aided primary school if the Department is satisfied that the ecpiipment 
and arrangements proposed are suitable for the class and that it is useful 
for the locality. 

8375. Q 
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206. A maintenance grant will be paid for such a class at the rate of five 
rupees per quarter on each pupil in attendance who satisfies the Depart- 
ment as being capable of profiting by the instruction given in the class, who 
makes satisfactory progress and who attends the class for not less than 8 
lessons of 2 hours each during the quarter. 

207. Such a class established in connection with an aided school must 
be carried on according to the same rules as those for classes in manual 
training in connection with Gk>vemment schools, and the Manager may 
select any children for it, whether they attend his school or not, provided 
they have passed the Second Standard. 

208. The number of students that it is intended to teach in the class at 
one and the same time and also the number that it is intended to teach 
during one and the same quarter must be approved by the Department. 

Additional Eules respecting Holders of Fourth Class and Bishops^ 

Certificates, 

209. The present holders of Fourth Class Teachers' Certificates, granted 
on examination, who are head teachers, will, after the coming into force of 
these regulations, be regarded as certificated teachers, and will be paid fixed 
salaries at the rates at which they are paid at present, and result grants 
according to the scale of payments of result grants to head teachers. 

210. Other holders of such certificates being assistant teachers will be 
regarded as certificated teachers, and will be paid at the rates at which tiiey 
are paid at present. 

211. A monitor's certificate will be ^nted to any person who produces 
a testimonial from the Head of any of the Christian Churches reco^ised 
by the State in Mauritius that such person has received such instruction as 
to render him or her competent to assist in primary school teaching. 

212. The present holdei-s of teachers' certificates from the Heads of 
the Christian Churches who are employed as head teachers or as assistant 
teachers shall continue to be regarded as certificated teachers, and shall be 
paid fixed salaries and result grants at the rates at which they are paid at 
present. 

Passed by the Committee of Primary Instruction at their meetings o 
February 24, March 11, April 29, June 2, June 9, June 19, June 30, Jmy 24 
and August 14. 

Approved as amended by His Excellency the Qovemor at a meeting of 
the Executive Council held on the 26th September, 1902. 

Mode of coming into operation of the Regulations in Code Ji, 

Art. 213.— These Regulations shall come into operation and shall apply to 
all established Government and Grant-in-aid Schools on the day foUowiog 
the annual examination of each school next following the date when they 
shall have force of law. 

Provided that they may come into operation and may apply to any 
established Government or Grant-in-aid school on the first day of Januar}% 
1903, if notice shall have been eiven before that date, that at the next 
Annual examination such school will be presented in the Standards 
of examination, and in accordance with the requirements of the Code. 
Such notice shall be given by the Director, in the case of Government 
Schools, and by the Manager m the case of Grant-in-aid Schools. 

This Code shall apply to all new schools from the date that it shall have 
force of law. 

Passed bv the Committee of Primary Instruction, in virtue of art 11 of 
Ordinance No. 33 of 1899, at their meeting of the 2nd October, 1902. 

Approved by His Excellency the Governor at a Meeting of the Executive 
Council held on the 3rd October, 1902. 

Laid on the table of the Council of Government at a Meeting held on the 
7th October, 1902 and amended at a Meeting held on th^ 4t)i November, 
1902, 
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SCHEDULE A. 

Standards of Examination in Primary Ooiernm-ent anl State^ 

Aided ScJiools. 

ELEMENTARY SUBJECTS, 



Conversation 



Beading ... 

Writing ... 
Conversation 



Below Standard. 

English. 

.. To give the names of thirtv common objects on being 
shown the objects or pictures of them and to know fifteen 
simple adjectives. 

French, 

.. To read from print short words of three or four letters, 
small letters only ; (about 10 pages from an Infant Reader or 
similar book.) 
.. To copy on slate the small letters in manuscript. 

.. To give the names of forty common objects on being 
shown the objects or pictures of them and to know twenty 
simple adjectives. 

Amthjnetlc. 

To know the meanings of the ten figures to 9 and their 
names in English and French. 



Conversation 



-heading 



^Vriting 



Conversation 



Beading ... 
Conversation 

Beading ... 



S37fi. 



Standard L 

English. 

. To ffive and to know when heard the names of fifty com- 
mon ODJects and twenty-five simple adjectives. To learn at 
least twelve very short sentences composed of the simplest 
words. 

French, 

. To read from the reading book short simple sentences of 
words which are not as a rule of more than one syllable ; 
(about 30 pages from a first Standard Reader or similar 
book.) 

To copy on slate in manuscript characters from print, and 
to write words which are spelt. Capital and small letters to 
be known. 

. To understand and reply to very simple sentences, only 
those words being used which occur in the reading book. 

ATnthmetic. 

To write on slate from dictation up to twenty in English. 
To add and subtract numbers up to 20 orally in English. 

Standard II. 

English. 

. To read simple words of three or four letters ; (about 15 
pages from a First Standard Reader or siniiliar book). 

. To converse in simple sentences, using the words of the 
reading book. 

French. 

. To read from the reading book simple sentences and short 
stories and other simple sentences containing only the words 
that occur in the book ; (about 4.") pages from a First Stan- 
dard Reader or similar book,) 

<42 
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Writitu; ... 



(\jni*er9atu/n 



To write on a slate, from dictation, passages from the 
readinff book, and other passages containing only the words 
of the book. 

. To understand and reply to simple sentences, those 
words only being^used which occur in the reading book. 

Arithmetic, 

Simple addition and subtraction of numbers of not more 
than tnree figures. Multiplication Tables as far as 6 times 
12. (English to be used.) 



Beading 



Writing ... 
Conversation 



Heading 



Winting ... 



Conversation 



Standard III. 

English, 

,. To read from the reading book simple sentences com- 
posed of short words and to read other sentences composed 
of the words of the book. (About 30 pages from a First 
or Second Standard Reader or similiar Dook.) 

. To write on slate, from dictation, sentences from the 
book and others composed of the words of the book. 

,. To converse in simple sentences using only the words of 
the book. 

French, 

, To read simple sentences and stories from the reading 
book, and others containing the words only that occur in 
the nook. (About 60 pages from a Second Standard 
Reader or similar )xx>k.) 

. To write on a slate, from dictation, passages from the 
reading book and other simple sentences and answers to 
simple questions, those words only being used which occur 
in the reading book. 

. To converse in simple sentences, those words only being 
necessary which are to be learnt from the reading book. 



Arithmetic, 

Simple addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, 
numeration to 1,000,000. (English to be used.) 



Reading ... 



Writing ... 



Conversation 



Standard IV. 

English, 

, To read from the reading book simple sentences or stories 
composed of short words, and others containing words of 
about the same difficulty. (A Third Standard Reader or 
similar book.) 

To write with pen and ink, from dictation, simple 
sentences and stones from the reading book and others 
containing words of about the same difficulty. 

To converse in simple language using the words of the 
leading book and others of about the same difficulty. 



Reading ... 



French, 

. To read simple stories from the reading book and others 
of about the same difficulty. (A Third Standard Reader 
or similar book.) 
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IVt'itinff ... 



Convermiiion 



. To write with pen and ink simple passages from dictation 
and answers to simple qu€)§tions and very short simple 
descriptions of objects and of events. 

To converse in simple language and to describe simple 
objects and events. 

Arithmetic* 

Numeration. £asy problems on the four simple rules. 
Sums in bazaar and shop accounts in Rupees and cents. 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division in 
Rupees and cents, in Aietric Tables and in Table of Time. 
Reduction in the tables. 



Readiiuj ... 
Writing ... 



C<mver9atwn 



Standard V. 

English and French, 

. To read passages not containing uncommon words or diffi- 
cult or unusual expressions. 

. To write from dictation with pen and ink passages not 
containing uncommon words or difficult or unusual ex- 
pressions. To write simple accounts of objects and events 
which have been seen by or described to the pupils. To 
write in simple language the substance of stories which 
have been rea!a aloud. 

. To converse on simple subjects in plain language. 

Arithmetic* 

Bills or invoices. Questions on Metric Tables. Greatest 
Common Measure. Least Common Multiple. Very simple 
Questions on Vulgar Fractions. Simple Questions on 
areas of Rectangular Surfaces. 

Standard VI. 

English and French. 

. To read passa^s from Standard Authors not containing 
unusual difficulties. 

. To write from dictation. To write plain descriptions 
and letters on given subjects. To reproduce in writing the 
substance of a plain narrative or other composition which 
is read aloud. 

Conversation ... General Conversation, not involving unusual difficulties. 

Arithmetic, 

Vulgar and decimal fractions with questions involving 
their use. Questions on areas of rectangular surfaces and 
volumes of rectangular solids. 

OPTIONAL SUBJECTS. 



heading ... . 
Writing ... 



, English or French. 

Standard III. 

To repeat ^went^ lines of simple verse. To point out the nouns, adjectives 
and verbs in the piece. 
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Standard IV. 

To recite with intelligence and expression thirty lines of poetry, and to 
know their meaning. To point out the parts of speech in a simple sentence 
and to form simple sentences containing them. 

Standard V. 

To recite with intelligence and expression fifty lines of poetry, and to 
know their meaning. To parse easy sentences and to show by examples the 
use of the parts of speech. 

Standard VI. 

To recite with intelligence and expression fifty lines of Doetry and to ex- 
plain the words and allusions. To parse and analyse simple sentences. 



EXTRA OPTIONAL SUBJECTS. 

Geography. 

Standard m. 

To explain a plan of the school -room and its surroundings, the four car- 
dinal pomts, the meaning and use of a map. 

Standard IV. 

Geographical terms simply explained and illustrated by reference to the 
pictonal chart of Greography, and. Map of Mauritius. To draw from memory 
an outline Map of Mauritius showing the Districts and principal places. 

Standard V. 

A thorough knowledge of the geography of Mauritius with complete map 
from memory. Some acquaintance with tne Geography of Europe. 

Standard VI. 

Europe with complete map from memory. 

Abithmetic. 

Standard IV. 

auestions on the British money table and the connection between pounds 
ings and pence and rupees and cents. 

Standard V. 

Questions on the British tables of length and area and the connection 
between British and Metric measures of length and area. 

Standard VL 

Questions on the British tables of volume and weight and the connection 
between the British and Metric Measures of volume and weight. 

Elementary Science for Boys. 
Standard IV. 
Animals. (Blackie's Tropical Reader No. 1.) 
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Standard V. 
Plants. (Blackie's Tropical Reader No. 1.) 

Standard VI. 
Animals and Plants. (Blackie's Tropical Header No. 2.) 

NXKDLEWORK FOB QlRLS. 

standard IV. 

Hemming, Seaming, Felling. Any garment or other useful article which 
can be completed by those stitches e.g. a child's pinafore, pillow-case, or 
pocket-handkerchief, patterns of which may be seen at the Education 
Office. 

Standard V. 

The works of Standard IV. Stitching and sewing on strings, gathering, 
setting in, button-hole, sewing on button. Garment : Pinafore, shift, 
apron, a plain night-shirt, night-gown or i)etticoat, herring-bone stitch ; 
patterns of which may be seen at the Education Office. The stitch only on 
canvas or flannel. Darning, simple, on canvas. 

Standard VI. 

The work of the previous Standards and the running-tuck. Garment as 
in Standard V. Plain darning of a hole in stocking- weo material, patching 
in calico and flannel. Cutting out any garment such as is required in 
Standard V., patterns of which may be seen at the Education Office. 

REMARKS. 

1. In Reading, attention should be paid to pronunciation, distinctness of 
speech and proper intonation. All that is read should be imderstood by 
the pupil and should be read in such a manner that it may be understood 
\y othera 

2. In Writing, not only should attention be paid to correctness of spell- 
ing, but good hand-writing should be cultivated. A proper position of the 
pupU and a proper manner of holding the writing materials are important. 

3. In Arithmetic, besides accuracy of working, neatness in arranging the 
work and in forming the figures should receive attention. 

4. In any Standard a pass will be obtained by securing two-fifths of the 
marks in each division of English and of French and in Arithmetic* 

5. Pass Certificates will be awarded to the pupils who pass in any 
Standard. 

6. Certificates of Merit will be awarded to the pupils who secure four^- 
fifths of the total marks obtainable in each obligatory sul^ect of the 
Standiurd. 

SCHEDULE B. 
Syllalms for Indian Dialects. 

(Tamils TelugoOf Hindi) in Indian SchooU^ Standards.' 
Below, /, //, ///, IV. 

(In half time schools established for the Indian popula- 
tion in which the instruction is carried to the Fourth 
Standard only, an Indian dialect may be taught insteeul of 
English or French.) 

Below Standard. 

Shading .»» .»» To learn the names of the letters. 

Writing To copy on slate characters from print ; to write words 

which are spelt 
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Standard L 

Reading To read from reading book. (30 pages of Primer or other 

similar book.) 

Writing To write on slate from dictation passages from reading 

book and other passages containing tne words of the book. 

Conversation ... Simple conversation in words similar to those of book 

Standard n. 

Beading To read from reading book, to read passages containing 

only words of book. (50 pages of First Standard Reader 
or other similar book.) 

Writing To write on slate from dictation passages from reading 

book and other passages containing the words of the book. 

Convertatian ... Simple conversation in words of reading book and words 

of similar difficulty. 

Standard m. 

Heading To read from reading book ; to read passages containing 

words of similar difficulty to those of Dook. (70 pages of 
Third Standard Reader or similar book.) 

Writing To write from dictation passages from reading book and 

other passages of similar difficulty. To write answers to 
simple questions. 

Conversation ,,. Simple Conversation in words of similiar difficulty to 

those of reading book. 

Standardly. 

Reading To read from reading book ; to read simple passages 

from any book. 

Writing To write simple passages from dictation. To write 

simple descriptions of objects and events. To write sub- 
stance of simple stories which have been read aloud. 

Conversation ... To converse in simple language. 
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APPENDIX C. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MAURITIUS. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS, 1901. 

1. The object of the Royal College is to provide for the youth of the 
Colony a superior course of classical and general Education ; to nreimre 
them for Matriculation and degrees in the Universities of the Mother 
Country ; and, dso, to provide instruction for the students in special 
subjects. 

2. The Royal College comprehends Schools of Classics, Mathematics, 
Natural Sciences, and Modem Languages. The regular course comprises 
instruction in all these branches ; but students will be allowed to follow 
particular branches subject to such regulations as may be established by 
the College Committee. 

3. The Classes of the Royal College shall be open to the pupils of all 
other Educational Establishments : on terms to be specified oy the Com- 
mittee, and approved by His Excellency the Governor. 

Be^ponnbU Parties, 

4. Admission to the regular course, as well as to the special classes, shall 
be obtained by, or for, anv candidate on acceptance by a responsible party 
for him of the established regulations of the Institution, ana on payment 
of the fees. 

5. Every candidate applying for admission to the Royal College shall 
receive, on application, tne Rules and Regulations which govern the Insti- 
tution ; and an admission imper containing certain queries regarding the age, 
religion, health, and general antecedents of the candidate. 

6. The paper shall be signed by the parent, guardian, or responsible 
party, who may stand in Iftco parentis to the candidate during his academi- 
cal career. 

7. The signature of the paper shall import : 

(a) An obligation to pay the fees of the pupil. 

(6) An obli^tion to replace any article lost or destroyed and to 
repair any article damaged by the pupil. 

(c) An acceptance of the Rules and Regulations of the Royal College, 
both those made at the time, and those which may be made subse- 
quently to the date of signing ; and an obligation to co-operate with 
the authorities of the College. 

(d) A copy of the Rules and Regulations with its annexures shall be 
delivered to the parent, euardian, or responsible party,— or to any 
substitute provided accoraing to Art. 8, who shall give a receipt for 
the same, acknowledging that the said party is acquainted with such 
Rules and Regulations. 

8. This responsibility shall continue until the party either finds a substi- 
tute and an obligation as above provided shall nave been signed by such 
substitute in his stead, or until he withdraws the pupil. 

9. No paper shall be signed by the ])upils, signatures from whom shall 
only be required on their daily work, books or tnemes. 

Fees, 

10. The College fees for the Regular course or for occasional and special 
studies, in any branch, shall be fixed from time to time by the College 
Committee, with the approval of the Governor. 

* The fees at present are fixed at Rs. 12 per month. The recovery of fees 
regulated by Ordinances, printed copies of which are hereunto annexed. 
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U. In th«) case of brothers and half-brothers attending any department 
of the Royal College simultaneously, a reduction shall bo allowed of Rs. 2 
per month on each brother. 

In special cases in which a " Responsible Party " pays out of his own 
means the College fees of two or more boys not being brothers or half- 
brothers, it shall be in the power of the Committee to recommend the same 
reduction as is made in the case of brothers. 

12. Exemption from fees may be accorded by the Grovemor, on the 
reoommendation of the Rector, to those Students of the highest classes 
who shall be desirous of continuing some longer time at the Royal College 
after their ordinary College career is finished in order to follow some 
special studies, provided that their conduct be "very good," their progress 
" satisfactory," and that they be willing to devote a portion of their time 
to the special use and benefit of the institution. 

13. The College Committee shall have the power to recommend to His 
Excellency the Governor for entire or partial exemption fi-om fees during 
the remainder of their College 'career a certain number of pupils of the 
Royal College who through the death or sudden destitution of their 
parents are unable to continue the regular payments, provided that such 
pupils shall have been at least two years pupils of the Royal College, 
naving regularly paid their fees, provided also that during that period 
their conduct has been generally good and their application and progress 
satisfactory ; and provided further the number of pupils so exempted shall 
not exceed five per cent, of the number of paying students.* 

14. Every facility will be granted to tho Ministers of the Christian 
religion in the Colony to afford Religious Instruction to the pupils of their 
respective creeds. No pupil will be reiiuired to attend Religioas Instruc- 
tion if his parents or responsible party shall declare in writing to the 
Religious Instructor that he or she objects to the pupil's attendance at the 
class of Religious Instruction. 

15. The Religious Instruction shall form a special branch of the College 
education, and shall be conducted in conformity with the rules which 
regulate the secular instruction. 

16. Only these pupils who belong to one of the two prevailing Christian 
Churches in the Colony, shall be bound to attend Religious Instruction. 

17. The instruction will comprise Sacred History, Catechism and the 
Greek Testament. Sacred History shall be taught by clergymen of the 
two Churches, appointed for that purpose. 

18. The students shall be examined for special marks and prizes for 
religious knowled|^e in the classes ; they shall also pass periodically oral 
and >ivTitten examinations. 

Absence, 

19. Absence is to be explained on the day of return by a letter from the 
parent or responsible person. Unauthorised absence will be punished. 

In case of repeated absence, rustication may be resorted to. 

No boy, whose absences shall exceed thirtv working days in the year, 
shall be eligible for any prize, medal, scholarship or exhibition, unless the 
absences, occurring after the first thirty, are accounted for by a medical 
certificate, or, on an application to be made by the boy's responsible party 
within a fortnight of each absence, are proved to the satisfaction of the 
College Committee to have been due to some sufficient cause. Two 
absences of two hours each shall count as one day's absence. 

This rule shall not apply to any examination taking place before the Ist 
of November, 1897. 



• O.8.L. A/1743 of the 4th August 1890 empowers the College Ck>mmittee to recommend to 
Jthe Governor for a grant of free tuition any deserving pupil of the Government or State- Aided* 
Schools whose scholarship or exhibition tenable at the Royal College has lapsed, and whose 
parents are certified to be unable to pay the College fees, on conditiop that lucb recommeada* 
(lops ar^made on only very exceptional cfrciimstances. 
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For the purpose of this Regulation the word ''year'' shall mean the 
academical vear banning on the 1st of January, except that, with reference 
to Matriculation Examinations^ it shall mean the interval between two 
January or two June Examinations. 

The Rector shall cause to be kept a register of such absences, which 
register shall be accessible to the boys and the responsible parties during 
hours fixed by the Rector; and the Rector shall give warning to the 
responsible parties of any absence beyond the above thirty absences. 
SvLch warning shall be given through the Post Office by a registered letter. 

Ftmishments, 

20. The general punishments will be : 

lo. — Arrest and imposition of an hour to be awarded by any Pro- 
fessor, 

2o. — Arrest of two hours or more and deprivation of weekly 
holidajTS or part of any vacation to be awarded by the 
Rector— such deprivation not to exceed a week without the 
approval of the College Committee. 

3o. — Rustication to be awarded by the Rector proviationally subject 
to the final decision of the Committee. 

4o. — Expulsion by the Committee. 

5o. — The pupils of the Royal College are liable to the punishments 
mentioned in Article 20 of the Rules and Regulations of the 
Royal College for misconduct in the railway or in any other 
public place. 

21. The classification of the students will be regulated by marks allotted 
during the term, for application ; and at the Terminal Examinations, for 
progress. 

22. These marks shall be rogis'tered, and preserved in the College Records, 
for reference and guidance in every case of application for College Certifi- 
cates. 

23. On the Terminal Examinations will depend the prizes ofiered for 
progress in special branches. 

24. Prizes for industry and application will be granted to meritorious 
students. 

26. The award of all Prizes shall be subject to the general good conduct 
of the pupils. 

26. All pupils of the Royal College who shall have matriculated at the 
University of London and passed the final examination to the satisfaction 
of Examiners, shall receive the diploma of Associates of the Royal College. 

SchokirshtjfS, 

English Scholarships. 

27. By the terms of Art. I and II of Ordinance 15 of 1892. 

I. (1) The Governor shall select every year two pupils of the Royal Col- 
lege, and shall award to each of such pupils, here aiter called Laureates, a 
ScnoJarship of the value of £200 per annum, free of Income Tax, tenable 
for four jears, for the purpose of enabling such Laureate to pursue his 
studies m the United Kingdom or in any other country in which the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies may for special reasons allow him to 
reside. 

(2) The Laureates shall be selected by the Governor according to the 
Rules of the last yearly examinations and in conformity with any rules and 
regulations made or to be made by the Council of Education and approved 
by the Governor, provided that no pupil shall be selected as a Laureate 
whom Uie Governor in Executive Council shall find unworthy of such 
H (ihtinctiop on account of gross misconduct either as a pupil or otherwise. 
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II. Every Laureate shall also be entitled to an allowance of seventy-five 
pounds or such other amount as may from time to time be fixed by the 
Governor, with the consent of the Council of Qovemment, to defray his 
passage to Endand and to a like sum in payment of hi« return passage to 
Mauntius at the expiration of the said four years. 

The following Rules and Regulations have been framed by the Ck)uncil 
of Education in accordance with Article 6 of Ordinance 15 of 1892. 

28. It shall be lawful for the Governor, or the Secretary of State, to 
authorise the payment to any Laureate at such times, and m such sums, 
and upon such conditions, as he may think proper, of any such moneys as 
would be payable to him by way of annual allowance if he were to continue 
his studies for the period of four years provided the sum so paid do not in 
the aggregate exceed the amount of (£800) eight hundred pounds sterling.' 

29. The conditions under which pupils of the Royal College shall be 
allowed to compete for these rewards are, subject to the proviso contained 
in paragraph 2 of Article 1 of Ordinance 15 of 1892, those enacted in the 
following articles : — 

30. Every candidate shall be a British subject, and shall have resided in 
the Colony for the ten years immediately before the competition, and his 
]iarents (Soth or either of them) shall also have resided therein for the like 
period prior to the date of competition. 

No temporary absence, or absences, from the Colony of the parents not 
exceeding altogether three years, and no temporary absence or absences 
from the Colony of the candidate not exceeding altogether two years, ^all 
be considered as interrupting the ten years' residence required by this 
Regulation, provided the candidate has not been absent from the Colony 
for more tnan six months during the four years immediately preceding 
the competition. 

On>hans who after the death of their parents shall continue to reside in 
the Colony, shall be entitled to reckon the tenn of such residence in order 
to make up the required ten years* residence. 

31. Every candidate must have been a pupil of the Royal College during 
the eight terms immediately preceding that in which the competition is 
held. This rule not to disqualify a candidate who has been temporarily 
absent from the Colony as specified in Article 30. 

32. The examination shall take place in the month of December ; and no 
candidate shall be admitted to compete if above 20 years before the first 
day of July previous. In case of need the College Committee is em- 
powered to postpone the examination. 

33. Every candidate shall be bound to send to the Rector of the Royal 
College before the Ist of September previous to the competition, an appli- 
cation for admisHion to the examination accompanied by evidence of age 
and a declaration by his responsible party that the candidate satisfies we 
conditions laid down in Article 30. 

No application made after that date shall be entertained. 

34. The list of candidates shall be posted up by the Rector in a con- 
spicuous place at the Royal College before the 15th of September; any 
objection as to the qualifications of any candidate must be raised before 
the 15th of October following by letter addressed to the Rector, who shall 
communicate the list wdth the objections, if any, to the College Committee 
before the Ist of November. The College Committee shall decide what 
candidates satisfy the condition laid down by the preceding rules ; the 
decision of the Committee shall be subject to the approval of 3ie Governor 
in Executive Council, and such decision, when so approved, sbail be final 
and conclusive as to the qualifications of the candidates required by the 
preceding articles. 

35. Every candidate on the Classical side must satisfy the College Com- 
mittee, before the 1st of December immediately preceding the English 
Scholarship Examination that he has passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the University of London, and every candidate on the Modem side 
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that he has passed the Senior Cambrid^ Local Examination in English, 
French, Matnematics, Theoretical Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, Statics, 
Hydrostatics, and Dynamics. 

36. (a) In December 1894 and in the following years, one of the 
English Scholarships shall be awai-ded by the results of an examination 
based unon the course of studies followed in the highest class on the 
Classical side, and the other English Scholarship by the results of an 
examination oased upK)n the course of studies followed in the highest 
class on the Modem side. 

S) No pupil to be allowed to comi)ete in* both examinations. If on 
er side there shall be no candidate deserving of a Scholarship in the 
opinion of the examiners, both Scholarships may be awarded to 
candidates on the other side. 

(c) The marks should be allotted as follows : 
Clamcal side :— Total number of marks . - - . 2,000 

English (including History and Literature) - - . . 300 

French ( „ „ ) - - - - 300 

Latin ( „ „ } - - - - 600 

Greek K » „ ) - - - - 500 

Mathematics (Programme of the Intermediate Examination in 

Arts of the London University) 400 

Modem side : —Total number of marks 2,000 

English (Including History and Literature) - . . - 300 

French ( „ „ ) - - - 300 

Mathematics 700 

Chemistry ..,-.-..-.- 400 

Physics 300 

37. The successful candidate or candidates will have to proceed to Oxford, 
Cambridge, one of the Scotch Universities, Trinity College, Dublin, one of 
the Queen's Colleges, Ireland, University College, London, one of the Inns 
of Court, the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper's Hill, or such 
other place of Education in the United Kingdom as shall be approved by 
the Governor, or such place of Education in any other countrv as the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies may, for special reasons, allow him to enter ; 
«nd will be required to gain such certificates of good conduct and progress 
«s are usually awarded to meritorious students. 

The full amount of the allowance will onlv be paid if the certificates are 
excellent. The amount payable will be reduced by £2, £3, or £4 a month 
respectively, if the certificates are less satisfactory. If the total amount of 
Tedfuction in any year exceeds £35, it will be for the Governor and the 
Secretary of State to consider whether the Scholarship should not 
terminate. 

38. Every student joining one of the Inns of Court shall be bound, except 
when exempted from doing so by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
to produce to the Crown Agents, in order to receive the instalments of his 
Scholarship as they become payable, certificates showing that he has 
attended two-thirds of the lectures and classes, provided by the Council of 
Legal Education, in two subjects during each term, and has passed a satis- 
factory Examination in three subjects. 

39. Every laureate shall, as a condition of his nomination to an English 
Scholarship, make and subscribe an undertaking countersigned by his 
father or his lawful guardian in the form prescribed by the Schedule an- 
nexed to these Rules and Regulations. 

40. The Examination will be conducted by Examiners in England, and no 
ScholarBhip will be awarded to candidates declared by the Examiners 
to be andeaenring. 

8375. R 
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41. These Regulations shall take effect from the Ist of January ICftM, 
and on and from that date all nrevious Rules and Regulations concerning 
the English Scholarships shall oe ipso facto repealed. 

42. At each examination conducted by the Examiners of the University 
of London for matriculation of that University, one Scholarship of the 
annual value of Ks. 250, with free tuition tenaDie for two years wiD be 
given to the most successful competitor. 

No candidate shall be entitled to a Scholarship unless he pass the 
" Honours Division " or ** First Division." 

The holder of a Scholarship or of an Exhibition, who shall win a Scholar- 
ship, or an Exibition, of higher value, or of longer tenure, shall be entitled 
to the latter only. The same rule shall apply to the holder of an Exhibi- 
tion who shall AMU a Scholarship. 

The holder of a Scholarship who shall win an Exhibition, shall continue 
to enjoy his Scholarship, at tne expiration of which he shall be entitled to 
such |)ortir)n of the Exiiihition as would then have been available, suppos- 
ing he had been holding the Scholarship and the Exhibition concurrently. 

In such cascf}, the first portion of the Exhibition may be awarded by the 
results of the same cxammation, to the next eligible candidate in orcier of 
merit. 

The available ^rtion of anv Scholarship, not being an English Scholar- 
ship, or of any Exhibition, which may be vacated nndfcr Paragraph I., of 
the alx>ve rules, or by the death or withdrawal of the holder, shall be 
awarded at the following examination to the candidate who, being eligible, 
is next in order of merit to the winner of a Scholarship or Exhibition of the 
same description, provided that a candidate who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would l)e the winner of an Exhibition, or who already holds a 
Scholarship or Exhibition, shall not be bound to accept the available por- 
tion of a vacated S<rho]arship or Exhibition, which may then be avrarded 
to the next in order of merit who is eligible. 

a. No candidate shall be eligible for either of the Scholarships who 
shall have completed his eighteenth year before the day appointed 
for Examination by the Senate of the University of London. 

b. At each examination held in connection with the University of 
Cambridge Local Examination system, one Scholarship of the annual 
value of Ks. 250, with free tuition, tenable for two years, shall be 
awarded to the most successful competitor among the Senior students ; 
provided that he is under eighteen years of age on die last day of the 
month fixed for the examination by the University ; and one Scholar- 
ship of the annual value of Rs. 200, with free tuition, tenable for three 
years, shall be awarded to the most successful competitor among the 
Junior students ; provided that he is under sixteen years of age on the 
last day of the month fixed for the examination by the University. 

For the award of these Scholarships marks obtained for Latin and 
Greek shall not be taken into account. 

c. These Scholarships are open to all youths of the Colony provided 
they are British subjects and the sons of persons domiciled in the 
Island, or Orphans by the death of the father. 

d. In the month of December of each year there will be a competi- 
tion for one Scholarship of the annual value of Rs. 150, with free tuition, 
tenable for four years ; one Exhibition entitling de holder to free 
tuition for four years ; and one Exhibition entitling the holder to free 
tuition on the Modem side for three years at uie Royal Collie ; 
open to ciindidates under 15 years of ago on the 30th day of June 
previous. 

e. The subjects of Examination will be the subjects chosen for the 
first year of the Royal College C/OUise, and the Examination papas 
will oe set and corrected by Lxammers appointed by the Secretary of 
the Cambridge Syndicate or by the Registrar of the Univeraity of 
London. 
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/. These Scholarahips are open to all youths domiciled in the 
Colony and its Dependencies provided they are British subjects. 

All youths domiciled in the Island and its Dependencies shall include : — 

(1) All youths legally domiciled in the Island of Mauritius or its 
Dependencies. 

(2) All youths who shall have resided in the Colony during the five 
years immediately before the date of the competition. 

Matriculation Examination. 

(g) Two calendar months before the date fixed for each Matriculation 
Exunination of the University of London, the Rector of Royal College 
shall cause to be posted up in the College Hall a list of those students 
whom, after consulting the professors, he will allow to present themselves 
as candidates in the approaching examination. 

If, within a fortnight after the publication of the Rector's List, the 
resjionsible party of any student should appeal against the Rector's 
decision, that student shall be examined in the subjects prescribed for the 
Matriculation Examination by professors whoso classes he does not attend, 
and the Examination papers and marks, together with the student's answers, 
shall be laid before the Colle^ Committee at least a fortnight before the 
commencement of the University Examination. 

The Coll^ Committee shall then decide finally whether the student 
may be admitted as a candidate for Matriculation. 

Any student of the Royal College who presents himself for examination 
by the University without the permission of the Rector, or of the College 
(Committee, shall be considered as having been ipso facto withdrawn from 
the College b^r his responsible party, and shall not be readmitted unless he 
shall have satisfied the University Examiners. 

Any student so readmitted shall be entitled to reckon the interval 
between his withdrawal and re-admission as part of the eight terms 
mentioned in Article 31 of the Royal College Rules and Regulations. 

Cambbidge Local Examination. 

h. Before the end of the month of June in each year the Rector of the 
Xloyal College shall cause to be posted up in the College Hall a list of those 
students whom, after consultation with the professors, he will allow to pre- 
sent themselves that year as Candidates in the Cambridge Local 
£xamination. 

If, withhi a fortnight after the publication of the Rector's list^ the 
re8X)0iisible party of any student should appeal ajs^inst the Rector's decision, 
that student shall be examined in English Dictation, English Grammar ana 
Analysis, English Composition and Arithmetic, by professors or masters, 
^hoee classes ne does not attend, and the Examination papers and marks, 
together with the student's answers, shall be laid before the College Com- 
mittee before the 15th of August. 

The College Committee shall then decide finally whether the student may 
be admitted to the Cambridge Local Examination. 

No student of the Royal College shall be allowed to sign an Entry-form 
unless he shaJl have obtained the permission of the Rector, or of the College 
Committee, to sit for the University Examination. 

Any student whose responsible party claims the right to present him for 
examination by the University, notwithstanding the refusal of the Rector, 
or of the College Committee, to allow him to be examined as a Royal 
College Student, shall be considered as having been, ipso facto withdrawn 
from the College bv his responsible party, and shall not be readmitted unless 
he shall have satisfied the University Examiners. 
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Any student so readmitted shall be entitled to reckon the interval 
between his withdrawal and re-admission as part of the ei|ght terms 
mentioned in Article 31 of the Royal College Rules and Regulations. 

College School, 

t. In the month of December of each vear there will be a com{)etition for 
one scholarship of the annual value of Rs. 150 with free tuition at the 
Royal College tenable for four years, and one exhibition entitling the 
holder to free tuition at the Royal College for four years open to all candi- 
dates under Fourteen years of age on the 30th day of June previous, 

j. The subjects of examination will be the subjects appointed for the 
highest class of the Royal College School, and the Examination will be 
conducted by Examiners apix)inted by the Rector of the Royal College 
with the approval of the College Committee. 

k. In the month of December of each year there will be a competition for 
one Exhibition entitling the holder to free tuition at the Royal Ccdlege for 
two years, open to all candidates under 14 years of age on the 30th day of 
June previous. 

The subjects of examination will be the subiects appointed for the Lower 
Remove Class, and the examination will be conducted by Examiners 
appointed by tne Rector of the Royal College with the approval of the 
Cfollege Committee. 

Vacations, 

43. The vacations shall be three — viz : 

(a) The Christmas Vacation, 
from the 15th December to the second Monday of January. 

{b) The Easter Vacation, 
from the Wednesday in Passion Week to the Monday after Easter Week. 

(c) The August Vacation, 
extending over the mouth of August. 

44. During the Christmas and August vacations, the students will be 
required to get up, through the medium of Biography, a prescribed portion 
of Ancient or Modern History. Prizes will be given to those who dis- 
tinguish themselves in these studies. 

45. The weekly holiday shall be on Wednesday, which, however, may be 
changed to any other day of the week by the College Committee vriih the 
sanction of the Governor.* 

46. There shall be no other Holidays except those observed at the Public 
Offices. 

47. Every Candidate for admission to the Royal College is required to 
pass the Annual Public Examination appointed for the First Class of the 
College School, or to pass an entrance Examination in the subjects appointed 
for the first year of the College Course. 

Royal College School, 

48. With regard to Responsible Parties, Religious Instruction, Absence, 
Punishments, Terms and Vacations, the Rules and Regulations of the 
Royal College will include the Royal College School 

49. The fees of the Royal College School will be regulated by the College 
Committee, with the approval of the Grovemor. For the present they are 
fixed as follows : — 

1st School & Lower Remove... Rs. 7 

2nd & 3rd School 6 

4th & 5th „ 5 



* Tb« wMklf holiday b now oa SatnrdAj. 
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50. In the case of brothers and half brothers attending the College 
simultaneously, a reduction shall be allowed of R. 1 per mensem on the 
fee of each brother. 

M(xlem Defxtrtfnent. 

51. A Modem Depaitment has been opened at the Royal College. The 
instruction in this Department includes English, French, Mathematics, 
Modern and Contemporary History, Chemistry, with special reference to 
Commerce and Manufactures, Book-keeping, Drawing and Hindustanee. 

5S. Candidates for this Section must show a fair knowledge of English, 
French, and Arithmetic. 

53. The fees of the Modem Department are fixed at Rs. 12. 

Elementary School. 

54. Elementaiy Classes have been attached to the Royal College School 
with the view of enabling pupils to begin their early studies at the Royal 
College. They will be thoroughly grounded in English and French and 
prepared to pass the preliminary examination required to gain admission 
into the classes of the College School. 

Curejnpe College SchooL 

55. The Curepipe College School will follow precisely the same studies 
as those pursued at Port Louis ; and the parallel progress of the two 
Establishments will be secured by Examinations conducted by Professors 
of the Royal College. 

56. The Regulations of the School are in general the same as those laid 
down for the Koyal College School. The fees, however, are for the jireeent 
as follows : - 

1st School <k Lower Remove... Rs. 7. 

2nd i& 3rd School 6 

4th & 5th „ ... ... 5 

In the case of brothers and half-brothers attending the College simul- 
taneously, a reduction shall be allowed of R. 1 per mensem on the fee of 
each brotner. 

57. There are attached to the Institution, classes following the same 
studies as the lower classes of the Royal College. 

Associated Schools. 

58. The Committee shall have power to receive into Association with the 
Royal College any School in Mauritius, in Seychelles and in the 
Dependencies and to put an end to any Association existing now or which 
may exist hereafter between any School and the Royal College. 

The decision of the Committee refusing to admit a School into Associa- 
tion or putting an end to any such Association may be appealed from to the 
Council of Education. 

59. The Associated Schools shall submit their pupils to an annual 
examination to be held at the Royal College in the month of December on 
the programme of the corresponding classes of the Royal College School. 

This rule shall not apply to Associated Schools in Seychelles. 

Examiners will be appointed by the Rector of the Royal College, with 
the approval of the College Committee, to examine the pupils of the 
Associated Schools once a year in all the subjects studied during the year. 
The examiners will, as soon as possible after the examination, forward a 
full report of the results to the Rector to be communicated to the College 
Committee, and prizes will be awarded to deserving candidates. 
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60. The sum of Bs. 5,000 voted by the Council of Oovemment as a 
grant-in-aid to the Associated Schools, shall be distributed among the 
managers of the said Schools as follows : — 

(a) Rs. 1,000 for the pupils passing in the First Class and the Lower 
Remove Class not being above 14 years of age on the 30th day of June 
previous. 

(6) Rs. 1,000 for the pupils passing in the Second Class and not being 
above 13 years of age on the 30th day of June previous. 

(c) Rs. 1,000 for the pupils passing in the Third Class and not being 
above 12 years of ago on the 30th day of June previous. 

(cO Rs. 1 ,000 for the pupils passing in the Fourth Class and not being 
above 1 1 years of age on the 30th day of June previous. 

{e) Rs. 1,000 for the pupils passing in the Fifth Class and not being 
above 10 years of age on the 30th day of June previous. 

The maximum grant for a pupil passing in the First Class shall 

wJ^ ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• •«• ••• ••■ ••• JLVws X V/V/ 

For a pupil passing in the Second Class 90 

For a pupil passing in the Third Class 80 

For a pupil passing in the Fourth Class 70 

For a pupil passing in the Fifth Class 60 

The surplus left by any claes is to go to the highest class the pui)ils of 
which have not obtained their maximum, so as to complete that maximum 
and so on. 

A pupil shall not be considered as having passed in a class unless he has 
obtained at least one half of the total number of marks awardable in the 
class for all the subjects of examination. 

No pupil shall gain a grant more than once in the same class. 

No Manager shall obtain a grant who has applied for Association after 
the 30th day of April preceding the examination. 

No Manager shall receive a grant in respect of anv pupil who has not 
been a bond fide pupil of one or more Affiliated Schools during the six 
months immediately preceding the examination. 

When a pupil has been at different Affiliated Schools during the six 
months mentioned in this Regulation, the grant shall be divided between 
those Schools in proportion to the time this pupil has been at each of those 
Schools respectively during the said six months. 

Managers of Associated Schools shall keep accurate registers of the daily 
attendance of their pupils, and shall be bound to produce these registers 
whenever they shall be required to do so by the College Committee. 

61. In the month of December in each year there will be a competition 
for one Scholarshii) of the annual value of Rs. 120 with free tuition at the 
Royal College tenable for two years and one Exhibition entitling the holder 
to free tuition at the Royal College for two years open to all candidates 
being pupils ot one of the Associate Schools, and not being above 14 years 
of age on the 30th day of June previous. 

The subjects of examination will be the subjects appointed for the 
highest class of the Royal College School and the examination will be con- 
ducted by Examiners appointed by the Rector of the Royal College with 
the approval of the College Committee. 



In the month of December in each year there will be a competition for 
an Exhibition entitling the holder to tree tuition at the RoyaJ College for 
two years, open to all candidates being pupils of one of the Associated 
Schools and not being above 14 years on the 30Ui day of June previous. 

The subjects of examination will be the subjects appointed for the Lower- 
Remove class, and the examination will be conducted by Examiners 
appointed by the Rector of the Royal College with the approval of the 
College Committee. 

62. All other Rules or Regulations concerning Associated Schools anj 
hereby repealed. 
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SCHEDULE. 



I, A* B^ having been selected bv His Excellency the Gk)vernor, from 
among the Pupils of the Royal College, for the purpose of completing my 
Education, at the expense of the Government of Mauritius, do hereby 
promise that I will not, directly or indirectljr, apply to the Agent-Greneral 
for Crown Colonies for any money in addition to the Annual Allowances 
of £900 made to me for four years by the said Grovemmcnt, and the 
allowance for Passage money to and from Mauritius, and also that 1 will 
pursue my studies at such ^lace of Education as may be approved of in 
accordance with the Regulations. 

{Signed :) A.R 



On behalf of the above-written A.B., my (son <w' ward cm tJie case may 
he\ I assent to confirm the above undertaking. 

{Signed :) CD. 
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Greek Exhibitionn, 

Two Exhibitions, entitling the holders to free tuition, and tenable for 
two years and one year respectively, will be awarded to the best and 
second best candidates in an examination on the Greek language, which 
will be held annually in the month of December, and which will be open 
to all students in the Matriculation classes. 

A gold Medal will also be awarded to the best candidate, and a book 
prize to the second. 

Frencli Exhibitions. 

Two Exhibitions, entitling the holders to free tuition, and tenable 
for two years and one year respectively, will be awarded to the best and 
second l)e8t candidates in an examination on the. French language, which 
will be held annually in the month of Deceniber, aiid which will be oi»en 
to all students in the Matriculation and Senior Cambridge Classes. 

A gold Medal will also be awarded to the best candidate, and a book 
prize to the second. 
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THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN SEYCHELLES * 



The Seychelles, which were for some tame the residence of General lutrodacti^ 
Gk>rdon and identified by him on account of their beauty as the Garden 
of Eden, are believed to have been discovered by a Portuguese sailor 
in 1505. They were for a long period the home o| pirates, who preyed 
upon the East Indian commerce. In 1743 the Governor of Mauritius 
took possession of t^em in the name of the King of France. During 
the revolutionary wars the island was captured by the English, and in 
1806 was made a dependency of Mauritius. This connection subsisted 
under varying conditions till 1880, when an Order-in-Coundi was 
passed creating the office of Administrator and nominating an Execu- 
tive and Legislative Council. The separation of the two colonies was 
finally completed in 1903, when Seychelles was for the first time 
administered by a Governor of its own. 

The system of Primary Education dates from the year 1873, 
when a Board of Education was formed, consisting of the members 
of the Board of Civil Coinmissioners ; and the Chief Civil Com- 
missioner, subject to the approval of the Governor of Mauritius, 
could appoint an Inspector of Schools. 

This Board was empowered to make rules for the examination 
of teachers, and for the rates of salaries to be paid to the teachers. 

Schools were divided into two classes : — (a) Schools established 
by the Grovemment, and to be maintained entirely at the expense 
of the GrOvemment; (b) assisted schools established by local 
managers, and to which aid should be granted from the public 
funds. 

Direct religious teaching was forbidden in any Government 
school, but any minister of religion had the right of giving reUgious 
instruction to children of the same religious denomination as him- 
self at such times as the Inspector of Schools approved. 

Assisted schools were entitled ivom the public funds tiO grants of 
money for providing school-houses and furniture, and for supple- 
menting the salaries of teachers. 

The remuneration consisted of (a) a fixed salary, according to 
the class of certificate approved by the Board ; (b) a result grant ; 
(c) an average attendance grant. 

Local managers of assisted schools were responsible for one- 
fourth of the remuneration of the teachers and of other expenses 
of the schools imder their management. 

* Reports on the Examination of Grant-in-Aid Schools in Seychelles 
can be seen at the Board of .Education Library, St. Stephen's House, 
Cannon Row, Whitehall, London, S.W. 
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tion. 



Fiaancc 



Under Seychellee Regulation No. 4 of 1883 the Inspector of 
Schools was appointed ex officio a member of the Board of Education. 

This Regulation, as well as Regulation No. 2 of 1873, has now 
been repealed, and in November, 1900, Ordinance No. 30 — an 
Ordinance to make better provision for the promotion of education 
in the Seychelles Islands — passed the Legislative (Council. 

The introduction of this Ordinance was much needed, and there 
is no doubt that the condition of education at present existent in 
Seychelles will be materially benefited thereby. 

Under the new Education Ordinance (see Appendix A) the 
Board of Education no longer consists of the members of the 
Legislative Council, J^ut of the Administrator in Executive Coimcil. 
Pnwiaion is also made for the estal)lishment of an Education Com- 
mittee for the pur|X)se of advising on all questions connected with 
education. This Committee has already been constituted, and 
has done much useful work, the most important being the framing 
of Regulations for Grant-in-Aid Schools \mder Section 3 of the 
Ordinance. These Regulations have been approved by the Board 
of Education, and will come into operation on June 1st, 1902 (see 
Appendix B). 

The following Regulations have also been approved by the 
Board : — (a) Greneral Regulations for the Seychelles Scholarships 

xmder Chapter IV. of the Education Ordinance. 
(See Appendix D.) 
(h) Regulations for the Victoria School under Section 3 
of the Education Ordinance.* 

The central administration of education is vested under Ordi- 
nance No. 30 of 1900 in the Board of Education, which is con- 
stituted as follows : — 

The Administrator, President. 
The Legal Adviser and Crown Prosecutor. 
The Treasurer and Collector of Customs. 
The Auditor and Inspector of Schools. 
Such Board is termed by law The Administrator in Executive 
Council. 

There is an Education Committee, composed of ten members. 
Decisions arrived at by this Committee are not final, but must be 
submitted to the Board of Education for final approval. 

The only other local authorities which exist are the two Managers 
of the Grant-in-aid schools, namely, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
and the Civil Chaplain. These two gentlemen are responsible to 
the Board of Education for the good management and control 
of schools receiving Grants-in-aid from the Government. 

The total amoimt provided in the Estimates of 1902 for Educa- 
tion is Rs.23,528. Of this sum Rs. 12,000 are set aside for the 
payment of Grant-in-aid schools of Primary Education. The 
schools participating in this grant are those of the Roman Catholic 



* These can be seen at the Board of Education Library, St. Stephen's 
House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, London, S.W. 
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Mission and of the Church of England. The balance of the amount 
voted provides for the following expenditure : — 

(a) The pajrment of the Inspector of Schools' salary. 

(b) The maintenance of the staflf of Victoria School and of 

the Infant School, which serves as a feeder to the former 
establishment, and the supply of school furniture and 
books. 

(c) The payment of two scholarships of the value of Rs.COO 

a year each, tenable for three years, and of passage monciy 
for the winners thereof, 
(rf) The purchase of books for Grant-in-aid schools. 

It is difficult to state with any certainty how far voluntary 
subscriptions or other pecuniary assistance contribute towards the 
maintenance of the Roman Catholic schools. 

The Church of England schools arc assisted by the Mauritius 
Diocesan Society, the Christian Faith Society, and by voluntary 
subscriptions. The total amount derived from these sources is 
Rs.2,400 a year. 

There are three schools in the Seychelles Islands where fees are Fees, 
paid, viz., St. Louis College, which is under the control of the 
Frferes Maristes, the Convent, which is under the control of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph de Climy, and Victoria School. The usual 
fee for instruction in the Roman CathoUc institutions is Rs.4 per 
month. The amount of school fees estimated to be derived from 
Victoria School during 1902 is Rs.900. The fees in the Paying 
Branch are Rs.2 per month for the 1st and Ilnd classes, and Rs.3 
per month for the Vth, Vlth and Vllth Standards. In the case 
of brothers a reduction of 25 per cent, on the monthly fee of 
each pupil is allowed. 

When the census of 1891 was taken there were 1,731 children Education 
attending school out of a total population of 16,440. From these StfttUtioa. 
numbers it will be seen that 10*5 per cent, of the population of 
the Seychelles Islands were receiving education. The census 
returns of 1901 are not yet in print ; but the Census Commissioner 
informs me that there are 1,358 males and 1,470 females, making 
a total of 2,828, who are attending schools and receiving private 
instruction, out of a total population of 19,237. The percentage, 
therefore, of the present population which is receiving instruction 
is 14*7. 

As education is not compulsory, there are consequently no laws Edacation 
for enforcing school attendance. ^^t Compi 

It is difficult to state with accuracy the number of existing ^' 
private schools wholly imconnected with the Government, and Private 
therefore outside the public school system. It may with safety be ^ 
said that the nimiber does not exceed five, and that the kind of 
instruction imparted is of a very elementary nature. The only 
private schools that exist in Seychelles to my knowledge are as 
follows : — a Roman Catholic school at Port Gland, Mah^, another 
Roman Catholic school at Baic St. Anne, Praslin Island, and a lay 
aohool at La Digue Island 
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tioD. The inspectioii of all the Grant-m-aid schools and of tiie Victoria 
School is carried out by the Government Inspector once a year 
for the purpose of conducting the annual examinations and of 
fixing the amoimt of grant earned by each school. 

The time when, and the manner in which, such inspection is to 
be made are governed by the regulations formed under Ordinance 
No. 30 of 1900. 

The'^number of schools at present recognised by the Board of 
Education is twenty-seven. As the office of Inspector of Schools 
is combined with that of Auditor, it has been very rarely found 
possible to pay any surprise visits to the schools. 

re. Certificated teachers only are recognised by the Grovemment 

in the Grant-in-aid schools. The scale of their pa}anent and the 
various classes of certificates are fixed by the Regulations for 
Grant-in-Aid Schools, framed under Ordinance No. 30 of 1900. 
(See Appendix B.) 

There is no traming college for teachers in Seychelles. All the 
teachers of the Roman Catholic schools, excepting the one in charge 
of Takamaka School, who is a lay female teacher, and those at 
St. Louis College, who belong to the Order of Freres Maristes, are 
Sisters of the Order of St. Joseph de Climy, and come from Europe 
— the majority of them from !FVance. 
Nor does there exist in the Seychelles Islands any regular system 

'^ of pupil teachers or of apprentice teachers. Pupil teachers are, 
however, employed at Victoria School and at St. Paul's School, 
Victoria ; but there is no syllabus of a pupil teacher course regulat- 
ing their examination. Nor are those pupil teachers, who are so 
employed, paid by the Government, excepting in the case of Victoria 
School, where provision is made for the salaries of four monitors at 
the rate of Rs.180 each per anniun, rising by yearly instalments 
of Rs.GO to Rs.480 per anniun. 

The number of male teachers (exclusive of the staff of Victoria 
School, consisting of three masters, and of the staff of Victoria 
Infant School, consisting of a mistress only) who are recognised by 
the Board of Education, is eight ; and the nimiber of women 
teachers recognised by the Board is thirty-nine. 

,g The only pensionable appotkitments in the Education Department 

are those of the Inspector of Schools, and of the masters of Victoria 
School. 

Qj, Religious teaching does not form part of the instruction to be 

tion. given in the Government schools ; but a minister of religion can 
give religious instruction to the children of the religious denomina- 
tion to which such minister belongs, at such times and places as 
may be agreed upon between him and the head teachers. Such 
instruction is given daily to the pupils of the Grant-in-aid schools 
by priests of their respective denominations. At the Victoria 
School the pupils are sent to the Church of England and to the 
Roman Catholic Church twice a week for religious instruction. 

Singing, as a subject of instruction, is not recognised by the 
Education Department. In most schools, however, it forms a 
regular part of the opening and closing exercises 
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Drawing, as a subject of inslruction, finds no place in the cnrri- Dra^ving. 
culnm of studies for Grant-in-aid schools. It is, however, being taught 
at Victoria School, and at the Paying Branch of St. Louis College. 

Cookery, Laundry work. Lining and Njeedlework of almost Cookery, 
every description are taught in the Convent to thirty-five orphans. 

No provision has as yet been made for manual training and Manual 
instruction in handicrafts or agriculture in connection with the *^°"'^' 
elementary schools. It is, however, proposed to have an annual 
exhibition of school work of all kinds, the regulations for which are 
now in the hands of the Education Committee.* The question of 
introducing a system of manual training, such as carpentry and 
bookbinding, at the Victoria School is also imder the considera- 
tion of the same Committee^ 

There is no regular system for the teaching of drill and the promo- Drilling, 
tion of physical exercise. Nearly all the schools, however, are 
provided with adequate playgroimds, and the children indulge 
in outdoor games of various descriptions. The pupils of the town 
schools take part in such games as football and cricket. 

No arrangements are made in Seychelles for Continuation Schools 
or Classes. 

Schools for the blind, deaf and dumb have not been established, 
there being no such requirements. Nor has any provision been * 

made for defective children, or for children needing special restraint. 
The want of such institutions has not been felt. 

Under Ordinance No. 30 of 1900 regulations have been framed Secondary 
and provision has been made for secondary education. Education 

In the rules which regulate the course of instruction at the fixhibitioi 
Victoria School! provision is made for the award of four 
exhibitions every year, tenable for three years, to the best pupils 
of the Foiuth Standard, entitling the holders to free books and 
free tuition in the upper standards of the Paying Branch. The 
first examination for these exhibitions will be held in July, 1902. 

Provision is also made for an annual examination, open to all boys Scholarshi 
in Seychelles who can satisfy the conditions laid down in the 
regulations (see Appendix D), according to the result of which the 
two best boys will be awarded scholarships of the value of E3.6OO 
per annmn each, tenable for three years, and passage money allow- 
ance, and will be able to continue their studies at the Royal College 
of Mauritius, or at some school in England to be approved by the 
Administrator. The first examination for these scholarships will 
take place in July, 1902. 

The only schools of secondary education are the Victoria School 
and St. Louis College (Paying Branch). The Convent (Paying Branch) 
may also be said to be a school of secondary education for girls. 

* It 18 stated in Colonial Reports, Annual, No. 395. Seychelles. 
Report for 1902 (Cd. 1768) that the first Annual Exhibition of School Work, 
open to the pupils of ail Grant-in-Aid and Private Schools and to those of 
the Victoria School, was successfully held on December 24th, 1902. The 
ezhibitt numbered 315, and thir^-two prizes were awarded. 

t The.-c can be seen at the Board of Education Library, St. Stephen's 
House, Cannon Row, Whitehall London, S.W. (See also Appendix U.) 
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Regulations for the Higher Education of Girls have been 
drafted, and are now in the hands of the Education Com- 
mittee.* 
mical Regulations have been made during 1901 for Apprenticeships as 

nation. Hospital Attendants at the Public Hospital.| The subjects for 
examination are those laid down for the examination of candi- 
dates for admission to the Civil Service as Copyists.f The appren- 
ticeships extend over a period of three years, and the apprentices 
are instructed by the Chief Medical Officer. Their rate of pay is 
Its. 10 a month for the first year, Rs.15 a month for the second 
y(»iir, and Rs.20 a month for the third year. The firet appi^entiee 
was appointed on December 1st, 1901. 
cultural Rules and conditions for Industrial Apprentices at the Botanic 
ruction. gt^tiQn^ Victoria, were drawn up in March, 1901 (see Appendix E). 
Provision is made for a course of agricultural training to be given 
by the Curator of the Botanic Station. An examination for appren-, 
ticeships was held in November last, the subjects of which are the 
same as those laid down for the examination of Copyists. The 
apprenticeship extends over a period of four years, and the course of 
instruction is clearly defined in the regulations annexed. The rates 
of wages are Rs.lO per month for the first year, Rs.15 per month 
for the second year and Rs.20 per month for the third and 
fourth years. The first apprentice was appointed on December 
1st, 1901. 
mercial No school has been specially designed to impart a commercial 
•uction. education. In Victoria School, however, book-keeping and 

commercial arithmetic receive special attention, 
ve There is not really what may be termed a native race in Seychelles, 

(nation, rjij^g general population is a very mixed one. Various races of the 
world may be said to be in one way or another represented in 
Seychelles. The majority of the population consists of the descend- 
ants of old settlers from Mauritius and Reunion, and of African 
immigrants and of liberated slaves. 

The common language is a mixture of the Bourbonese and 
Mauritian patois — a corruption of the French language, 
lusion. The whole system of education has just been i-eorganised ; a 
prominent place has been given to the teaching of the English 
language, and a very important step may be said to have been 
made towards the improvement and progress of the youth m Sey- 
chelles. 

L. 0. CnrrTY, 

5th January, 1902. Insj^ector of Schools. 



* These Hegulations were approved by the Administrator on February 25th, 
1902, and established a system of examinations in four standards (according 
to age). There is also a system of money rewards and book prizes. No 
pupils, however, were presented for the examination announced for December, 
1902. 

t These can be seen at the Board of Education Library. 
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APPENDIX A. 



THE EDUCATION ORDINANCE, 1900. 

An Ordinance enacted by the AdTninistrator of the Seychelles 
IsLanda, with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Council tliereof 

To Make Better Provision for the Promotion of 
Education in the Seychelles Islands. 

7th November, 1900. No. 30, 1900. 

Whereas it is expedient to make better provision for the promotion of Preamble. 
Education in the Seychelles Islands : 

Be it therefore enacted by the Administrator of the Seychelles Islands, Enacting 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof, as follows : clanse. 

I. Powers and Duties op Board and Committee of Education. 

1. The Board of Education, established by Regulation No. 2 of 1873, Creation of 
is hereby abolished, and in lieu thereof there shall be created a Board of Board of 
Education for the Seychelles Islands, which shall consist of the Adminis- Education. 
trator in Executive Council. 

2. It shall be lawful for the Administrator to appoint an Inspector of Inspector of 
Schoob whose salary shall be fixed by the Legislative Council. Schools. 

3. The Board of Education shall have power to frame Regulations in Regulations. 
respect of the following matters, and from time to time to amend or repeal 

the same : — 

(A) With regard to the Victoria School, as to— 

(i.) The conditions for admission, fees payable by the pupils, 
and, generally, the administration and management 
of the said school. 

(ii.) The curriculum of studies. 

(iiL) The prizes for efficiency to be awarded to the pupils, 
and the conditions of competition for such prizes. 

(iv.) The appointment of Examiners to conduct all com- 
petitive examinations among the pupils. 

(v.) The award and tenure of Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
subject to the provisions of this Ordinance so far as 
the Seychelles Scholarships are concerned. 

(vi.) The manner and mode of payment of the Scholarship 
Allowances. 

(B) With regard to Grant-in-Aid Schools, as to— 

(i.) The good government, discipline, and routine work 
of all Grant-in-aid schools. 

(ii.) The attendance required to entitle any school to a grant- 
in-aid. 

(iii.) The standards of attainments in the subjects of instruc- 
tion taught in any school necessary to qualify the 
school to earn a result grant, 

8375 S 
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(iv.) The month of the annual examination of each school 
for a result grant. 

(v.) Generally the conditions under which the annual ex- 
aminations of schools for result grants shall be held. 

(vi.) The qualifications to be required for the issue and 
classification of certificates to teachers, the cancellation, 
suspension or reduction of such certificates, and 
generally, the punishment of teadiers ioir misbehaviour. 

(vii.) The sufficiency of school-house acconmiodation, furni- 
ture and apparatus, and the admission and attendance 
of scholars. 

(viii.) The scale of salaries to be allowed to teachers according 
to the class of certificates held by them. 

(ix.) The scale of attendance- and result* grants to be paid 
to managers of schoob for the attendance of scholars 
and for their satisfactory examination in the prescribed 
standards. 

(x.) The manner in which, and the conditions under which, 
all salaries and attendance and result grants are to 
be paid. 

(xi.) A system of industrial education for primary schools. 

Rdncation 4. (l) There shall be established a Committee to be styled the Education 

Coiiiniittoe. Committee, which shall be composed as follows :— 

(i.) The Judge, Chairman. 

(ii.) The Inspector of Schools. 

(iii.) Tlie Head Master of Victoria School. 

(iv.) The following members appointed by the Administrator in the 
month of December in every year : — 

(a) Four members chosen by the Administrator himself, 
two of whom may respectively be the Bishop of 
Victoria and the Civil Chaplain. 

(h) Two members on the nomination of the Bishop. 

(f) One menilx»r on the nomination of the Civil Chaplain. 

(2) Tlic Head Master of Victoria School, or such other person as may 
be appointed by the Administrator, shall act as Secretary to the Education 
Committee. 

(3) The Committee shall be summoned by direction of the Chairman, 
or on written application to the Chairman signed by at least four members 
of the Committee. 

(4) The meetings of the Committee shall be public except on such 
occasions when a majority of the Committee shall otherwise decide. 

(5) Three members of the Committee including the Chairman shall 
form a quorum. In the absence of tlie Chairman the members present 
shall elect a Chairman. The Chairman slmll have a casting as well as 
an original vote. 

(6) The Committee shall be held to be legally constituted notwithstanding 
any vacancies therein by death, resignation, or incapacity of any member 
if the number of members be not reduced at any time by such vacancies 
below five : Provided always that every such vacancy may be filled up 
by a person appointed by the Administrator, on the nomination of the 
person who shall have nominated the member whose death, resignation 
or incapacity shall have caused su^h vacancy. 
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(7) In case of failure by the said person to nominate any person to fill 
the vacancy as aforesaid within fifteen days it shall be lawful for the 
Administrator to appoint a person to fill such vacancy without nomination. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Committee to advise upon all questions Duties of 
connected with the education of youth in the Seychelles Islands. Cummittc< 



n. Victoria School. 

6. The Government Undenominational School established at Victoria, Creation c 
Mah^, shall henceforth be called the " Victoria School/' Victoria 

Provided that the Administrator may appoint the Head Master and 
Second Master of the Government Undenominational School to form part 
of the staff of the Victoria School. 

Provided further that the provisions of the Pensions Laws shall continue 
to apply to the Head Master and Second Master of the Government Un- 
denominational School so long as they continue in the service of 
Government. 

7. (l) The Victoria School shall be under the superintendence and staff of V 
direction of a Head Master, to be appointed by the Administrator, at a toria Sclio 
salary to be fixed by the Administrator with the advice and consent of 

the Legislative Council, who shall be the Executive Officer for carrying 
out within such School any provisions of the Eegulations applicable thereto. 

(2) The staff of the Victoria School shall further consist of such Masters ^ 
as may from time to time be appointed by the Administrator at salaries 
to be fixed by the Administrator with the advice and consent of the Legis- 
lative Council. * 

8. Keligious teaching shall not form part of the instruction to be given Religions 
at the Victoria School, but any minister of a Christian religion shall be teaching i 
authorised to give religious instruction to the children of the religious to form pi 
denomination to which such minister belongs, at such times and places ®/ instrnc' 
as may be agreed upon between him and the Head Master. ^*®"* 

9. (1) Education at the Victoria School shall be free up to the Fourth Fees. 
Standard. 

(2) In and after the Fifth Standard all pupils shall pay such fees as 
may be from time to time fixed by the Board of Education under 
Section 3 of this Ordinance. 

(3) Provided that there shall be a paying branch consisting of two Stan- 
dards, the first of which shall include the programme of studies of the 
first and second non-paying Standards and the second of which shall 
include the programme of studies of the third and fourth non-paying 
Standards, which shall be open to all children whose parents are wUling 
to pay for their education. 

(4) The fees in these two Standards shall be fixed by the Board of 
Education. 

10. (1) The sums due for the education of the pupils at the Victoria Uccovcry 
School shall be paid to the Treasurer every month. fees. 

(2) In the event of any such sum not being paid on or before the seventh 
day of the following month, the Treasurer shall give seven clear days 
written notice to the parent, guardian, or surety, whose duty it was to 
pay the said sums, to the effect that if such fees are not paid he will issue 
his warrant to compel payment. Such notice may be served by any member 
of the police force. 

8375. s 2 
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(3) All fees due and left unpaid after the notice aforesaid shall be dealt 
with and summarily recovered as taxes unpaid. . 

(4) A certificate under the signature of the Head Master of the Victoria 
School shall in all cases be primd facie proof of the fact that the fees claimed 
are due, in respect of the pupil therein mentioned, by the parent, guardian 
or surety, as the case may be. 

(5) The Head Master of the Victoria School shall send to the Treasurer 
every month the names of all pupils not entitled to gratuitous education. 

Should the Treasurer report, and it shall be his duty to report, to the 
Administrator that arrears of fees due for any pupil for the period of three 
months have been left unpaid, and that it has not been possible to recover 
the same, the pupil, subject to the provisions of sub-section (6) of this section, 
shall be excluded from the Victoria School. 

(6) The Administrator, in flxecutive Council, shall have the power to 
remit, or extend the time of payment of, any sum due for school fees. 

' HI. Schools of Pbimaky Education. 

litioD. 11. (1) Schools of Primary Education shall be schools already or here- 

after established by local managers, and to which aid shall be contributed 
from the public funds of the Seychelles Islands. 

(*2) These schools shall be called Qrant-in-aid schools. 

ilion of 12. Any school of Primary Education established by any person shall, 
lent of on the recommendation of the Inspector of Schools, approved by the Board 
'* ' of Education, be entitled to be admitted as a Grant-in-aid school if the 
following conditions are fulfilled : — 

(i.) That provision to the satisfaction of the Board of Education be 
made for the regular visitation, management, and control of 
the school by a manager who shall have the power to appoint 
and dismiss the teacher of the school. 

(ii.) That the teacher to be so appointed be approved by the Board 
of Education. 

(iii.) That the average attendance of the school, computed on a period 
of three months next preceding the date of application to be 
admitted as a Grant-in-aid school, be not less than fifteen 
in the country districts, and twenty in the town of Victoria. 

(iv.) That the school be open to all children without distmction of 
religion or race. 

(v.) That no child receive any religious instruction objected to by 
his parent or guardian, or be present while such instruction 
so objected to is given to other children. 

(vi.) That the school be at all times open for inspection. 

ies, and 13. The aid to which Grant-in-aid schools shall be entitled shall con- 
dance sist of : — 

g (i.) A fixed salary to be paid according to the class of certificates held 

by the teachers. 

(ii.) An attendance grant. 

(iii.) A result grant. 

itions of 14. (l) No Grant-in-aid school shall be continued in any locality imless 

nuance the annual daily attendance of the school be not less than fifteen outside 

hools. thg limits of Victoria, and twenty in the town of Victoria, except when, in 

the opinion of the Board of Education, the annual daily attendance has 

fallen below the ^bove figures on fwjcount of some temporary or fortuitous 

cause. 
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(2) Provided that the Grant-in-aid may be withdrawn on the recom- 
mendation of the Inspector of Schools, if any of the conditions mentioned 
in Section 12 (other than condition iii.) are not complied with. 

15. (1) The total amount to be granted in any year for education pur- Payment < 
poses shall be annually fixed by the Legislative Council. grant. 

(2) No school shall receive aid from the public funds of the Seychelles 
Islands until the amount of the aid has been voted by the liCgislative Council. 

IV. SCHOLABSHIPS. 

16. (1) In the month of July of every year there shall l)e held at the Scholaislii 
Victoria School an examination, designated in the Regulations, and open and Lan- 
to all boys in the Seychelles Island^ who shall satisfy the conditions laid reatea. 
down in the Regulations. 

(2) The Administrator shall award, according to the result of such exami- 
nation, to each of the two best boys, who shall be called Laureates, a Scholar- 
ship, which shall be termed a Seychelles Scholarship, of the annual value 
of six hundred rupees, tenable for three years, to enable such Laureates to 
pursue their studies at the Royal College in Mauritius, or in some school 
in England to be approved of by the Administrator. 

(3) Provided that no such Scholarship shall be awarded to a boy whom 
the Administrator in Executive Council shall find unworthy of such 
distinction on account of gross misconduct either as a pupil of the Victoria 
School or otherwise. 

17. Every Laureate shall be entitled to an allowance of one hundred Passage 
rupees, or such other amount as may from time to time be fixed by the allowance 
Administrator with the consent of the Legislative Council, to defray his La^^reatea. 
passage to Mauritius or to England, and to a like sum in payment of his 

return passage to Seychelles at the expiration of the said three years. 

18. Every Laureate shall be entitled to receive his allowance in the Allowance 
form and manner provided for by the Regulations. when and 

V. General. 

19. The following laws are repealed : — Repeal. 
Regulations of the Board of Civil Commissioners : — 

No. 2 of 1873 and No. 4 of 1883. 

Provided that all existing rules made under Regulation No. 2 of 1873, 
not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall remain in operation until they 
have been repealed or replaced by Regulations framed under Section 3 
of this Ordinance. 

20. This Ordinance may be cited as the ** Education Ordinance, 1900." Short title 

21. This Ordinance shall come into force on the day of its publication Coming ini 
in the Government Gazette. force. 

Passed in the Legislative Council this 7th day of November, 1900. 
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APPENDIX B. 



;ure. 



REGULATIONS FOR GRANT-IN-AID SCHOOLS.* 

Framed by the Board of Education under Section 3 of The Education 

Ordirifcnce, 1900. 

I. SCHOOL-BUILDING AND REQUISITES. 

^|, 1. The school 'building and furniture shall satisfy the fdlowing con- 

ing amitlitions, viz. :— 

(1) The grounds adjoining the school-building shall be properly 
drained. 

(2) The building shall be in every part at least nine feet in height 
from the floor to the ceiling or to the point from which the 

f roof springs. 

(a) The roof of the building shall be in shingles or in thatch, or, if in 
corrugated iron, shall be ceiled. 

(4) The floor shall be in any material approved of by the Board of 
Education. 

(5) The building shall afford at least 74 square decimetresf of internal 
area for every pupil in average attendance for the last quarter. 

(6) One-fifth at least of the total wall-surface of the building shall 
consist of doors and windows. 

(7) Boys and girls respectively Jjetween twelve apd fifteen years of 
age attending the same mixed school shall be kept separate from 
each other and shall be provided with distinct sets c^ desks. 

(8) Separate privies sliall be provided as far apart as possible for boys 
and girls^ 

(9) The school furniture shall consist at least of — 

(a) Forms for pupils not using desks. 

(6) Desks and benches affording two feet in length of desk 
space per pupil in average attendance for the last 
quarter. 

, (c) One black-board for at least every twenty pupils in average 

attendance for the last quarter. 

{d) One desk and chair for the teacher's use. 

(c) One clock. 

(/) One hand-bell. 



♦ These can be seen at the Board of Education Library, St. Stephen's 
House, C^annon Row, Whitehall, Loudon, S.W. 
t A decimetre = about 4 inches. 
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II. Certificates and Examination fob Teachers. 

2. (1) Every teacher who receives remuneration from the Education Teaclier ti 
Grant shall be required to hold a certificate of competency from the Board hold certif 
of Education to be obtained as provided for in the next section. cate of coi 

• (2) Provided that holders of first, second and third class certificates 
at the time these Regulations come into force shall respectively be recog- 
nised as holders of first, second and third class certificates under these 
Regulations. 

3. (1) The certificates of competency of teachers shall consist of the Teacherg* 
following classes : — certiiicatei 

(i.) A fourth class certificate, under Schedule A. 

(ii.) A third class certificate, under Schedule B. 

(iii.) A second class certificate, under Schedule C. 

The fourth, third and second class certificates shall be 
awarded to teachers only who shall have qualified them- 
selves for the same in passing successfully the Annual 
Examination under Schedules A, B and C respectively, 
or who shall be otherwise qualified as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

(iv.) A first class certificate, which shall be awarded to the holder 
of a second class certificate after three years of successful teach- 
ing in the Seventh Standard of Schedule D. 

(2) Certificates of capacity as teachers 'in Grant-in-Aid Schools may 
be granted by the Bishop of Mauritius or the Civil Chaplain, and by the 
Bishop of Victoria or his Vicar General, to deaconesses and nuns under the 
control of such Bishops. Teachers so nominated shall be recognised by 
the Board of Education as holding a fourth class certificate under Schedule 
A. 

(3) Candidates, who shall have passed the Junior Cambridge Local 
Examination, or the Higher Standard Examination of the Higher Edu- 
cation of Girls, Mauritius, or who can produce certificates from the Rector 
of the Royal College of Mauritius to the effect that they have obtained 
half the total number of marks at the December Examination of the Middle 
Class of the Royal College, or who haveobtainedany other certificate which 
the Board of Education may consider equivalent, shall be required to pass 
only in School Management in order to obtain a third class certificate under 
Schedule B. 

(4) Candidates who arc holders of the French ** Brevet Elc^mentaire, 
or Brevet de Capacitt^ de Second Ordre," or who have obtained any other 
certificate which the Board of Education may consider equivalent, shall 
be entitled to a third class certificate under Schedule B. 

(5) Candidates who have passed the Senbr Cambridge Local Exami- 
nation or the London University Matriculation Examination, shall be 
awarded a second class certificate on their passing in School Management 
under Schedule C. . 

(6) Candidates, who are members of the Royal College of Preceptors, 
or hdders of the French ** Brevet Sup6rieur de CapacitiJ," or who have 
obtained any other certificate which the Board of Education may con- 
aider equivalent, shall be entitled to a second class certificate under 
Schedule C. 

(7) Ordained priests of Christian denominations shall be qualified for 
a second class certificate on the recommendation of their respective Bbhops, 
provided that the Salary Grant shall only he paid for such time as such 
priests arc actually employed in teaching. 
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(8)'Teacher8 liolding the fourth, third, second and first class certifi- 
cates, from Mauritius shall be recognised as holders of local certificates of 
the same classes respectively. 

Teacher*' 4. (1) The examination for certificates of competency in accordance 

Examination with Schedules A, \\ and C, shall be held annually as ^r as possible in 
when to Ikj the second fortnight of August. 

(2) Except in the French subject, the examination shall be conducted 
in English. 

Date of 5. The Inspector of Schools shall publish a notice in the Government 

Examination Gazette fixing the date of the annual examination for teachers' certificates 

to be adver- three full months before the examination is held, 
tiseii. 

Candidates 6. Intending candidates for teachers* certificates shall send to the 
for Teachers' Inspector of Schools, four weeks before the date fixed for examination, a 
certificates written application stating the class of certificate for which they wish to be 
to f^end in examined, 
wntten 

*PP"''''"""- III. SCHOOI^. 

Schools to he 7. All Grant-in-aid schools shall, at all times during class hours, be 
open to open to visitation by the Inspector of Schools, or any member of the Board 

visitation. of Education, or of the Education Committee. 

Application 8. Every application for a Grant-in-aid to a new school shall be made 
for Grant-in- on [tlic approved] form, duly filled in and srgned by the Manager and 
^^^' addressed to the Inspector of Schools. 

Application 9. No application for a Grant-in-aid to a new school shall be entertained 
for Grant-in- if the conditions referred to in Section 12 of the Education Ordinance, 
Aid when net 1900 are not fulfilled, 
to be enter- 

IV. Nature AND Apportionment OF Grants. 

Apportion- 10. (1) The Grants to which Grant-in-aid schools shall be entitled 

ment of under Section 13 of the Education Ordinance, 1900, shall be apportioned 

Grantin- ^s follows :— 

(i.) A fixed annual salary to be paid to teachers according to the 
class of certificate, viz. : — 

For the First Class Certificate Rs. 250 

Second „ „ 200 

Third „ „ 150 

Fourth „ „ 100 

(ii.) An Attendance Grant, to be paid annually at the fixed rate of 
R.0.50C. per head upon the average daily attendance of the 
school .... provided that the school shall have been open 
at least 200 full days or 400 half days during the twelve 
months preceding the examination. 

(iii.) A Result Grant, to consist of the balance left after paying from 
the sum annually voted under Section 15 of the Education 
Ordinance, 1900» the fixed salaries to teachers in accordance 
with (i.) and the fixed rate of attendance in accordance with 
(ii.), and to be apportioned in the manner specified in Sections 
12, 13 and 14, subject to a proportional reduction in case the 
balance so left as aforesaid be found insufficient to pay the total 
Result Grants. 

(2) No grant whatsoever shall be paid for pupils under five years or 
above fifteen years of age. 



Aid. 
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11. The general Standards of Qassification and Syllabus thereof shaU Syllabiw and 
be those set forth in Schedule D. ffiS^tion 

12. The Result Grant shall be paid in the following proportion for each Proportion of 
pupil passing successfully in the obligatory subjects set forth in Schedule D. u?"^"' 

Standard I Rs. 2 per pupil subjects. 

Standard II. .. .. „ 3 

Standard III 

Standard IV 



Standard V. 
Standard VI. 
Standard VII. 



5 

7 

9 

II 

15 



Standard VIII 20 






13. Pupils obtaining one-half of the aggregate marks for the obligatory Pa% how to 
subjects in any one Standard of Schedule D shall be entitled to a pass, be obtained, 
provided however that they do not fail to obtain at least one-third of the 

marks allotted for either subject. 

No Result Grant shall be paid unless such pass is obtained. 

14. (1) A " Rupee Grant " for each of the optional subjects of Schedule 
D shall be paid in addition for successful pupils therein, provided they have 
obtained in the obligatory subjects the required pass referred to in Section 13. 

(2) A pupil shall be deemed successful in any of the optional subjects 
who shall have obtained one-half of the total marks allotted for such subject. 

15. A pupil who shall have passed successfully in any one standard Resnlt Grant 
shall on no account be presented again in that same standard. not to be paid 

twice for the 
same pupil in 
any one 
V. School Time and Reoisters. standard. 

16. All Grant-in-aid schools shall be opened during five days in the School Week 
week, and the pupils frequenting them shall be taught for at least four uid Holidays, 
hours daily, except during school holidays granted by the manager and 

on Public and Church Holidays. 

17. The school year shall be from the Ist of June to the 3l8t of May of School year, 
the next civil year. 

18. For the purposes of Section 16, the school hours shall be from 9 to 11 School hours, 
a.m., and from 1.30 to 3.30 p.m. 

19. The teacher in charge of every Grant-in-aid school shall keep the Re^sters to 
following registers :— be tept by 

(1) An Admission Register. Teacher. 

(2) An Attendance Register, "The Durham Class Register," in 

which the daily attendances of pupils shall be registered according 
to such directions as the Inspector of Schools may issue from 
time to time. 

(3) A Register of Transfers and Withdrawab. 

(4) A Register of Visitors. 

^\ ^5L£^P"^ ^^^^^ ^^® ^^ ®^®^ ^^^^^ y^rs of age shall be entered Limit of age. 
on the Official Attendance Regbter of a Grant-in-Aid School. 
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VI. Examination of Schools. 

21. (1) There shall be made by the Inspector of Schoob an annual 
examination of the Grant4n-Aid Schoob for the purpose of fixing the 
amount of the Result Grant under Chapter IV. of these Regulations. 

Examination (^) ^^^ itinerary of the annual examination of Grant4n-Aid Schoob 

to be ailver- shall be pubUshed in the Government Gazette fifteen days in advance. 

titMxL 

Allpapibto 22. All pupib whose names shall appear on the Attendance Register 

be presented (except in cases of unavoidable absence) shall bo presented to the Inspector 

6n bamina- q{ Schoob on the annual examination chiy. 
tion day. 

Examination 23. The annual examination shall, as much as possible, be conducted in 
how to be EngUsh in Standards I., IL, III., IV, and V., and, exclusively in Englbh, 
conducted^ in the Sixth and higher Standards. Provided that the examination in 
the French subject shall, when possible, be conducted in French. 

VII. 24, 25, 26.~Tbansfebs of Pupils. 



• • 



\'I1I. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31.— DuTiES AND Responsibilities 
OF Manage&i. 



IX. 32, 33, 34.— Withdrawal and Forfkiture of Grants. 



X. 35, 36. — MlSC^LANEOU . 



Coming into 37. Thcso rogubtions shall como into operation on and after the Ist of June, 
force. 1902, and shall apply to the Annual Examination to bo held in 1903, provided 

that Section 23 shall not bo strictly enforced until the Annual Elxamination 

of 1904. 

Framed by the Board of Education (Administrator in Executive Council) 
under Section 3 B of Ordinance No. 30 of 1900, at a Meeting held on the 
2Cth October, 1901. 
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Schedule D. 



Syllabus for all the Standards for which a Grant-in-aid School is 

entitled to receive a Result Grant. 

(Sections 11, 12, 13.) 



Staxdards 

OK 

Classikicatiox. 



STANDARD I. 



Standard II. 



Standard III. 



Obuoatoby Subjects. 



Standard IV. 



ENOUSU. 



ARITHMEnC. 



Oral. 



Wbittbn. 



Beadbig : The capital 
and tmall letters ui the 
Alphabet froni Reading 
sheets. 



Writhijc:— The Ver- 
tical Writing Copy 
Book No. 1. 

Copy : — Ne%t and 
correct cojty ou slate of 
words of nrom 2 to S 
letters set on Black- 
board. 

Dictation : — Capital 
and small letters ox Uie 
alphabet on slate. 



Spelling and reading, 
leaning of nouns. To 
pick out Nouns from 
Text. Word . building 
as given at end uf book. 

Book : — inmmi>crs's 
Fluent Readers, Ist and 
2nd Primers. 



Writing:— The Ver- 
tical Writing Copy 
Book Not. 1 and i. 

C<«py : — Neat and 
correct copy from Read- 
ing Book on slate. 

Dictation :^On slate, 
from 'Iteading Book 
spelt twice and slowly. 



Quick Spelling and 
intelligent reading. 
Meaning of Nouns and 
Verbs. 

To pick out Nouns 
and Verbs from Text. 
Word-building. 

Book : — Chambers's 
Fluent Readers : In- 
fant Reader. 



Writing :— The Ver- 
tical Writing Copy 
Book Nos. 2 and S. 

Copy : — Neat and 
correct copy from Read- 
ing text on slate or 
paper. 

Dictation :— On slate 
from ReadlTW Book, 
spelt once audslowly. 



Quick Spelling and 
intelligent reading. 
Meaning of Nouns, Ad- 
jectives, and Verbs. 

To pick out Nouns, 
Adjectives, and Verbs 
from Text. Word- 
building. 

Book: — Chambers's 
Fluent Readers: Book 

I. 



Writing:— The Ver- 
tical Writing Copy 
Book Nos. 4 and 5. 

Copy : — Neat and 
correct copy on slate 
or paper from Reading 
Book. 

DicUtion :-0n slate 
from Reading Book 
slowly dictated. 



To read and write num- 
bers up to ao (Notation 
only). 

Addition on slate of num- 
bers up to 20. 

Mkntal ARiTHMrric. 

Addition up to 20 (start- 
ing at any number below 
and increasing by using 
figures I, 2, 3 only). 



To read and write num- 
bers up to 100 (notation 
onlv). 
Addition on slate of 

numbers up to 100. 

Mbntal Arithmetic. 

Addition up to 100 rsUrt- 
ing at any number below 
and incr»uing by using 
figures 1, 2, 3 only). 

Book : Fendlebury's Gra- 
duated Arithmetic, Part I., 
pages 1-12. 



Notatloii : Numbers of 3 
digito. 

Numeration up to 100. 

Addition \ Numbers of 

Subtraction / 3 digits. 

Multiplieation Ubles 2 
to 6. 

Mrrtal ; ARrrHMRic. 

Addition! of numbers up 
to 100 (starting at any 
number below and increas- 
ing by using figures 1 to 
6 only). 

Book : Pendlebury's Gra- 
duated Arithmetic, Part I., 
the whole. 



Notatien and Numera- 
tion of numbers of 4 digits. 

Addition. Subtraction, 
Multiplication of numbers 
of 4 digiU. 

Short division. 

Multiplication tables. 

Mintal Arithmric. 

Addition and subtraction 
to 100 (n:iing figures 1 to lOX 

Book : Pendlebury's Gra- 
duated Arithmetic, Part II. 
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Vartl- ; Notation Mid 1 



uiltifofaiij 



I" 



?l»nt ani Intatll- i WrlCIng : — Vertical Sama u (or Btandanl V. 
gent Reading. Writing Copf Book \ Pliu UDltlpllcltlon and 

To pick oDt aoT of Chf , NoLttandlO. Diililoa (£ ■. rf. aod Ka. 

Kegular Verba (Con- and C\x.\ 

I Jantinn). 

I Fining: — Blmiila Boohi: Pendlahiirj'iarm- 

I Sentanc* with ftcgnUi doued ArtUimeUc. Part 

Verh. HI. (tha whole), and P«rt 

I Dictation (Rapaated IV., panaVTto lia. 
Maion'i Code Stan- \ three tlnee). 
dard Englltb Omamar, I 

p.«ii. 



Vertical RadncUon : Uoavj a 



Sagnlarand Iminitar 

ST4ap*BD VII. Tanlng and AnaljKl*. 

n-iik iv! 

Manone Code SUn- 
dard EnglbhOranimir, 



Part III. 



Bta:(p*KDViii. 



noetit uid bitclll- 


Writlnir; — Vertlral 


RrdnctkHi ol Ra. and 


gmt Raadlni. 
"^Meaning oTl^etltton. 






an.1 Idlomi. 
KcRUlwandlrTegnlai 




WefgM. 


Verba. 


Letter-Wrltlnj. 
Taet E»rcl^ and 






Punnatlonol Wordi. 


ConpoDiul, *" 




UcUtlon (rapaitad 


iDTOlcei and Bllli. 


Book! : Cbamben'i 


t«h»). 


Prartlona: Vulpr and 
Dedmal. Simple Intcreit. 


Book V. 
Meaon-i Cnda XUn- 




dardEi«1l>hUr>nimnr, 




Book! ; Pend If 1,ur>-iO ra- 






the whol« ; a..<t VI.. fat^'n 
IKtoaM;iuT t<. mTiM 
toEIS. 



nipMtor ol Schonla may nac anj other Beading Teit-Booki of aqnal dlfflcnttj. 
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Schedule D,— continued. 



(Section 14.) 



STAVDAEDe 

or 

CLA8BIFXCA- 
TIOH. 



Optional Subjects. 



Becitatior. 



OIOQRAPUT. 



Bistort. 



BUndard I. 



SUndard IT. 



SUndard III. 



1. DIck'i song. 

2. The Star. 

Book : Chambers's 
Infaiit Header. 



1. The Star. 

2. What tlie Little 
Mouse Saw. 

3. Meiry Spring. 

Book : Chsnibers's 
Infant Reader. 



To show on any 
\%all Map the drnw- 
in,; reuresrnting the 
Coast line, an island, 
a river, a mountain, 
a strait, a cape. 



I 



Three pieces taken 
from Chambers's 
Infant Reader at 
the option of the 
Teacher. 



As for Standard II., 
plus : a gulf, a bay, 
a lake, a sea, a pen- 
insula, an isthmus. 

To show on the 
map of tlie world the 
<;«)utinenta, oceans 
and large islands. 



SUndard IV. 



Three pieces taken 
from Chambers's 
Book T. at the op- 
tion of the Teacher. 



Feflnitions of geo- 
graphical terms. 

To show on the 
map of £urui>e the 
position of the 
names mentioned in 
Comwell's Geography 
for Beginners, Nos. 
28, 29. and 82 to 89. 



Standard V. | 



Four pieces taken , 
from Chambers's 
Book II. at the op- ' 
tion of the Teacher. 



To learn defini- 
tions, etc. etc. 

Book : Chambers's 
Geography Manuals 
SUndard IV. 
I To show on the 
' Map of England the 
I names mentioned in 
, Corn well's Geography 
I for Beginners hm. 
I 31 to 41 and pages 19, 
21 and 22. 



The Ancient 
Britons to the 
Saxon line restored. 

Book : Chambers's 
Junior English His- 
tory, pages 1 to 86. 



Fbkkcu. 



NXKDLK^O&I. 



Quick Spelling and 
Reading, neat and 
oorrect copy from 
reading text on slate 
or copy liook. 

Book : Guyau : 
*' J'apprends a lire." 



Fluent and intelli- 
gent reading. Verbs 
avoir and Hre. Die- 
Utt<Hi from Trxt 
Book spelt oDoe and 
slowly. 



Book: 
"Je lis." 



Guyau: 



Beading, DicUtion, 
exerclaea, verba etre 
and avoir. 

Parsing. — Eaav 
simple sentence with 
verb ^tre. Transla- 
tion into Frencb, 
nassagea from Cham- 
bers's Book U. 

Books: Orammaire 
Larive et Fleury— 
Ann^e pr^paratoire 
(the wholel 

Gnyau: AnnteEn- 
fantine de Lecture 
Courante. 



Hemra ing : — A 
child's piuauir , s 
pillow - cas , a 
pocket ha:tUkei- 
chief. 



Hemming and 
Seaming : a child's 
pinafore, a pi >lov- 
case. a ).KK:k«t 
handkcrchii f. 



Hemming, Seam- 
ing, Felling. )Iark- 
ingoncanvra. tew- 
ing (m huUun, 
Straw plaitiii.?. 
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Schedule D. — cmuimted. 



IIDAUMI 
OF 
■HPICA- 
flOV. 



Optional Subjects. 



Rbcitatiok. 



OlOORAPUT. 



lUrd VL 



Five pieces 
taken from Chiuii- 
bera'i Rook III., at 
the option of the 
Teacher. 



Definition of geo- 
gmphical tennt. 

To learn the geo- 
graphy of England, 
Scotland and Ire- 
laud. 

Maps "f England 
and JAahe. 

BtiOK : Cliamf'ers'* 
Oeogrwphy Manuals, 
8t:iudard V. 



andsrd VII. 



FlTe pieces to 
he taken from 
Chamhers's Book 
IV.. at the option 
of the Teaeher. 



«i<wiVnL 



FIt6 piocas to 
ha taken from 
CSiamhen's Book 
v., at the option 
of the Teacher. 



Australia, Canada, 
South African Col- 
onies, India, Ceylon. 
With maps. 

Book : Chambers's 
Geography Manuals, 
SUndard VL 



The British Colo- 
nies and Dependan- 
cies, with maps. 

Book : Chambers's 
Geography Manuals, 
Standard VII. 



UlSTOKY. 



Norman Kings, 
and Honse of 
Plantagenet. 

Book : Chani- 
bers'M Junior Eng- 
lish History, pages 
36 to 70. 



Houses of Lan- 
caster, York, and 
Tudor. 

Book : Cham- 
bers'* Junior Eng- 
lish History, pages 
70 to 106. 



Houses of Stuart 
and Hanoyer. 

Book: Cham- 
ben's Junior Eng- 
lish History, from 
page IOC to end of 



Kbkiiou. 



Beading, Dictation, 
Exercises, Regular 
Verba. 

Parsing : Simple 
sentence with re- 
gular rerb. 

Translation into 
French. p ssages 
from Chambers's 
BookUL 

Books : (irammalre 
Larire et Fleury, lore 
ann^ pages 1 to 101. 

Guyau : Annde pr6- 
psratoire Ue Lecture 
Courante. 



Reading, Dictation. 
EzercisM, Psrsinir : 
Translatioa from 
French into English 
and Tice Tersa pass- 
ages from Chambers's 
BooklV. 

Books : Grammaire 
LariTe et Fleury, l^re 
annte (the whole). 

Guyau : lte« Annte 
de Lecture Courante. 



Reading. Dictation, 
Parsing, Irregular 
Verba, Letter-writ- 
ing. Translation 
from French into 
English and vice 
Tersa, passages fkom 
Chambers's Book V. 

Books: Grammaire 
Lariveet Fleury. l^re 
annte (the whole). 

Nicolas : Lecture 
Morale "Tu 
chef de famille. 



Nkkdliwokk. 



8titching,settins- 
in, gathering, plsln 
daminflr and patch- 
ing , marking on 
linen and canraa. 



The running tuck, 
button-hole stitoh, 
marking on linen, 
cutting out and 
making a pinafore, 
shift, apron, night- 
shirt, night-gown 
or petticoat. 



As in Sttndard 
VI., plus cutting 
out and makimr nn 
ordintry complete 
dress : bodice an«l 
skirt, ooat and 
trousers. 



07&. 
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Schedule II * — Schedule of Studies for the Senior 



KN(;Lisii. 



AuirHMETK- 



S 

X 



Reading, DicUtioii, Planing, 
Analysia, Compoaition, Letter 
Writing, Formation of 
word*. 

Writing : Vertical Series Noe. 
12 and 18. 

Books :— Chambers's Flueiit 
Readers, Book V. (same work 
to be done as in Standard IV.) 

Reeitaiion: Pieces at end of 
book. 

Mason's Stiorter English Gram- 
mar. 



•o 

8 
lb 



Same as for Standard V. 
Writing : Vertical series, Noa. 
18 A 14. 



BOOKS. 

Chambers's Fluent Readers, 
Book VI. (same as for 
Standard v.). 

tUdtmtion : 4 pieces at end of 
book. 

Mason's Shorter English 
Qrammar. 



First four rules. 

Roman system of No- 
UUon, Factors, O.C.M., 
Ii.C.M. ] 

Measures of Money and 
Weight. 

Fractions— Vulgar and 
Decimal, Practice, In- 
voices, Ratio, Propor- 
tion. 



BOOK. 

Pendlebury's Arithmetic, 
pages 1-162 ; 175-197. 



Pendlebury's Arithmetic, 
pages 1-152 ; 160-202 ; 
5»3-2«7. 



•2 



Paraphrasing, Essay, Narration, 
Practice in making abatracta 
at leasons previously read 
out. 



Books. 

MeikleJohn'sEnglish Grammar, 
pp. 8-86. 

I'enuyson's Death of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Reeit€Uion : from Palgrave's 
(•olden Treasury: Part II., 
poems 2, 14, 22, 32. 



Pendlebury's Arithmetic, 
pages 1-162; 160-202; 
262-267 ; 273-294. 



GkotatAlMlV 



British Colonies and 
Posaeaaiona, Uieir acqui- 
aition and growth, with 
Mapa. 



Book. 

Chambera'a Getijrraphy 
Manuals, Standard Vil. 



Mathematical, Physical d' 
Political Geography of 
Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the Colonies. 



Book. 

Comwell's School Geogra- 
phy, pages 1-120. 



Mathematical. Phvaical 
and Political Geography 
of the whole of Europe 
and aa in Standard V. 

Mapa of Europe and M^i^ 



Book. 

Comwell'a School Geogra- 
phy. 



His^nniY. 



The Houses nf Stuart 
and Hanover. 



Book. 

Chambers's Joniiir 
English Histor>. 
page 106 to end «i( 
book. 



The Houses of Tndur 
and Stuart. 



Book. 

Chambers's Senior 
English History. 



The Houses of Stuart 
and Hanovw. 



Book. 

Chambers's Ssoior; 
English HIstoiy. 



Taken from the RagulaUoM 
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nued). 



OF THE ViCrOKIA SCHOOL (PaYINO BrANCH). 



JH* 


Drawing. 


AUiEBRA. 


Science. 


Classical 
Side Only. 


Modern Side 
Only. 


McUtioti, 


Figures and easy 






Latin. 


Paul BeH's First Year 


Verba, 


cuiiibinations 








of Natural Science, 




of the same to 






Stedman's First Latin 


chapter on Plants 




be drawn with 






Reader, Sentences 






Killers, and 






289-383. 


Todhunter's Euclid : 


8. 


Freehand. 






Shorter Latin Primer. 


Definitions, Ac, 
Book I. PrcMMMi- 


Lari?e et 


Klementary Free- 








tions I. to Vlll. 


2me 


fa a n d Exer- 






Accidence and Syntax. 




ees 1-132. 


cises. 






Numerals. 


Book Keeping by 


■ Firit 


Text : New Code 








Single Kntnr:- 
Rea<^ Money Sales 


Leader 


Drawing Books 








Book, Stock Book, 


8S, for 


byC. E. Town. 








Petty Cash Book, 


• 










Oaah Book and Day 




BoolcB 4 and 6. 








Book. 


Dictation. 


Talcing dimen- 


The First four 




Latin. 


Paul Bert's First Year 


Verba. 


sions from n 


Kules. 






of Natural Science. 


Compo 


scale. 






stedman's Easy Latin 


Physics. 


tttv -writ- 








Exercises 1-29. 






Drawing to scale 


BOOKS. 






Todhunter's Euclid: 




a plan or ttgure 






Revised Ijttin Primer, 


l^eflnitiona, Ac, Book 




having marked 


Hall and 




pp. 1 to 111. 


I. Propositions I. to 


Id. 


dimen s i u n a. 
Enlarging and 


Knight's 
Algebra 






XV. 


lArive et 


reducing plane 


(Element- 






Book Keeping by 


ae Aun6e, 


figures to 


ary), pages 1 






Single Entry: — 


224. 


scale. 


to 40. 






Ledger, Waste Hook, 
Balance Sheet, and 


fBtFrench 


Text : New Code 








other books as f<ir 


>aKe« 90- 


Drawing Books 








Stondard V. 


uialation. 


Mos. 6 and 64. 










for VI. 


Same as for Stan- 


The First four 


Paul Bert's 


Latin. 


Todhunter's Euclid : 


rrans- 


(iani VI. plus : 


Roles, use 


Istyearof 




DeHnitioiis,Ac.,Book 


easy \t9A' 




of brackets, 


Natural 


Stedman's Easy Latin 


I. The first 24 pro- 


1 RiiKlish 


Moderately diffi- 


Simple 


Science : 


Exercises 1-69. 


positions. 


:h. Essay. 


cult Exercises 


Equations, 


Physics 








in Freehand. 


Highest Com 


and chem- 


Stedman : Kings of 


Book Keeping by 




to be enlarged 


mou factor, 


Istry. 


Rome (HethuenX 


Double Entry : Casa 


S. 


and reduced 


lowest 






Boole, Office and 




from the ex- 


Common 




Revised Latin Primei^ 


Petty Casii Books, 


Larire et 


amples. 


multiple, 




pp. 1-139 11 1-267. 


Banlring Acoonnt 


ne Ano^, 




elementary 




..1 


Bojk, Bill Book, 




Text. New Code 


fractions. 




Account Sales Book. 




Drawing Books 






«Z.=PQ|OMKTRT.^| r- 


Day, Journal and 


'I First 


N'os. 6, 6^, and 






. ■ - ^ 


Ledger Books. 


El e a d e r. 


1 . 


Book. 




Todhnn tor's •<• Euclid : 




ioend for 








Deflnitions^Ac, Book 




1. 




Hall and 
Knight's 




I., the first 15 pro* 
positions. 




Tlnont 




Elementary 








Book TL 




Algebra , 








tioa. 




pp. 1 to 76. 








loloriaBch 


lOOl. 
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APPENDIX D. 



GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR THE SEYCHELLES SCHOLAR 
SHIPS UNDER CHAPTER IV. OF THE EDUCATION 
ORDINANCE, 1900. 

Conditions ^- The conditions under which candidates shall be allowed to compete 

for admission for the Seychelles Scholarshipe shall be the following : — 
to Examina- (i.) Every candidate shall be a British subject ; 

^^^^' (ii.) Every candidate shall be under fifteen years of age on the 30tb 

of June of the year in which the examination is held ; 
(iii.) Every candidate shall send to the Headmaster of the Victoria 
School an application, with his certificate of birth annexed, 
not later than the 31st of March previous to the examination. 
No application made after that date shall be entertained. 

Subject 2. The Seychelles Scholarships Examination shall be awarded according 

V?^^^T ^f to ^he results of an examination basod upon the course of studies set forth 

hxamina- i^ Schedule II.* for the Seventh Standard of the Victoria School, pro- 

*'°' vided that no candidate shall be allowed to compete at the same time in 

the Classical side and in the Modern side. 

Laureates 3. (1) The Schdarships shall be awarded according to the results of 

must satisfy the Examination, provided that the candidates obtaining the highest 
Examiners, marks shall be in the opinion of the Examiners deserving oif the Scholar- 
ships. 

(2) If on either side there shall be no candidate deserving of a Scholar- 
ship in the opinion of the Examiners, both Scholarships may be 
awarded to candidates on the other side. 

Marks. 4. The marks allotted for the subjects shall be as follows : — 

For the Classical side - - 1,200 marks. 

English 100 

English Dictation and Essay, Letter or Narration - - 100 

English History IftO 

French, including Dictation and Composition - - 150 

Drawing -50 

Geography 150 

Arithmetic 150 

Algebra 75 

Geometry 76 

Science 75 

Latin 125 

Total I,a00 

For the Modern side - - - - 1,200 marks. 

English 100 

English Dictation and Essay, Letter or Narration 100 

English History -- 150 

French, including Dictation and Composition - - 150 

Drawing 50 

Geography 150 

Arithmetic 150 

Algebra 75 

Geometry 100 

Science - - - - 75 

Book-keeping 100 

Total 1,200 

* See Appendix C above. 
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5. (1) The Seychelles Scholarships Examiuation shall be held at the Ezaaiinat 
Victoria School in the first fortnight of the month of July of every year ; where hel< 
the questions shall be set, and the answers of candidates corrected by ^nd by wb 
Examiners appcnnted by the Secretary of the Cambridge Syndicate. condacted 

(2) Provided that in case of need the Board of Education shall be 
empowered to postpone the examination. 

(3) The date of the Examination shall be fixed by the Administrator, 

and a notice of the same shall be published in the Qovernment 
Gazette three weeks at least before the appointed day. 

(4) The first examination for these Schc^arships shall be held in July, 

1902. 

6. The Seychelles Laureates shall proceed to the Boyal College of Hau- Laureates 
Otius or such other place of education in England as shall be approved of proceed to 
by the Administrator, and shall be required to gain such certificates of good Mauritlits 
conduct and progress as are usually awarded to meritorious students. ^ EnftUnc 

7. Every Laureate shall, as a condition of his nomination to a Seychelles Form to U 

Scholarship, make and subscribe an undertaking countersigned by his Hlled by 

father or his lawful guardian in the following form : — laureates 

and re- 

' I, ^ ^ having been selected by His Honour the sponsible 

Administrator for the purpose of completing my Education at party. 

. , ' . • 

at the expense of the Government of Seychelles, do hereby promise that I 

win not, directly or indirectly, apply to 

for any money in addition to the 

Annual Allowance of Bs. 600 made to me for three years by the Seychelles 

Government, and the Allowance for Passage Money to and from Seychelles, 

and abo that I will pursue my studies at such place of Education as may 

be approved of in accordance with the Regulations. 

(Signed) 

On behalf of the above written (my son 

or ward as the case may be), I assent to confirm Uie above undertaking. 

l^ (Signed) I 

Father or Guardian. 

8. The Allowance of Ks. 600 to the Laureates shall be payable either in MoiIa of pi 
Mauritius or in England, in such manner and at such place as may be inent of 
approved of by the Administrator in the case of each Laureatie. allowanee. 

9. Candidates undergoing the examination shall be imder the control of Sub- 
Sub-Examiners to be appointed by the Administrator. Exaniinerfl 

Made by the Board of Ednca^tion (Administrator in Executive CouncO) 
under Ordinance No. 30 of 1900, at a meeting held on the 4th February, 
1901. 
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APPENDIX E. 



RULES AND CONDITIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL APPRENTICES 
AT THE BOTANIC STATION, VICTORIA 



Anniuil 
exauiiuation 
for appren- 
tioeships. 

SnbjectB of 
examination. 

Certifieates 
of eonduet 
and health. 

Age of 
candidates. 

Duration of 

apjprentitie- 

snipe. 

Dismiasal. 



Hoonof 
laboor. 

Work. 



Rates of 
wage«. 



Absence. 
Illness. 



Injuries at 
work. 



1. In January of every year an examination will be held for two appren- 
ticeships at the Botanic Station open to the youth of Seychelles. 



2. The subjects of examination will be those laid down for the exami- 
nation of candidates for admission to the Civil Service as Copyists. 

3. Candidates for examination will be required to produce two certi- 
ficates of good conduct from well-known persons, and a medical certificate 
that they are physically fit for employment as apprentices. 

4. Candidates must not be less than fourteen years or more than sixteen 
years of age on the Ist January of the year in which the examination 
takes place. 

5. The apprenticeship will extend over a period of four years. 

6. Inefficient apprentices, or those who misconduct themselves, may be 
dismissed at any time by the Administrator on the report of the Curator 
of the Botanic Station. 

7. The hours of labour will be 6.30 to 9.30 a.m., and 11.30 a.m. to 4.30 
p.m. 

8. Apprentices will be required to perform whatever work may be directed 
by the Curator, but, genenUly speaking, they will be taught the following 
duties : — • 

First Year. — ^Handluig the ordinary implements used in digging, 
harrowing, sowing, planting, etc., preparing seil, and trimming 
and cutting trees, hedges, etc. 

Second and Third Years. — In addition to the above, the preparation 
of manure, potting, grafting, pruning, and laying out beds, 
and the organs of plants. 

Fourth Year. — Classification of plants, laying out of grounds and 
forestry. 

9. The following will be the rates of wages : — 

First Year Rs. 10 per mensem 

Second Year 16 „ „ 

Third Year 20 „ „ 

Fourth Year 20 „ „ 

10. Apprentices will receive wages only for the days on which they work , 
but no reduction will be made in respect of Sundays or Public Holidays. 

11. In case of illness, certified by a medical practiticmer, apprentices will 
draw half-pay during such period of their absence as the Aaministrator, 
on the recommendation of the Curator, may decide. 

12. In the event of apprentices being absent owing to any injury received 
whilst at work, the Administrator may authorise their drawing full pay 
for such period as the Curator may recommend, or as the circumstances 
of the case appear to justify. 

E. B. SWEET-ESCOTT, 

7th March, 1901. Administrator, 
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APPENDIX Al. 

THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE BASEL MISSION 

ON THE GOLD COAST: 

Its Method in Cobibining Industrial and Manual Training 
with other influences indispensable to the foriilation 
OF THE Character of the Native Race. 



I. Introduction. 

Education has always been a difficult problem with regard to 
the African tribes, considering the degraded state of minds based 
upon heathenism and the low state of civilization. The condition 
of the people to be educated being such it will be universally acknow- 
ledged that a mere imparting of knowledge and literary training 
will not be sufficient, but that there must be combined with it a 
training in useful industries, a most energetic influence on the 
character and a decisive work upon the will of the natives. 

The Basel Missionaries on the Oold Coast, being fully aware of 
this fact, have from the beginning dealt with these educational 
questions in various ways : 

I. In making a simple and limited mode of manual work, chiefly 
agriculture, compulsory in all their Elementary Schools up to 
Standard m. 

n. In adding other industrial and technical instruction to agri- 
culture in their higher Central Schools comprising the Standards 
rV.-Vn., as well as in their two Training Schools for catechists 
and teachers. 

m. In training nearly all the girls attending the standard classes 
of the Elementary Schools, but especially those in their Boarding 
Schools for Girls, in needlework and the different branches of 
domestic economy. 

IV. In making expensive experiments in establishing an Agri- 
cultural School on the mountains of Akuapem, now discontinued, 
and in erecting a still flourishing workshop for carpentry, joinery, 
and smithwork on the Coast. 

V. In establishing Mission stations with solid mission houses, 
airy and well-ventilated schoolrooms and teachera' houses in the 
centres of the inland provinces, each of these stations being nn 
object lesson on the usefulness of all kinds of handicraft, an example 
of a higher mode of Uving, and a triumph of civilization amidst the 
heathcnoish barbarism. 

VI. In giving a sound education — ^the instruction throughout 
all the Basel Mission Schools being based upon the culture of the 
native language— apt to influence and raise the great mass of the 
people. 
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11. 

Agricultural Work Done l\ thk Ijower Schools up to 

Standard HI. 

In all the lower sehools of the Basel Mission some agricultural 
work connected with the school is compulsory. A smaller or 
larger piece of land belonging to the school or to the Basel Mission 
Christian community of the place is cleared and cultivated with 
one or two or three of the following plants : coffee, cocoa, arrow- 
root, cassada, colanut, rubber, sissal-hemp, etc. The further 
manual work done consists in watering, weeding, replanting and 
fencing in the plantation. In the case of coffee and cocoa the fruit 
is prepared through all its stages until fit for sale or export. The 
preparation of the coffee, which till recently was the chief product 
of the school plantations, caiises, as there are no machines in use 
in these small schools, not a little trouble. The berries are plucked, 
dried, and by beating them in wooden mortars, husked, dried again 
and selected. 

The Basel Mission Elementary School at Akropong had, in 1888, 
1,000 coffee trees on their plantation, and earned 600 lbs. of coffee ; 
other smaller schools have 300 to 600 trees on their platitatidns. 
Things which threaten to be fatal to the good result of thifr si^- 
cultural work are : 

a. The exceedingly low price paid for coffee on the markfii in 
recent years. 

b. The lack of other means of transport tcl the Coast besides 
carriers ; therefore the further away from' the Coast, the Jiess the 
cultivation of coffee will pay. 

c. The fact that for some years past the coffee trees in large 
districts of the Colony have been subject to damage by insects. 

Cassada and arrowroot are dried and ground on small perforated 
tin plates (taken from provision and kerosene tins) and worked 
into starch and powdered arrowroot, fit for washing and cooking 
purposes. At the Basel Mission Boarding School at Christiansborg 
(on the Coast), the preparation of isitarch from cassada has become 
an ikidustrial branch, ti^orked in a systematic wayl);^ simple tnacbines 
constructed in the Basel Mission workshop, lliough this home- 
made starch cannot compete with Colman's starch in purity 4nd 
efficiency^ yet it is gladly bought by the native population for^wash- 
ing purixwes. The newly introduced plants — ^roMwr^ colanut and 
si^al^emp have not yet reached the stage of being ^Bude into 
articles for use or sale. r. .. * ; i .)Uf.i . *.*, ■•. r j- hv 

In some schools weaving of mats, baskets and caps iSitau^, 
but in nO' systematic way and without any industrial ;SCope.^ ; 

Though in smaller schools distant from an .Europstuof StatiaQ» 
where the superintendence of the manager canno^.l;^ rtnifAr 
exercised, the agricultural work is of a very limited and^siini4p 
character, and not very systematically done, as there is seldom 
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proper tilling and manuring of the ground or dressing of the trees, 
yet with a little care and attention on the part of the teacher 
such school plantations will be a kmd of model plantation, so far as 
the work goes, for the surrounding native popidation. In proof of 
this only two points need be mentioned : 

a. B^ore setting out the plants a deep hole is made and filled 
with vegetable mould taken from virgin soil, a thing utterly 
neglected in the plantations of the common natives. 

b. The plants are set out in regular lines at proper distance 
from each other, whilst the natives in foolish greediness, wishing 
to get as much as possible in the shortest time, let their plants grow 
thickly bushed together. . 

And there is no doubt that in the province of Akuapem the 
example given by the Basel Mismon in its school plantation at 
Akropong was imitated by the natives, and coffee extensively 
grown until the insects began to destroy the trees, and the low 
price paid for coffee made most of the natives discontinue the 
cultivation of it, and try the new product--cocoa. Besides the 
good example given to the natives, the work on the school planta- 
tion is of great benefit to the pupils themselves, as : 

a. After the mental work done in the schoolroom, the working 
on the plantation affords a healthful physical exercise. 

b. It prevents the children from loimging about and idling away 
their time after school, giving them at the same time not only a 
lesson on the value of time, but also on the dignity of labour. 



m. 

Ths Industrial Wobk done in the Higher Schools (Standards 

IV.-Vn.) OF THE Baesl Mission. 

The six Higher Schools of the Basel Mission, called Middle 
(Grammar) Schools, are all Boarding Schools under direct Euro- 
pean superintendence, therefore the attendance in these schools is 
very regular, the instruction effective, and the discipline very 
strict. 

Schools in such a favourable position ought to be able to do some- 
thing good in industrial work, too. 

a. In agriculture the same plants as in the Elementary Schools 
are cultivated, viz., coffee, cocoa, colanut, sissal-hemp, rubber, 
cassada. But imder the eyes of the European Superintendent 
— ^though no object-lessons are as yet given upon the plants culti- 
vated-^ work is done systematically and according to a plan. 
The area under cultivation is much larger than in the Elementary 
Schools ; for instance, at Akropong, two acres, at Begoro, four acres 
of ground ; at the latter plade the crops produced the sum of 
£10 10s.. 6d. in the year ISOS, which was spent in buying a husking 
machine ; at Akropong, till lately, an old linaobine for winnowing 
was used. 
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b. Though there are no technioal classes with special masters 
attached to these schools, yet a great deal of industrial work is 
done in addition to agriculture, as : 

1. Masonry, i.e., paving of gutters; every kind of work 
in swish, as swish walls ; brick-making, whitewashing ; even 
small stone walls, as foundation for swiiah walls, were erected 
by the scholars ; breaking and hewing of stones, etc. 

2. Carpentiy of a limited character, as planing boards, 
joining of forms, etc., wood carving; etc. 

3. Bookbinding, especially at Akropong, which, five years 
ago, was awarded the first prize at the annual exhibition. 

4. Weaving of mats, baskets, sunshades, etc. As there is 
great difficulty in getting special masters for such dififerent 
kinds of work, the principals of these schools themselves* being 
mostly men of different practical attdnments, teach 
the boys, and if that be not the case, by some kind of tradition 
the above-mentioned manual attainments are kept up by the 
elder scholars. 

How far this manual work will have a lasting influence upon 
the character of the scholars is difficult to say. The hope which 
one of the School Inspectors had in proposing technical classes 
at the Government School at Accra, that such technical instruction 
would induce scholars who had passed Standard V. to aj^pi-en- 
tice themselves for a period of three years at least, in order to become 
workmen in the Public Works Department, will, we are afraid, 
meet with sad disappointment. There is a distaste for anything 
savouring of labour among the upper standard boys, who think that 
to l)e a scholar is to be a gentleman, and to be a gentleman pre- 
cludes the possibility of gaining a hvelihood except by the pen. 
Therefore it was and will be alwajrs an exception to the rule when 
a boy who has passed Standard V. makes up his mind to learn 
a handicraft, as smitli or carpenter. As the Basel Mission Schools 
with higher standards were established with the primary aim of 
serving as preparatory schools for the Training Schools for Teachers 
and Catechists, it is not our aim to prepare the pupils for a trade, 
but we are pleased that the great mass of the pupils of these Higher 
Schools (with the exception of the Grammar School at Christians- 
borg) wish to enter the Mission service as catechists and teachers. 
The industrial instruction given in these schools has therefore 
moetlv an educational value, i.e, : 

1. As the pupils have six daily lessons, and have to study at least 
two to three hours in the class-rooms under superintendence, two 
hours' healthful exercise in manual work daily is of great physical 
benefit. 

2. The time-table thus leaving for the days from Monday till 
Friday, only two hours' leisure time in a day, gives the pupils a good 
lesson on the value and right use of time. 

3. All scholars from the first to the last are compelled to do 
any manual work shown to them, even less agreeable tas!vs, as 
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carrying of stones and making of swish, by working the ground 
with the bare feet, and thus are kept as much as possible in 
humbleness and strict obedience, and taught that labour is no 
disgrace even for a high standard boy. 

4. Lastly, even as teachers and catechists, these practical acquire- 
ments will be of good use to them. 

Even in the two Training Schools for teachers and catechists 
nobody is exempted from manual work, which is done for one hour 
ijvery day, and is nearly the same as in the Middle Schools. 

IV. 
Training of Girls in. Needlework and Domestic Economy. 

In the larger Elementary Schools, reaching as far as Standard 
in., and even in some with only Standard I., instruction in ele- 
mentary needlework is given, generally under the superintendence 
of the wife of the head teacher. Though even in these smaller 
schools very good results ai'e achieved, yet a more lasting influence 
upon the character of the girls is obtained in the Basel Mission 
Boarding Schools for Girls. In these schools, under the direct 
superintendence of a European lady, the girls get a Christian 
training of such a kind as to lit them to be useful wives and mothers 
at a future day ; they are trained especially with a view to their 
becoming wives of the teachers, catechists, and other better 
situated members of the Basel Mission comnjunity. Therefore : 

a. Sewing is here of really an industrial and therefore useful 
character. At the yearly visit of the Inspector, as well as at the 
annual exhibition at Accra, the needlework done in these schools 
is publicly exhibited, and includes a useful variety, from the joining 
of pieces to the cutting out and making up of shirts, short frocks, 
and drawers, pillow-cases, babies' garments and bibs, socks, 
stockings, antimacassars, etc. ; even various samples of lace work. 
The verdict on this kind of work, pronoimced by the (Government 
School Inspector at his annual visit to one of these schools, was : 
" Needlework, as usual, is excellent." 

2. Domestic Economy, as far as it is taught, is only an improved 
form of what the natives require in ordinary life, but we think 
this is an useful step in the right direction. The girls are trained 
in the habits of cleanliness, order, and practical utility bearing on 
home life ; they receive instruction in washing, starching, ironing, 
mending, darning and house-cleaning ; they cook their own food, 
and some are actually trained in European cookery of the plainer 
kind ; indeed, they are practically and well taught. 

V. 

Agricultural and Industrial Schools 

The Basel Mission, recognising the fact that industrial train- 
ing is a most important factor in the education of a heathen, 
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un-civilised nation, tried to -exercise an every-day influence on the 
people, making the spade and other instruments go hand-in-hand 
with the Bible. 

a. At the beginning of the Mission on the nK)untains of Akuapem, 
an agricultural school for native youths under a European agent 
was established at Akropong. In connection with this school, 
very expensive experiments were made in oi'der to introduce 
European methods of cultivation. Horses, mules, asses and 
cattle were brought from the Canary Islands, the plough and 
spade were used for tilling the ground instead of the native hoe, 
cutlass and mattock ; and every effort made to get greater facilities 
of transport by carriages. Very costly attempts were made to 
introduce other than native products, as coffee, cotton and tobacco ; 
for the latter, a large drying hall was erected at Akropong ; again, 
trials were made with different kinds of grain, vegetables and fruit 
trees ; a beautiful alley of mango and orange trees at Akropong 
still gives evidence of those admirable exertions (from 1857-1878) 
of the Mission. After a twenty years' costly and laborious struggle 
to make this great agricultural enterprise succeed and pay, it 
had to be given up, from the following reasons :— 

1. The natives had no perseverance or spirit of enterprise, 
and preferred their easy and traditional way of agriculture 
to new painstaking efforts, considering any haitl labour a 
disgrace for a free man. 

2. Political friction and hostilities between the tribes on 
the Gold Coast frustrated the consolidation of this peaceful 
work. 

3. Frequent deaths of the Eiux)pean agents made the 
Society shrink from risking more valuable lives. 

Yet this admirable work was not discontinued without leaving 
a lasting mark on the country : the cultivation of coffee was taken 
up by many natives, and mitil recently many acres of ground were 
covered with coffee trees ; and only the low price paid for it, 
as a result of foreign competition, caused many to plant cocoa 
instead of coffee. 

b. Besides agriculture, other trades were taken up by the Basel 
Mission, as : — 

Book-binding, shoemaking, straw-plaiting, etc., under the super- 
mtendence of lay-missionaries. Two of these heroic &nd self- 
denying men built the first road into the interior, leading 
from the coast to the foot of the Akuapem mountain, winding up 
the moimtain to Aburi, and from there over hills and yalleys, 
crossing many rivulets, to Akropong and Odumase, a distaiice of 
about forty-five miles. This was done from 1850-1860. 'Hioughthe 
Government granted some pecuniary help, the greater part of 
this expensive work was borne by tte Mission. 

c. Another industrial establishment which still exists, and is quite 
unique on the whole coast, is the Basel Mission Works, at C^iris- 
tianBborg,on the coast near Accra, where carpenters, wheelwrights 
and blacksmiths are trained to do very g«od work, not only all 
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along the Gold Coast, but also down to the rivers, and the Congo 
Free State. Ilijs establishment, which for many years had to fight 
for its very existence, and required heavy contributions from the 
Mission for its upkeep, now seems to be enjoying better days ; not 
only does it pay, but it is nowadays generally appreciated, and its 
eminent usefuhiess acknowledged everywhere. And well does it 
deserve its success. The Basel Mission works are superintended by 
two European managers, one of them an expert in every kind of iron 
work, and the other a professional worker in wood. The work- 
shops are airy and well-ventilated, and equipped with every necessary 
apparatus, possessing not less than eleven machines for iron, 
wood and turneiy work. 

There are at present six skilled labourers and twenty-four 
apprentices employed. The manager in ironwork, who looks back 
upon an expeiience of fifteen years, has seen more than 160 young 
men apprenticed in this establishment during this period; two- 
thirds of whom were pupils in the ironwork department, and 
one-third in joinery and tumeiy work. It is true that, before 
1890, many of these apprentices, after one or one and a-half years' 
stay in the workshops wilfully left, thinking themselves already 
" masters of arts," or at least considering what they had learned 
enough to seek their fortune elsewhere as independent 
workmen. Since 1890, when the Basel Mission Works were 
reorganized, the apprentices have had to sign a bond, by which they 
promise to continue their studies for a period of three years, and 
deposit £4 as security, which is returned after the completion of the 
term of three years' apprenticeship, but if the apprentice leaves 
before the completion of the term, or if he is discharged on 
account of disobedience or misconduct, this sum is forfeited. 

The workshops b^g now in a better financial position, 
and having a good internal organization, the great and good 
work d(me in this institution is patent to everybody. A young 
man who has finished his three years' apprenticeship there will 
be sure to be appreciated wherever he works ; thei« is only one 
voice of praise for workmen trained in the Basel Mission 
Works from Sierra Leone to the Congo riv^, on board of the 
steamers as well as in the factories along the coast, where there are 
railways, or on military expeditions. Lately a gentleman saw 
a workman, returning from the Congo Free State, deposit £250 
with the purser on board a steamer ; this man had- learned his 
trade in the Basel Mission Works, at Christiansborg, and had 
earned the above-mentioned sum in a comparatively short time. 
These good results are based on the following points ; 

1. Tlie managers are skilful, energetic men, devoting all their 
time and strength to the work. 

2. The instruction given ia these well-equipped shops is solid* 
ihoro)igh and well gnulsd, from making a key* to the repair of 
steam engines, from making a simple box, to the construction 
p|,gQ-Q4^ (a carriage with two wheels and springs* drawn by 
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native servants), gigs and dog-carts, trucks of two and four wheels 
of the greatest solidity and strength. In the year 1901, not less 
than sixty of these different carriages were constructed and sold. 

3. The superficial and shallow character of the natives, who want 
to earn money and to get a good living as quiddy and as easily as 
possible without earnest labour and due perseverance, is 
greatly influenced for good in these shops, as the apprentices, 
under direct European superintendence, have to work patiently 
and diligently for three full years; being constantly corrected 
and pushed forward, and by word and example taught to strive 
after thoroughness. 

4. By stem discipline, requiring the strictest obedience, they are 
trained in habits of punctuality and order. 

5. The managers also try to influence their apprentices and 
workmen religiously — ^morning prayers before the beginning of 
the day's work being compulsory for all — and to implant into them 
the sense of honesty and truthfulness. 

Indeed, the Basel Mission Works at Christiansborg are an insti- 
tution, the value of which for the whole West Coast cannot be too 
highly estimated. The Basel Mission has never received the least sub- 
sidy from the Colonial Government, but has from its own exertions, 
and of its own accord, supplied the Public Works Department with 
its best native servants, and greatly promoted civilization on the 
whole coast. This, our glory, shall not be taken away from us. 

VI. 

The Estabushment of Mission Stations in the Intsriob. 

The Basel missionaries, when advancing into the inland provinces 
—Akuapem, Krobo, Akyem, Okwao, Asante — ^had to build their 
own houses. They came to Africa with the intention of doing the 
work of evangelisifttion and civilisation amongst the Negro tribes 
for life, i.e., to live amongst the natives for a niunber of 
years (on an average, five years) before going on furlough, and to 
return again after one or two years' absence. 

A missionary home, affording the moderate comfort required 
by a European family, was therefore absolutely necessary. The 
Mission-houses of the first period were solid stone houses of one 
storey, those of the second period (from 1860) are houses of two 
storeys, the second mostly framework with bricks. 

The missionaries had to teach the natives all the masonry work, 
the sawing of boards and beams, the splitting of shingles, and all 
the carpenters* work. Besides the Mission-houses, spacious chapels, 
school-bouses and teachers' houses were erected, solid swish- 
buildings with doors, windows and shingle roof. 

On the land acquired by the Mission the Christian converts had 
to build their houses ; a new settlement, on the prindples of a 
Christian community, arose before the eyes of the natives, exempli- 
fying a new and higher mode of life. 
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No better lesson can be given on the usefulness of all kinds of 
handicrafts, and no better picture of a higher and happier 
mode of life placed before the eves of a degraded, slow-belUed, 
heathenish nation, than these stations of the Basel Mission. There- 
fore, wherever the Basel Mission is setting its foot the whole aspect 
of the country is being changed ; its stations are indeed 
landmarks of civilisation. 

vn. 

The Cin.TURK of the Native Languages. 

In speaking of the education of a native tribe, and of influencing 
its character through schooling, one thing is not to be forgotten : 
the culture of the native language. It is a generally acknowledged 
truth that the education of a heathen, uncivilised, degraded nation, 
in order to raise it to a higher moral standard and better mode of life, 
cannot be done through the medium of a foreign language, but that 
a sound education can only be given on the basis of the vernacular. 
An educational system which utterly disregards the reading 
and writing of the native language, and teaches professedly English 
only, will have a good result with only a comparatively small niunber 
of students who reach the higher standards ; the great mass of the 
scholars will derive very little or no profit from their years 
of studying the foreign language, and a good number of these will 
become half-educated caricatures of civilisation. It is statistically 
proved that not even one-sixth of all children entering a school in 
the Gold Coast Colony go beyond Standard III. According to the 
official report of 1893-94, of the 6,925 scholars presented for 
examination no less than 4,579, or nearly 66 per cent., are classified 
under infants and sub-standards ; no less than 6,277 were unde- 
Standard IV, , and only 648 in the Standards IV.- VII. In the year 
1899 there were of 10,164 scholars examined, 6,208 in infants and 
sul>standards ; under Standard IV. were 8,781, and in 
Standards FV. to VII. only 1,383. Now what about the great 
majority which does not go beyond Standard III. ? The truth is, 
though most. of those who passed Standard III. may be able to read 
the i-eading-book of Standard III., as the contents were, i>erhaps, 
explained to them with the help of the Vernacular, yet even these 
scholars are as a rule not able to read an easy English story-book 
with understanding, not to speak of writing the easiest English 
letter or essay. Therefore, we ask again, what about the 86 per 
cent, not going beyond Standard III. ? What benefit had they 
from their schooling, if not able to read and write their own 
language ? Are they not an easy prey to a most foolish vanity, 
pridmg themselves and parading before the uneducated natives 
a few English phrases? These poor, puflFed-up specimens 
of a wrong system of education, having only nibbled in the most 
superficial manner at a foreign language, look down haughtily 
upon their uneducated countrj-men, unconscious how contemptible 
their arrogance appears to the European spectator. 

•S75. U 
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The Basel Mission Society, being an educational body as well as a 
Missionary Society, and as such wishing to influence the masses, 
was from the beginning convinced that a school system, if it would 
raise the people to a higher and better mode of life, could in no way 
dispense with the Vernacular. Consequently, the Basel Missionaries 
chose two languages, the first of which is prominent on the coast 
around Accra, the seat of Grovemment, called the G& or Accra, 
I^iguage ; the other one, the Tshi, or Asante, language, is the 
leading language in the interior up to Salaga and Atabu. By the 
help of an alphabet, skilfully and conscientiously based on the 
Lepsius Standard Alphabet, these two languages were written 
on the phonetic system, and are now, as they appear in the books, 
a very accurate representation of the spoken language. Many 
thousands of natives have learned to read and write their language 
easily and fluently, and unanimously testify that the language as 
written by the Basel Missionaries is an excellent medium to fix 
their language. 

A good number of well-graduated school books, as well as religious 
books (e.g., the whole Bible), were compiled and printed and bound 
in Europe. By the help of these books the Vernacular is taught 
on a sjrstem weU adapted to its requirements. All the scholars 
entering a Basel Mission School begin with the Vernacular, till a 
stage is reached in which systematic study of English, learning 
the language whilst learning to read, can be taken up ; and then 
instruction in both languages goes on together till the end of 
Standard UI. Whilst oonect and fluent reading and writing of 
the Vernacular is an aim in itself, and for the greater part of the 
scholars — who are not proceeding beyond Standards I. or 11. or IQ. 
— ^is indeed the chief part of all their instruction, the Vernacular 
is also regarded as preparatory to English teaching and made 
subservient to this end. There is no doubt that the Vernacular, 
having been laid as good foundation, will be of great help to a 
better imderstanding and more solid acquisition of the English 
language. One of the Government School Inspectors stated in hLs 
report : " The previous training of pupils in the Vernacular makes 
it certain that at least 80 per cent, of those presented in Standard I 
will not fail to pass. Also the writing in Vernacular, taught in 
a thorough and well-graded system, prepares the way for the 
English one." 

It is therefore beyond any doubt that by the school system of 
the Basel Mission, including Vernacular as a chief agency, the 
character of the natives educated in the Mission schools is deeply 
influenced. It creates not only respect for their own language, and 
in consequence also respect for their native customs and their 
nationality, but iilso tends to promote the intellectual powers of 
the whole race. 

Considering all the above-mentioned points, and looking back 
upon the pre^t and good work done amongst the native tribes on 
the Gold Coast by the Basel Missionaries, who : — 
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(a) Not only imparted common science, and the knowledge of 
the English language, but who 

(6) By strict discipline and an excellent school organisation, 
trained their pupils in all good habits ; and 

(c) By the manual work enforced upon all their pupils, tiuight 
them the value of time, the dignity of labour, and greatly 
encouraged the cultivation of new products ; 

(d) Who in their workshops trained a great many very useful 
handicraftsmen, not only for the Gold Coast, but for the whole of 
West Africa ; 

(e) Who by their Mission-houses, their well-built chapels, schools 
and teachers' houses, taught the natives how to erect better 
habitations, and to strive after a better mode of life ; 

(f) Who, by the culture of the native language, deeply influenced 
the great body of the people, and developed the intellectual powers 
of the whole race ; 

Considering all this, one will not be surprised that all the Govern- 
ment School Inspectors, who annually visit the schools all over the 
Colony, and inquire carefully into all the details of the educational 
work done, with one accord state : that the Basel Missionaries, 
advancing at a slow pace, in their usual persevering manner, are 
making very sure progress ; that their work is the most real and 
solid ; that they are the most powerful of all denominations at 
work in the Colony ; that for more than fifty years they have 
done immense good to the Colony ; that, to quote the verdict of 
one of the former Inspectors of Schools, with regard to the Interior, 
the Basel Mission has alone made a permanent mark on the country. 

W. J. ROTTMANN. 

Akropong, Gold (voast, July 5th, 1902. 
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APPENDIX B 1. 



NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR NATIVES ON 

THE CONGO. 
(Baptist Missionary Society) 



1. — (a.) Industrial training has been attempted by some of the 
Missions, but largely as a means to secure a supply of more or less 
skilled labour without having to send to the coast for costly work- 
people. The training has largely consisted in the performance of 
the simpler tasks under the supervision of skilled coast mechanics 
working under the direction of the missionaries, or, as in 
the Government workshops, with skilled Europeans. Craftsmen 
from the coast do not like the idea of the " bush people " of the 
interior learning their trades — the same remark applies in some 
measure to the European mechanics and makes the wished-for 
system of apprenticeship difficult to work. Attempts have been 
made, but they have not yet proved an appreciable success ; but, 
in the nature of things, such a system could hardly be expected 
to succeed seeing that trades-union principles extend so widely, 
even beyond the range of trades imions themselves. 

(b.) As to courses of study in matters industrial nothing can be 
said, seeing the work in hand, for the time being, has been the 
only determining factor as to the training given or acquired. Regular 
''Technical" or ''Industrial" teachers, so far as I know, have 
never been sent to the Congo. The missionaries, however, when 
engaged in housebuilding, re-erecting of steamers, and the in- 
cidentals connected with their establishments in the country, have 
found the occasion for training some hundreds of young people as 
brickmakers, bricklayers, sawyers, carpenters, and some few 
engineers. This supply of native labour has made the establish- 
ment of new stations towards the interior, of late years, a simpler 
and less costlv matter than those nearer the coast at the outset of 
their enterprise. At the four or five printmg offices established, 
some scores have learned to set type, bind books, etc. ; at the 
Bolobo Mission pi'ess some fifteen or eighteen young men do practi- 
cally all the work except the proof-reading. Press work, however, 
is not so popular among the young people as other trades, the 
demand for such skill being comparatively limited. 

(c.) Agricultural work, unfortunately, is at a discount with 
boys and men, and even in the Government plantations the work 
is mainly done by the women. That the men should take to tilling 
the ground is an object much to be desired, but I fear it will be a 
long time before they do so. Belgian, Fi-ench, and in a lesser 
degree evangelical missionaries, have all tried to break down tke 
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prejudice of the boys in this matter, but in no case can any con- 
siderable success be claimed — ^in some instances distinct failure has 
followed. It is needless to point out how disastrous it is for a 
country that its menfolk should taboo agriGulture, or how impor- 
tant it is for those who are seeking the development of the coimtry 
to foster every effort to produce a change in tins respect. 

2. — ^Those who have acquired handicrafts have become accus- 
tomed to drawing comparatively good wages for their services, 
and to the spending of the same upon what were, awhile ago, 
luxuries and non-essentials. There "luxuries/^ however, are in 
many cases becoming, as they are to all civilised people already, the 
necessaries of life, and this to the advantage of commerce. The 
industrious members of the community are most decidedly its best 
characters. Health and phj'sique are certainly improved in a great 
number of cases by the provision of clothes and better houses, 
enabling those thus protected to pass through times of bad weather 
without incurring the stress involved by the old conditions of Ufe. 

3. — Under present conditions I consider it wise that all scholars 
should be ** half-timers," going to school one-half the day and 
working the other, till they can read and write, and perhaps do 
the first four rules in arithmetic. When this standard has been 
reached, excepting in the case of those who give distinct evidences 
of ability to qualify for teachers, I do my best to get our young 
people drafted off into one or other of our workshops — habits of 
industry are of more importance for the great majority than 
'' higher education," and the dignity of labour is a lesson they all 
need to be taught. Most of our more or less skilled native work- 
people commenced to learn to read and to work at the same time. 
Few CJongo scholars go to school twice a day, and all our boarders, 
except mere children, work during half of each day, and go to 
school the other half. Day scholars we cannot control out of 
school ; the boys loaf about for the great part, but girls go to help 
their mothers in the farms — ^in fact, this working in the fields 
makes the attendance of the girls much more irregular than that 
of the boys. Below the age of sixteen our system of " half-timers " 
works well, but whether or not it would be advantageous for young 
men proceeding beyond ordinary school classes I cannot say from 
experience, but 1 should try the experiment, if the occasion offered, 
with every confidence. We have generally a few S])ecially-ta]ented 
pupils round us, but not enough to constitute a separate depart- 
ment ; they are individually dealt with by these specudly interested 
in them. 

4. — Technical education, as understood in E\ut)pe, does not exist 
on the Congo, but all our boarders, as previously indicated, work 
for a portion of each day in one or other of our industrial depart- 
ments, that is to say, all but the very young, f.e., those under 
ten or eleven. 

The ordinary school curriculum covers reading, writing, and 
arithmetic in the vernacular, and a very little French. 
Even in the schools conducted by French-speaking teachers the 
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Jrogress made in that language has hitherto been but slight, 
ust now I learn that extm stress is being laid on this subject, the 
Government being in need of French-speaking storekeepers and 
clerks, 

5. — The special difficulty is economic. Mission societies cannot 
be expected to devote their funds to technical or industrial work, 
except so far as it may promise to be advantageous in furnishing 
a supply of home-trained instead of imported and expensive 
labour. In this matter our society has been in a meiisure 
successful. The Government is not in a position to vote the 
funds required for dealing with this subject in anything like a 
comprehensive manner. {See also 1 {a.) above.) 

George Grekfell. 
Yaleinl>a, Upi>er Congo, lf)02. 
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APPENDIX B2. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK IN IIVINGSTONIA. 

With Special Reference to the Effects of Manuai., iNDUsntrAL, 

AND Agricultural Instruction. 



It shoold be mentioned at the outset tiiat none of our Livingstonia 
missionaries being at home at present, and there not being sufficient time 
to write out and get back an answer, the following statement has been 
written without that full and detailed information desirable to answer 
satisfactorily the questions put by the Board of Education. 

Origin and History of the Mission. 

It may help to a clearer understanding of the Educational work 
in Livmgstonia if a short account be first given of the origin and 
history of the mission. It was David Livingstone who first pro- 
posed to the Scottish Churches the starting of a mission on the 
uplands of Lake Nyasa, in Central Africa. At the time it was foimd 
impossible to cariy this through, but the suggestion was never 
lost sight of. On his death, twelve years later, Dr. James Stewart, 
of Lovedale, coming straight fi-om the fxmeral of the great African 
traveller in Westminster Abbey, proposed to the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland (1874) the carrying out of living- 
stone's idea, as the best tribute to his memory. His words were : — 
" What I would now humbly suggest as the truest memorial of 
Ij vingstone is, the establishment by this Church, or several churches 
together, of an institution, at once industrial and educational, 
to teach the truths of the Gospel, and the arts of civilised life, to 
the natives of the coimtry." The pi*oposal met with warm support, 
and was heartily adopted. An influential committee was appointed, 
of which Mr. James White, of Overtoun, father of Lord Overtoun, 
was made the first convener. 

It will thus appear that, from its fii*st conception, the Livingstonia 
Mission was designed to be an industrial mission. While every- 
thing was to be subordinate to the one grand purpose of preaching 
and teaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ, education, industry, 
medicine, and Uterature were all to have a place. Experience in 
Lovedale had shown that this mode of missionary work was best 
suited to the wants and oonditions of the African people. It was, 
therefore, agreed that the work in Livingstonia should be conducted 
along four lines, viz.. Evangelistic, Educational, Industrial, and 
Medical. Hence a carpenter, a blacksmith, an agriculturist, and 
an engineer accompanied the two pioneer clerical missionaries, 
one of whom was a medical man, an M.B., CM. of Aberdeen. 

The first seven years of the mission (1875-1882) were largely 
years of inquiry, exploration and siirveying — a civil engineer 
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being of the company. They were years of severe hardships and 
sore trials. DiflSculties were overcome, prejudices removed, 
and suspicion changed into confidence. But even during these 
early years, industrial work played a prominent part in improving 
the habits of the workers, and securing the goodwill of the people. 

The next twelve years (1883-1895) saw the mission greatly 
consolidated and widely extended. Rai^ely, in the mission history 
of the church, has a new land of darkness been so rapidly andeflfec- 
tively mapj)ed out. A vast stretch of unbroken heathenism was 
practically taken possession of for Christianity and civilisation. 
This ])eriod saw six central stations, to the west of Lake Nyasa, 
settled^ with nearly one hundred out-stations, schools multiplied 
to 120, with about 30,000 children in attendance, eight languages 
reduced to writing by the staff, with the whole of the New Testament 
and part of the Old Testament translated into one, school books 
prepared, teachers trained, the sick healed, and to all classes the 
Gospel preached. Again the industrial work played an important 
part. Brick-making, house building, garden cultivation, printing, 
and bookbinding, &c., quite changed the habits of the people, and 
turned fierce raiders into peaceful carriers and tillers of the soil. 

The third period (1895-1900), which marks the close of last 
century, saw the starting of the long-looked-for training institution. 
It was begim at a new station, called livingstonia, near Florence 
Bay, on the N.W. shore of Lake Nyasa, which is now the centnil 
station of the mission. What Lovedale and Blythswood are among 
the Kafirs in the South, centres of education, industry, and 
civilisation, it is hoped soon to make Livingstonia, in Central Africa. 
The institution can hardly yet be said to be in working order, as it 
is little more than five years since the site was chosen. It is on a 
plateau about 4,000 feet above sea level, with hills to the west 
of it, rising 2,000 feet higher. The district was practically un- 
inliabited, the people having been driven out by the fierce 'Ngoni. 

For a time, work was carried on tentatively and slowly, as an ex- 
periment to test the suitability and healthiness of the situation. Ex- 
peinence having confirmed the wisdom of the choice, rough tem- 
porary houses were erected for the staff, and dormitories for the 
pupils. Schools were put up, and a workshop with wooden frame- 
work reed walls and a saw-pit. All who attended school gave 
part of their time to manual labour, and native lads were ajv 
prenticed to the various trades. 

The four lines of work originally contemplated — Evangelistic, 
Fiducational, Industrial, and Medical, are all now in working order, 
though not fully developed. On the educational side, the institution 
has four divisions — (i.) Preparatory; (ii.) Lower Course; (iii.) 
Upper and Normal Course ; (iv.) Theological Course. The Lower 
Course teaches Standards II.-IV. : the Upper Course Standards 
V.-ex. VI., with special subjects. At present there are 223 resident 
and about 1,000 out-scholars. 

[See Notes I., Ill, and IV. for the codes and regulations for 
the training of teachers.] 
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Industrial Work. 

On the industrial side there are two distinct divisions — (a) a 
school of manual training for the pupils to train their hands as 
well as their heads. (6) Apprenticeship to the diflferent trades of the 
industrial department. 

I. Mantuil Training. 

For all the pupils (boys and girls), part of every day is devoted 
to industrial work. Companies are engaged in mason work, 
building and plastering, rough carpentry, road-making, gardening, 
tailoring, and mat weaving, besides the duties arising out of the 
Boarding Department. A tentative code has been formulated, 
and followed out as far as the conveniences of the station jDermit, 
with courses of work arranged for systematic instruction. 

All the classes of the institution are free in the afternoon for 
systematic training in industrial work. 

In the Lower School, the bojrs are arranged in companies, not so 
much according to age as according to physical abiUty. The little 
ones get Ught work, such as weeding or attending to the paths on 
the station, which gives them exercise in the open air, and develops 
their physique. Others are in the printing office ; while the more 
robust get work in the cai^pentry and building departments, 
and in the making and repairing of roads. It is proposed, for the 
future, to give each lx)y in turn a regular course of manual instruc- 
tion in carpentry, wood-turning, and building, to which is to be 
added a course of forging. All these industrial courses are intended 
to be the complement of the Uterary side of the Institution to train 
the hands as well as the minds of the pupils. 

In the Upper School the boys receive technical instruction only 
by turns of a month at a time during the school session, seeing that 
the majority of them are at present acting as teachei-s. But they 
may remain at the Institution during the October and November 
vacation, and get instruction in industrial work, such as is going 
on. For this extra work they are paid, and so can help to defray 
part of the expense of their education. 

With the amount of extra work going on just now at the Insti- 
tution there are endless opportunities and splendid advantages 
for manual training. But, in addition, all through this Upper 
School course the spheres of pastors, teachers, tradesmen, etc., are 
set before the pupils, and their training directed according to their 
choice. A beginning has been made with the purely technical 
classes, and they have been well spoken of by the masters. Last 
year ttventy-one of the pupils in these classes were found occu- 
pying honourable places in the prize list. 

II. Apprenticeship to Trades. 

The various trades or industrial departments have now taken 
shape, and are as follows : — (1) Fruiting and book-binding. 
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(2) Carpentry and saw-milling. (3) Biiilding, including brick- 
making, brick-laying, stone-quarrying, hewing and building. 
(4) Agriculture. In addition work in the stores gives a prepa- 
ration for a commercial life, while the advent of the telegraph has 
given another department for training. Already in this depart- 
ment (the telegraph service), quite a number of mission boys are 
to be found as operators. In 1901 no fewer than 210 natives 
were under industiial training on engagements of one to five years, 
and 200 labourei-s were employed. Machinery, driven by water- 
power, has been introduced into the workshops, and a turbine, 
a cii*cular saw, a band-saw, planing, grooving, and other machines 
ai-e in use. The water for this purpose, and for the supply of 
the community, since an abundant supply of good pure water is 
essential for health, has been brought from the mountains over 
a distance of five miles in steel pipes at a cost of £4,000, the generous 
gift of the Convener, Lord Overtoim. Water power from the 
Manchewi river, adjoining, provides a means of generating elec- 
tricity, and an electric installation for the supply of light and 
power is now being fitted up. A turbine and dynamo for generating 
the electricity at the waterfall, and a motor for the threshing and 
flour mills have been sent out, while it is hoped to add motors 
for the machinery in the printing, carpentry, and blacksmith 
departments. The installation will provide power and carrjring 
cables for 600 sixteen-candle-power lamps, and light up the whole 
Institution and grounds at less cost than the present outlay on 
kerosene oil. All the work connected with these large under- 
takings has been done, and is being done, by the natives \mder the 
superintendence of Europeans, viz. — One electrical engineer, one 
surveyor, one agriculturist, two printers, three carpenters, and 
three masons. 

The industrial or technical teachers are all Eui*opean. There 
are twelve such in the Institution at present. Some of these are 
sent away with their apprentices to do work as required at other 
stations. These industrial masters have not been specially trained 
in the art of teaching. The mission has had difficulty enough to 
get good tradesmen with good chaiucters willing to go. Native 
industrial teachers have not been tried, simply because the 
Institution has not had time yet to train them. 

As to the age at which manual training ends and technical 
education begins it is impossible to say, as sometimes two and even 
three generations may be seen sitting in the same class. Happily 
this is every year becoming rarer. There are still, however, 
apprentices and other workers who had not the opportunity of 
education in earlier years. For these an evening school is held. 
The enthusiasm on the part of many of the pupils is very marked, 
and eveiy year good work is done. Last year 134 attended, and 
ninety-seven pupils went in for the examinations. But, however 
earnest the pupils may be, the energies of both pupils and teachers 
are fairly well used up after a full day's work. 

The effects of industrial training on those receiving it are. 
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according to the testimony of the missionaries, undoubtedly good. 
This is specially noticeable in the ease of the older lads, and their 
example and influence are telling increasingly on the youngej\ 
Further, this kind of training is adding to the economic value 
of the lads. So much is this the case that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to retain the services of not only lads who have finished 
their apprenticeship, but also those who have just begun. They 
receive offers of service from traders and others at wages with 
which the Mission cannot compete. Steps are being taken, with 
the co-operation of the Adfhinistration, to make binding indentures 
of apprenticeship. 

The experience of Livingstonia Institution is too limited to give 
an opinion as to how far industrial education can be successfully 
oombined with instruction of a more literary and general cha- 
racter. So far as their short experience goes the testimony of the 
missionaries is favourable to such combination. That it is 
desirable seems evident. The African needs to have his hands 
trained as well as his head, otherwise he is very helpless. The 
most useful and successful men among them are fdmost invariably 
those who have received some industrial training. The mis- 
sionaries all ask for it, and desire to see it extended and developed. 

In British Central Africa the white population, so far from 
objecting to the education of natives, seem to desire it, as the 
trained pupils of the Institution are in great demand and eagerly 
sought after. This is partiy to be accoimted for by the fact that the 
supply of native labour is far short of the demand. But the fact 
remains that the trained native commands a higher wage and is 
preferred to the imtrained. In British Central Africa there is as yet 
no competition between white and native labour. 

In closing it may be useful to quote the t^timony of Mr. Fred 
L. M. Moir, Secretary of the African Lakes Corporation, and for 
years the manager in Central Africa: — "On inquiring at the officials 
in Glasgow, great appreciation is recorded of the lads educated 
at the Livingstonia Alission. Large numbers of old Mission boys 
are employed as overseers of carriei-s, as engineers in steamers, as 
carpenters and bricklayers, as interpreters, as keepers of small 
stores who have to keep accounts of their transactions, and in 
other capacities. A boy recommended by the Livingstonia Mission 
as having creditably passed through its cla.sses is almost sure of 
immediate employment. There seems no near prospect of too 
many such educated lads being put on the labour market." 

J. Fatrlky Daly. 
February, 1903. 
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NOTE I. 
REGULATIONS FOR THE TRAINING OP TEACHERS. 



There are two courses of training which qualify teachers for the charge ot 
schools under the Mission, viz. : — 

1. Thb Normal Ooubsb at thx Ikstitutiok. 
2. The Acting-Teachkrs* Coubss Provided at the Several Stations. 

1. Normal Course, 

(a) Pupils may be admitted to the Normal Department of the Institution 
upon pa.ssing an examination in the subjects prescribed for Standard IV. 

(6) Attendance for five sessions is required in this Department, during 
four of which the pupib must be daily engaged, for at least one hour, in the 
work of teaching, under supervision. 

(c) At the end of the course the pupUs are examined in the following 
subjects : — 

1. Scripture Knowledge. 

2. English Language. 

3. A Vernacular Jjanguage. 

4. Writing. 

5. Arithmetic. 

6. School Management. 

7. Practice of Teaching. 

8. Geography. 

9. History. » 

10. Practice of Singing. 

11. Drill. 

12. Freehand Drawing. 

13. Theory of Music 

Nos. 12 and 13 are optional. 

{d) A pass in six of the first eight subjects entitles to a Teacher-Proba- 
tioner's Certificate ; but any subjects in which the candidate has feiiled, and 
any subjects omitted in this examination, must be taken at subsequent 
examinations during probation. 

(e) The period of probation is for three years, including three examinations 
of the school in which the probationer is engaged. 

(/) The probationer, besides taking up any subject required by rule (d\ 
may offer for a higher examination in any subject in which a pass has 
previously been secured. 

(g) At the end of the probation a Schoolmaster's (or Schoolmistress s) 
Certificate is given, graded, according to the results of these examinations, 
and the Reports upon the School or Classes conducted during the period. 

2. Acting-Teachers^ Course. 

(a) Pupils who have passed the examination in Standard IV., and who 
are employed as teachers under supervision at any Station of the Mission, 
may proceed with this course. 
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(6) They may attend such special classes as are provided at their Station* 
and the Continuation School at the Institution, or study privately when no 
classes are available. 

(c) On passing examinations in Standards V. and VI., the pupil will 
receive an Acting-Teacher's Probationary Certificate ; and the period of 
probation will begin. 

id) The period of probation is for three years, including three examina- 
tions of the school in which the probationer is engaged. 

(e) During probation examinations will be set in the undernoted subjects : 

1. School Management. 

2. Practice of Teachings 

3. Geography. 

4. History. 

5. Music. 

6. Freehand Drawing. 

7. DriU. 

Nos. 5 and 6 are optioTial, 

if) Any compulsory subjects in which a probationer fails must be taken 
at subsequent examinations ; and a probationer may offer for a higher 
examination in any subject in which a pass has already been secured. 

(g) At the end of the probation a Schoolmaster s (or Schoolmistress's) 
Certificate (A.-T. Course) is given, graded, according to the results of these 
examinations, and the Reports upon the School or Classes conducted during 
the period. 

Livingstonia Mission, October, 1897. 
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NOTE II. 

EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE LIVINGSTONIA 

MISSION FOR 1901. 

LiVINGSTONIA. 

Industrial. 

Mr. Hardie, since his arrival, has been chiefly engaged in preparing for 
the work of the next dry season, when native labourers become available. 
A road suitable for vehicular traffic is needed between the lake and the top 
of the cliff, from which a road is already made to the Institution. As the 
difference of height from the lake to the top of this cliff is 2,300 feet, and the 
distance in a straight line is only about three miles, a great deal of search 
and careful surveying were required ere a line with a suitable grailient 
was found. This could only be satisfactorily accomplished after the bush 
fires had cleared the face of the hills and gorges, thus showing the exact 
contour of the ridges. Now the line of road has all been marked out, and, 
with the few men available, part of it near the lake end has been cleared. 
The making of the road will be a heavy piece of work ; but it will relieve 
natives of the carriage of many and heavy loads, which is apt to frighten 
them from coming here at all. 

Similar preparations are being made for the laying of the water pipes. 

Mr. Chalmers arrived on 23rd November, and at once set to work on 
needed repairs on the wood-working machinery, and setting up other 
machines that had but recently arrived. 
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1. Printing. — Mr. R. D. M'Minn reports : 

Staff — Compositors, six apprentices ; bookbinders, one journeyman and 
seven apprentices. 

Work done. — In Namwanga — a small Catecbtsm (500 copies). In 
*Ngoni — Parables, &c. (500 copies). In Mambwe, for the London Mission- 
ary Society — School Primer (500 copies). Parables (250 copies). In 
Konde, for the Berlin Mission— School Primer (1000 copies). School roll- 
books for Dutch Mission and London Missionary Society ; cargo receipts 
and manifests, passage tickets, log-sheets, &c., for African Lakes Co., Ltd., 
Tanganyika Concessions, Ltd., &c, ; also the usual variety of work for our 
own stations — memos., account headings, schod registers, certificates, 
schedules, syllable sheets, &c. 

There has been a considerable increase in the amount of binding done 
for members of the staff and others. 

Work on fiand. — Seven books in as many different languages, including 
a Nyanja Hymn Book for the Dutch Mission ; Acts and Gospel of John, 
for the London Missionary Society ; and a School Primer, for the Berlin 
Mission. 

Value of work £377 14 4 

Books sold in book store 268 16 10 



£646 11 2 



2. Carpentry, — Mr. Meldrum reports : 

During the end of 1900 and the beginning of 1901 the (Carpentry Depart- 
ment suffered very much owing to the lack of European supervision, Mr. 
John M*Gregor being the only carpenter engaged at that time in the work ; 
and when we remember that he had to look after the workshop, the erection 
of the turbine house and machinery, keep all the sawpits going, and about 
800 outside workers in addition, we can imagine his position. Matters have 
been righted to a large extent during the year, Mr. Murray being relieved 
from the charge of the Agricultural Department, owing to the return of 
Mr. and Mrs. Moffat from furlough, and the appointment of Messrs. Mel- 
drum and Adamson. At the present time each one has charge of a certain 
branch of work— two at Livingstonia, and two for the other stations— «o 
that now the wants of these are being attended to by two European carpen- 
ters with native helpers, and also as much material supplied from 
Livingstonia as it is possible to prepare. The present staff of native workers 
consists of 3 journeymen carpenters, 16 sawyers, and 37 apprentices, of 
whom 19 have been engaged during the year ; while 3 have left owing to 
sickness, 2 have been dismissed as unsuitable, and 2 have left without 
giving any reason. During the year 2 apprentices finished their course of 
five years, and are now engaged as journeymen. 

We are em^f oyed at the present time with the woodwork of a house for 
Dr. Elmslie at Ekwendeni, which will soon be ready for occupation; a cottage 
at Livingstonia, which will soon be ready for the roof ; and a landing-stage 
for goods at the lake shore. The house presently occupied by Mr. Moffat 
has been finished ; alterations were made on the house at Hora ; and the 
Educational Department had several reed houses erected for schoolboys, also 
a reed school at Livingstonia, and help given to the natives in erecting 
similar schools at Mlowe and at Hora. A shed had to be erected at Man- 
chewe as a wood store. Little could be done for outside customers owing to 
the need for work at the Institution and other stations. 

The following is a summary of the work done :— -22 panelled doors, 5 
glass doors, 33 windows, 9 school desks, 8 school forms, table for saw shar- 
pener, 6 tables, 1 wardrobe, 1 sideboard, 3 small chests of drawers, 1 wash- 
stand, 3 sets of tressles for book-stands, 2 picture frames, 29 small Uack- 
boardis for village schools, 3 blackboards for Institution, 3 ox carts, 2 yanken, 
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whed-barrowB, 2 hand-carts, 6 ladders, 24 rakes, 3 masons* bunkers, 
8 sfcraight edges, 2 grain sieves, several yokes and 90 skeys for oxen, and 
sveral smaller articles, in addition to repairs needed during the year. 

Trees to be cut up into planks and boards are chiefly brought from the top 
f Mount Nyamkowa. Owing to cold and mist on the mountain top the 
attves cannot begin this work till July or August, and they leave off in 
[ovember to go home to cultivate theb* own gardens. From Nyamkowa 
nd other places several hundred logs have been brought to the sawmill to 
e ready for cutting up during the time that native labour is scarce. 

3. Agriculture. — Mr. M. Moffat reports : 

There is not much of importance to chronicle in connection with the work 
1 this department for the past year. Since the closing of the school last 
farch, on account of the shortness of food, the department has managed 

keep up the food supply without any assistance from our friends at 
landawe. 

Our crop of maize was particularly good. Nearly 90,000 lbs. were har- 
ested. OF beans we did not gather in such a plentifid supply — only about 
sOOO lbs. The wheat crop was fairly good ; about 6,000 lbs. were threshed 
>ut. The return from our small coffee plantation was very meagre, amount- 
ng in all to some 600 lbs. Very little tree planting has been done. 

The cattle have thriven fairly well. We have reared forty calves, and a 
:ood supply of mUk has been sustained, whilst the trek oxen have been 
nvaluable in the carting of brick and stone and the ploughing of the fields. 

4. Building. — Mr. Gauld and Mr. Sutherland report : 

On Mr. Sutherland's arrival from Bandawe in February, 1901, nothing 
:ave him more surprise than the work in hewn stone done by the boys at 
he Institution. He was soon at work repairing the brickwork of the 
urbine flume, which had been destroyed by heavy floods, and bmlding a 
»illar of stone to support the wooden part of the flume. For this work 287 
^t of ashlar and 2| tons of lime were used. 

In March the building of a stone house was begun, and the apprentices 
howed considerable interest in the work, and some became fairly good 
luilders. In May this work was postponed for a time to help at a brick 
ottage, with back wing for kitchen, at which Mr. W. I. Henderson with a 
ompany of school boys had been at work. Lack of bricks necessitated the 
tuilding of this cottage being stopped for a time, and allowed of a return to 
he stone building. The dilapidated condition of the carpenters* present 
eed shop made it necessary to begin the permanent workshop, and the 
oundations were excavated for walls 200 feet long and gables 30 feet wide, 
i^ith stone foundation for brick walls above. This work went on till most 

1 the labourers left in December, at which time the stonework of two 
:ables and 40 feet of each side wall had been brought up to the ground level. 

A number of orders for monumental stonework have been received, 
leveral tombstones, with inscriptions, have been sent to different places. 
L cross for Tanganyika, a baptismal font for the new church at Bandawe, 
nd a memorial stone with inscription for the pavOion at Zomba in memory 
f our late Queen, have been partly made or completed, and there are nine 
rders still to be overtaken. One native especially shows a deep interest in 
nd liking for this work. 

Mr. Gauld arrived from Bandawe at the close of March. The crane for the 
[uarry, sent out by kind friends in Qlasgow, was at once set up with Mr. 
V. I. Henderson's help. It has been most useful, and when at work saves 
IS about five shillings per day as compared with native labour reqmred to 
ccomplish the same work. Other one or two derrick cranes to lift 30 or 
tO cwts. would bean immense help and saving in house-building operations. 

A verandah was added to Rev. Mr. Henderson's house, and another to the 
lew cottage the late Mr. W. P. Macgregor bad occupied. The brickwork 

H375. 7i 
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for boilers in the kitchen at the dining-hall was rebuilt. The foundation of 
another brick cottage was laid in stone, and the brickwork carried up to the 
level of the joists. 

In June, Mr. W. I. Henderson, with native helpers, went to Ekwendeni 
to build the brickwork of a new house there,and after he left for furlough the 
natives remained to help with the building c^ the schod church, outbuildings 
and repairs. 

A large amount of stone has been quarried, and substantial work done 
with it, including fire-place and door and window lintels and sills. In the 
brickfield between 400,000 and 600,000 bricks were moulded, but great 
losses were sustained owing to untimely showers. Lime was brought by 
steamer from Young's Bay to Florence Bay, but it takes a long time to get 
it carried to the buildings by means of loads of from 30 to 50 lbs. on the heads 
of carriers up the steep ascent from the lake. 

Some 1,200 labourers have been employed for longer or shOTter periods 
during the year, and there are at present a large number serving a five- 
years' apprenticeship, and others working on engagements for one year. 

* Approximate value of industrial work done : — 

£ 8. d. 

Printing Department 377 14 4 

Carpentry Department 1,020 

Building Deinrtment .. .. .. 1,650 

Agricultiu*al Department 500 

Natives under industrial training on engagements of one to five years, 210. 

* From " The Aurora," a Journal of Missionary News and Christian 
Work, Livingstonia, April 1st, 190^. 
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APPENDIX B3. 

THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE BLANTYRE MISSION, 

BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 



The following information has been furnished by the authorities 
of the Blantyre Mission in response to an inquiry addressed to 
them by the Board of Education. 

(1) What has been done to provide manual, industrial, or agri- 
cultural education for nativesl Of whxd do suck courses consist ? 
Are the teachers Europeans! Have they been specially trained in 
the work of teaching t Have native teachers been tried 1 If so, with 
what success f 

Every native boy at Blantyre and Domasi, Zomba and Mlanj6, 
is taught a trade, though he may be a teacher, or a catechist looking 
forward to the ministry. He is trained by the resident qualified 
European Missionary to be a printer, a joiner, a gardener, a builder, 
a cobbler, etc. A nimiber are hospital attendants. One or two 
medical assistants are so advanced that they can do everything, 
except major operations. Some make excellent teachers. 

(2) At what age does technical edtuxition in industry and agriculture 
begin in the eaHier stages of general education? (i.e., before the com- 
mencement of spedfioaUy technical education ?) Is manual training 
mad^ a feature of the curriculum ? If so, with what results t 

The Educational Regulations (see Note II.) will give the ages. 
Manual training is an essmtial feature. 

(3) Does it appear that industrial and a^gricuUural education is 
having good effects (a) on the character of the natives receiving it ; 
(b) on their economic efficiency. 

The effects are good, both on character and economic efficiency. 

(4) Can such indu^rial and agricultural education be successfully 
combined with instruction of a mxjre literary and general diaracterf 
If so, to what degree has such a combination proved desirable f 

Yes, certainly. The aim is to maintain the missionary character. 
The trained young men do evangelistic work. 

(5) /fas there been any opposition on the part of any section of 
the u)hite population to the provision for natives of a Jcind of education 
which might enable the latter to compete effedtivdy with skilled white 
labour in various industrial occupations f 

There is little or no skilled white labour, except that the trading 
8375 X 2 
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and transport companies have European employees who have 
nativea under them. The planters and traders compete for the 
services of the educated mission-boys, and, as they oflFer higher 
wages than the Mission can give, it is difficult for the Mission to 
retain its workers. In fact, this sifts the workers, only earnest 
lads who like Cliristian work remaining in the Mission. 



January, 190*1 
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NOTE h 

BLANTYRE MISSION EDUCATIONAL OODK 

March 1900» 



Vernacular School. 

Also ViUage Schools and Out-Station Schools. 



. \ 



Class 1. 
Reading, — Alphabet. 

Writing,— Rolding Slate and Pencil ; Strokes. 
Arithmetic, — Figures 1-9, ; English and Vernacular numerals 1-10. 
(7a<ec^t»n.--Questions 1-3. 

Bdigious Knowledge,— Ul^ of Christ and Old Testament History taught 
orally in alternate Sessions. 

Class IL 
Reading, — Syllabus. 

Writing. — Strokes, Hooks, m, n, /, m, u\ o, o, c, r, c/, g. 
Arithmetic.— ^etU!MXj\Bi and English numerals 1-50. Addition Tables 

of two units. 
(7a<0cAi«m.— Questions 4-7. 
ReUgious Knoidedge,—AB above. 

Class III. 

Reading.— 18% Mang'anja or Yao Reading Book ; SpeUing. 
Writing,— Ah letters ; short words without capitals (oq slate). 
iint^mWu;.— English and Vernacular munerab 1-100; Boms ol three 

lines ol units. 
Catechism,— Q\ieati(xiB 8-19. 
Religious Knowledge. — ^As above. ^ 

Class IV. . . 

Reading,— 2jid Mang'anja or Yao Jieading Book. 

H^ri<»fi(ir.— Capital Letters ; sentences copied imu blackboard. 

Arithmetic— Addition of 4 lines of figures and uumeratien up to 10,000 

Subtraction tables. 
CVitoc^'m.— Questions 20-36. 
Religious Knoivledge,—Aa above. 

Class V. 

Reading.— 'drd Mang auja or Yao Header. 

Wrib'fH/.— Dictation of a paragraph from Lesson, witli punctuatkm and 

capitals, etc. 
Arithmetic—Addiiion and Subtraction ; Numeratkm up to 1,000,000. 
CatsefUsm, -Quentiontf 37- 5 1 . 
Religious Knowledge, — As above. 
Special Subject.— For those proceeding to Anglo-Vemaniiar Sc^hool-- 

English ; Queen's Primer, Parts I. and II. ; SpdUng ; Translation 

and lie-Translation. 
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Anglo-Vkrnaculab School. 
(At Blantybb Station Only.) 
- i JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 



Standard I. 

Reading (tJitglishy—MBXit Reader and Book I. ; Spelling ; Trandatiou 

and Re-Tran8lation. 
Biding (Vernacular),— -A Qospel. 
lVnti7i{7.— Dictation on Slates ; Copy. 
Arithmetic,— AAdiiian ; Subtraction ; Multiplication 1-6. 
Cat6c/u>m.— Questions 52-60. 
Rdigious Knowledge,-'Aa above, with special knowledge of Qospel read. 

Standard II. 

Reading (^Vta^).— Book II. ; Spelling ; Translation and Re-lVanslatioo. 

Reading (Vernacular),— A Gospel. 

H^ntttTi^.-^Dictation with Pencil in Book ; Copy. 

Arithmetic,— All Simple Rules. 

Composition,— Vfntang a story in Vernacular ; proper use o( capitals and 

full stops. 
C7at6c^i9m.--Questions 61-78. 
Rdigious Knoidedge,-^As above. 

Standard III. 

Reading (English),— Bock III. ; Spelling ; Translation and Re-Translation. 

Reading (Vernacular), — ^A Gospel. 

Writing, — Dictation in Book with Pencil ; Copy. 

Arithmetic, — Compound Rules — Money ; Reduction of Money. 

Composition, — Letter in Vernacular with Punctuation. 

Grammar,— Farta of Speech in English and Vernacular. 

6\Uec^i«m.— Questions 79-100. 

Religious Knowledge, — ^As above. 



' Anglo-Vebnaculab School. 

SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

(FOR PUPIL TEACHERS AND APPRENTICES IN THE VARIOUS 

MISSION INDUSTRIES.) 



Standard IV. 
1st Year. 



Reading.— Book IV. ; Spelling ; Translation and Re-Translation. 

Writing, — Dictation with pen on paper ; Copy. 

Aritlimetic—Com^und Rules (Weights and Measures); Reduction; 

Elementary S'ractions. 
Grammar, — Knowledge of Article, Noun and Adjective. 
Compo^itton.— Vernacular Essay and Short English Sentoices. 
Geography,— Vo'inU of Compass ; Globe ; Maps ; Local Geoi^raphy with 

maps. 
Religious Knowledge.— Our Lord s Miracles and a Period of Old Testament 
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Standabd V. 

2nd Year. 

Reading. — Book V. ; Spelling ; Translation and Re-Translation. 

Writing. — ^Dictation on Paper ; Copy. 

Arithmetic. — Simple Proportion ; Fractions ; Bills of Parcels. 

ComposiUon.—Y&nsLCvlax £8say ; English Sentences. 

Grammar. — Knowledge of all Parts of Speech. 

Geography. ^OenevBl Outlines of Geography of the World ; Continents ; 

Oceans, etc. ; Geography of Africa. 
^Mtaf7.--General Outlines of History. 
Religious Knowledge. — Our Lord's Parables and a Period of Old Testament. 

Standard VI. 

3rd Year. 

Reading. — Book VI. ; Spelling ; Translation and Be-Translation. 

Writing. — Dictation on Paper. 

Arithmetic— Ckanpound Proportion ; Decimals ; Interest ; ]Mensuration 

of Simple Areas. 
(7ompaA<t(m.— Vernacular Essay and EnglLnli Sentences. 
Grammar. — ^Analysb of Sentences. 
Geography. — Europe generally and British Isles. 
//ta/ory.—Outlines of Church History. 

Religious Knowledge. — Book of Acts and Period of Old Testament History. 
Special Class for Teachers. — School Management and Method. 



Advance Classes. 

FOR DEACONS, EVANGELISTS, or KEADEBS. 



First Year. 

English ii^Azc^'n{/.— Translation and Ke-Translation ; with Elementary 
Knowledge of English Literature. 

Advanced Arithmetic. — Involution and Evolution ; Mathematical Properties 
of Square, Circle, Triangle, Oblong, Parallel Lines. 

Science.-AJieneinl Physiology and Physical Geography. 

Composition. — English and Vernacular Essays. 

^i^tory.— General History of British Isles, with its relation to their Geo- 
graphy. 

Sboond Year. 

EngliA, i2azdtn^.— Translation and He-Translation, with Elementary 

Knowledge of English Literature. 
Science. — Some other scientific subject. 
Old Testament.— The Pentateuch. 
New Testament. — ^The Synoptic Gospeb. 
History.— Qeaeral History and Expansion of Civilization with its relation 

to the Geography of the World. 

Third Year. 

Old Testament.— J oshuA to 2nd Kings. 

New Testament.— Qospel of St. John, Acts of the Apostles with reference 

to Uie various Epistles and other writers. 
Theology.— The Oeed. 
History.— Qensnl oathnes U Church History with special knowledge of 

First Four Centuries. 
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COUBSB OF iNSTBUCrriON 

TOR APPRENTICES TO THE TRADE OF PRINTING. 



FiBST Ykar. 

1. Learning cases, type, aad method of distributing. 

2. Composing plam woric, with instnictioQ in spacing, justifying, moviug 

dF type, and preparing lor distribution. 

3. Learning manuscript signs, punctuation, capitalization and indentatioD. 

4. Learning proof-correcting signs. 

5. Taking oc^y and correcting proof. 

Second Year. 

1. Composing — more advanced ; tabular work. 

2. Making up, imposing and locliing up for small press — hand and treadlo.. 

3. Inking ; making and care o£ rollerB. 

Third Year. 

1. Advanced composing — displaying. 

2. Making up, imposing, and locking up for large presa— hand or cylinder. 

3. Use of large press. 

ApjMTentices will be examined at the end of leach year, and will show speci- 
mens of their work. The result of the ezaminatioii will be entered in their 
certificate. 



Ck)UB8K 0¥ Instruction vosl Appbentigb Clerks. 



First Year. 

Copying letters ; indexing letter books ; addresBing letters ; fokiiiig and 

arranging letters, receipts, etc. 
ArUhmetic* — Weights and Measures. 

SlOOND YSAR. 

InvcMoes :~giving receipts ; despatching and reoeaving ukndoB. 
Petty Cash : — ^Elementary exercises in book keeping. 
AriAmeUe.— Avenges and percentages. 

Third Ykar. 

fiendering accounts : — Freight calculation ; oommeroial abfareviatknS) 

stores, letter writing and typewriting. 
ArithmeUc. — Interest ; ratio and proportion, etc. 

Apprentices will be cxaiained at the close of the year, and will produce 
specimens of their work. The result of the examination wili be ento^ in 
their certificates. 



CJouRSE OP Instruction for Cabpsntbt Appbentioss. 



First Ysar. 

1st Qtiorftfr.— Bough planing and use of jack plane ; use of squai^ and 
straight-edge ; r^ing, and use of foot nile. 
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2,nd Quarter. — Smooth planing ; use of smoothing plane and hand plane ; 

training the eye in planing straightedges ; sawmg and use it different 

saws ; names and uses of various tools. 
drd Quarter,— \J^ of auger and boring Iniuce and bits ; dressing wood for 

door and window Barnes ; grinding tools on grindstone ; sharpening 

plane irons, chisels, etc., on oilstone. 
4(^ Quarter.— Making door and window frames. Making a plain door and 

brick mould. 

SlOOND Ybab. 

ist Quarter. — Making roofing for hooses and putting on iron* 

'Ind Quarter. — Putting in and fastening door and window frames ; hinging 

the same ; mortising ; marking off wood ; making a screen. 
'6rd Quarter. — Making book-«helves, school forms, black-boards and standi* ; 

use of bow saw. 
4th Quarter. — ^Making common tables, wash-stands, towel rails, chairs 

(camp and folding). 

TUIBD YSAB. 

1st Quarter.— Making a window and glazing it ; a panelled door. 
±nd, 3fxi and 4ih Quarter. — ^Dining-room table ; diair ; sofa ; picture frames ; 
French polishing. 

Special. — Wood Turning and Wood Carving. — For those desiring it special 
instruction will be provided. 

Apprentices will be examined at the close of^each^year, and will produce 
specimens of their work. The result of eramination will be entered in their 
oertificates. 



OuTLiNss OF Subjects to bb Taught 

DUlilNG THiiEE YMliS' APPHENTICFSHIP IN H06P1TAL. 

QUALUflOATION AT BND OV APPBBITIOtfHIP— ^' HofiPITAL AlTKNDANT. '•^ 



FiBST Ykab. 

The general structure of the body and the elements of physiolo^j . 

The treatment of wounds, ulcersi and bums. 

Bandaging. 

SiooND Ybab. 

Temperature taking. The elements of dispensing. Weights and Measures. 
The different syringes and their uses. Baths and ^e packs, cupping, 
poultices, fomentatkxis. The care of patients, bedaora* etc. Sick- 
room cookery. Disinfecting. 

Thisd Ybab, 

How to observe patioitB, the poise, etc. ; states of collapse, concussion, 
delirium, etc. What to do in emergencies, drowmng, poisoning, 
snakebite, loss of blood. Ckntagion and in/ectko. Vaitilatkn. 

Apprentices will be examined at the end of each year. The result of 
each examination will be entered in their oertificatea. 
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NOTE n. 

REGULATIONS 

For the Educational and Industrial Departments of the 

Blantyre Mission, 1900. 



I.— Qensbal. 

1. In the admission of pupils, preference will be given to those who faring 
certificates of character or letters of recommendation from oth^ stations of 
the Ifission, or who have passed through the Vemacolar comae in any of 
the out-stations or village schools, or who are recommended by European 
employers and who are over fourteen years of age and under twenty. Ad- 
mission of young boys or of very young girls is not advisable except in special 
circumstances and then only when recommended by parent or guardian. 

2. All Christian parents sending children to school are expected to pay 
the usual fees for board and education. 

3. All boarders and others resident on the Mission are expected to attend 
morning and evening prayers at the stated time of worship. 

U. — Boabdbbs. 

4. All boarders are expected to be witiiin Mission bounds after sunset 
except by special leave of the Head of ^e Mission. Any boarder found 
absent from the station, visiting any of the villages after that hour, or absent 
during the night without such leave, or any boarder bringing in beer into 
the station, or frequenting beer-drinkings in the villages is liable to dismissal • 

5. All boarders must be in their dormitories after night bell has rung, and 
must answer their names at roll caU. 

6. All boarders must rise at bugle call, sweep and clean out their domii- 
tories, and fdd their blankets and mats before first bell. On Saturdays they 
must wash and clean out their dcxmitories and have them ready f cm* inspection 
at eight o'clock. 

7. All boarders must take their turn in washing the plates and sweeping 
the dining hall after each meal. 

III.— Junior School. 

8. All pupils in the Junior School must work in the afternoon and on 
Saturday forenocm at such useful occupation as is appcHnted them in part 
payment {or their board and education. 

9. All pupils in the Jimior School must take their turn in sweeping out 
the school dsuly, and on Friday afternoon and Saturday morning must wash 
out and clean the school under the direction of the teachers and pupil teachers. 

10. No pupil will be retained in school, or continue to receive educaticxi 
in the Mission after he has passed through the Junior School (Standard III.), 
unless he binds himself by agreement or indenture as apprentice for three 
years to any of the industrial departments of the Mission to work in accord- 
ance with the regulations appomted for the same as per Section VI. of these 
regulations. 

11. Certificates of character and education will be given to all who pass 
through the coiu^ of the Jmiior Sdiool Code and pass the exit examination. 
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IV.— Sbniob Sohool. 

12. The Senior Sohool is open to all apprentices, and is held from 6.30 
to 8 in the morning and from 8 to in the evening. The subjects taught 
are those of the Senior Code — Standards IV. to VI. 

13. Certificates of character and education will be given to all who pass 
through the course of the Senior School Code and pass the exit examination. 

V. — GmLs' Industrial Work. 

14. The hours of work are from 6.30 to 8 in the morning, when the girls 
are engaged in household work in the various mission houses as far as oppor- 
tunity permits. From 8 to 12 the senior girls who are not in school are 
trained in laundry work, sewing, cutting out and making garments. From 
2 till 5 the girls both junior and senior engage in manual work of various 
kinds. One afternoon in the week is devoted to washing and ironing their 
own clothes. 

VI. — Appbentiobs. 

15. The working hours are from 8 to 12 and from 2 to 5, and on Saturdays 
from 8 to 12. 

For hospital attendants the hours of duty will be arranged by the doctor 
in charge. 

16. Every apprentice must present himself promptly at his work at the 
ringing of the bell, and must continue steadily at work during the appointed 
hours. 

17. No apprentice may be absent from his work for any purpose whatever 
without permission of the Head of the Department. 

18. No smoking is allowed at any time during work hours. 

19. The school hours for apprentices are from 6.30 to 8 in the morning 
and from 8 to 9 in the evening, and pupils must present themselves promptly 
on the ringing of the bell. 

20. The period of apprenticeship shall be three years. The rate of wages 
for apprentices shall be as follows : — 

1st Year 2b. 6d. per month. 
2nd Tear 3s. 6d. per month. 
3rd Tear 5s. per month. 

21. A bonus of £2 sterling shall be paid to an apprentice in the event of his 
completing the full period of his apprenticeship and giving satisfaction as 
being faithful and competent in his calling and as having conducted himself 
to the satisfaction of the Head of the Mission and of the Head of the Depart- 
ment in which he has served, who shall be the sole judges as to the above 
qualities in the apprentice. 

22. One month's holiday without pay or one fortnight with pay is given 
each year at such time during the sohool vacation as the Head of ike Mission 
may arrange. 

23. Leave of absence will be granted at other times only when sufficient 
cause is shown. For such leave application must be made first to the Head 
of the Mission and next to the Head of the Department to which the applicant 
may belong. In cases of sickness a medical certificate is required. 

24. At the end of each year the apprentice will be examined in the subjects 
of the course for that year, and will submit for inspection specimens of his 
work. The results of such examinations will be entered on his certificate 
of character and discharge. 

25. When an apprentice is found culpably wasting his time by being 
unpunctual at bell or by loitering when he ought to be at work he shall be 
subject to a small fine. 
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26. WoA or took spoiled tfarovgh oaieksBDeaB shall be paid for by the 
oulpablo party. 

VII.— Adyahobd Ooubss. 

27. An advanoed ooorse is provided for those who desire to proceed with 
their education towaids the offioe of deaccm, evangelist, or oateohist with a 
view to the ministry of the native CSmroh. This oourse will embrace the 
following subjects : — 

Fird year : — English, Advanced Arithmetic ; a science subject ; Com- 
position, Histoiy. 

Second year: — RngJish ; a science subject; Old Testament; New TMa- 
ment; Histoiy. 

Third year ; — Old Testament ; New Testament ; Church History ; Theo- 
logy; Christian Ethics. 

During the above oourse pupils will be able to support themselves by 
moans of thoir trade or calling* 
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APPENDIX B4. 

THE EDUCATION OF NATIVES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 



This subjeot, whioh has long interested English people, has 
a fresh importance to-day, for the manner in which it is dealt 
with is calculated to affect, either directly or indirectly, every 
colony in South Africa, not only through the example offered 
by the local administrations, but by the influence exercised on 
the large native population whioh is being attracted to the mines 
in the Orange River Colony, Transvaal and Rhodesia from all 
parts of the Continent. 

The steps already taken in regard to education in the new colonies 
show that there is full recognition of its value so far as children of 
European origin are concerned. It is quite right that this should 
receive the first consideration, but we have to bear in mind that 
where two races on different planes of civilization come into such 
close contact, as do the whites and blacks in South Africa, they 
act and re-act on each other, and where the higher ^^ace neglects 
its duty to the lower it will itself suffer 

j^It must be admitted that a wide-spread prejudice exists in South 
Africa against the school native, based upon a conviction that book 
learning has lowered his usefulness for work, for which it makes 
him more disinclined than he naturally is, as well as uppish and 
conceited. 

The opportimities of education within the reach of the average 
native are generally meagre and imperfect. As the books con- 
veying instruction are not in themselves demoralising, the fault, 
if fault there is, must be with the instructors or pupils, or both. 

The teachers are mostly missionaries who^have devoted their 
lives to Christianize and civilize the natives. Ibi the great majority 
of cases these worthily carry on the duties of their profession ; 
but many of them with their families have necessarily led isolated 
lives, with few chances of associating or exchanging ideas with 
people engaged in other work, and have in consequence been imcon- 
sciously influenced by their surroundings, and some amongst them, 
impressed by the^evidence they recognised of a humanity having so 
much in conmion, have come to the conclusion that the moral and 
intellectual difference between white and black is but a question 
of religion and book-learning. This view would be readily adopted 
by the native and would foster conceit and discontent with service. 
But whatever the objection to the school EaflSr may be, or what* 
ever reason may be offered for this objection, the growing desire 
of the intelligent young natives to be taught cannot be disr^arded. 
The more they come jn contact with Europeans the more this »v 
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shown, as is evidenced by the increasing attendance at the Ifissionar}* 
schools for adults, as well as at the night schools in the towns and 
mining centres where such schools are available. 

It appears the province of the Government to afford the natives 
op[X)rtunities of satisfying their legitimate desire for knowledge by 
providing suitable buildings and teachers under the supervision of 
qualified inspectors in mission schools, by grants-in-aid, dependent 
on a proper system of teaching, it being understood that in every 
school receiving Government aid instruction must be given in 
English. In the case of wage-earning youths and adults the 
expenditure need not be large, as in night-schools established in 
towns and mining centres the scholars* fees should pay the greater 
part of the current costs, and in mission schools the same thing 
should be encouraged. With regard to children's education, it is 
best left in the hands of religious bodies or societies, but as the 
parents lose the service of their children while being taught, they 
ai-e, as a rule, im willing to make further sacrifices. State aid, 
subject to satisfactory reports from Grovemment inspectors, should 
be given. This has been recognised by all the colonies in South 
Africa and its extension would probably meet present requirements 
as far as primary education is concerned. As regards higher 
education, the demand for natives who are qualified to act as 
teachers, interpreters, sub-clerks, shopmen, etc., exceeds the 
supply, and it would benefit the commimity for Government to 
establish institutions to meet this want, and substantially to subsi- 
dise those already existing, but here, as in the case of primary 
schools for wage-earning natives, fees should be expected from 
those who desire to learn. 

But, though natives mostly ask for book-learning, it is yet more 
desirable to offer them opportimities of industrial training. The 
few arts and crafts of which we found them possessed resembled 
those we had over a thousand years ago and cannot survive compe- 
tition with our present methods. Being thus deprived of all 
chance of progress in their own industries, it seems fair that some 
compensation should be provided. In prospect of the coming 
increase of European settlement in South Africa there will be a 
large field for artificers at a moderate rate of wages, and this can 
be partially met by trained natives. The objection of Europeans 
to teach trades to natives, based on fear of competition, is very 
shortsighted. The South African natives, as a rule, are wanting 
in initiative and self-confidence. After proper training they prove 
useful a])prentices and fair journeymen, but it is unlikely for 
generations to come that they will be found efficient as master- 
workmen, a position which belongs tiO the European iand which 
it is his own fault if he loses. Industrial schools are generally con- 
ducted by the various Missionary societies and some of them have 
produced excellent results considering the small means at their 
disposal. Such institutions well deserve increased aid from the 
Admi nistrations. 

In addition to schools there are other ways of having natives 
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instructed in trades. For instance, Administrations and Corpora- 
tions might require their European artificers in permanent employ 
to have a certain number of selected native apprentices who would 
thus fall under the 8uper\ision of qualified officials. 

However this question of education is met, there are difficulties 
and prejudices to overcome, and this consideration makes it wise not 
to he too ambitious at first, using when possible existing institutions 
which so far have weathered the storm. The object in view, 
affecting as it does the mutual advantage of the divers races who 
seem destined to share the future of South Africa, is one un- 
doubtedly worthy of our Ixjst efforts. 

Marshal Ci«arke, 

^Resident Commissioner, 
»Southem Rhodesia. 

Leamington, 
April. 1902. 
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APPENDIX B5. 



ON NATIVE EDUCATION— SOUTH AFRICA. 



Native eduoation in South Africa is almost entirely in the hands 
)f the MiBsionaries. It is supported partly by Grovemment grants 
md partly by funds from home. The latter are employed as 
lalaries of ACissionaries and teaohers and for buildings. It is also 
low aided in some places by native fees. Where Eduoation Depart- 
nent grants are given there is, of oourse, inspectfon. Such inspec- 
ion at one institution, with over 700 pupils, lasts over two months. 

It will be accepted as a soimd principle that education in any 
country should be shaped so far as possible to meet the require- 
oaents of the individual, or community, or people to whom such 
Klucation is given. It cannot be said that native education in 
South Africa has been so dealt with. The course of education, 
subjects for examination and certificates are the same for black 
[ind white. Formerly, though now leas so, Europeans and 
natives, in Missionary institutions at least, were in the same classes. 

This guiding principle helps to determine generally what shape 
the education of the native races should take in South Africa. It 
should be practical, industrial, and, for the great majority, largely 
elementary. Complaint is made by colonists that thei*e is too much 
mere book work, and too Uttle practical training. One cause of 
both complaint and result has been mentioned. The Mi8sionar}% 
Kowever, has no choice. 

The second cause is the view the native takes of eduoation. He 
sonfoimds instruction and education, means and end, and has an 
Eimbition to learn all that the white man learns. He also makes 
little or no distinction between intellectual and moral education, 
und does not understand that the best results are only got when 
the two are combined, and secured by being made definite objects, 
continuously aimed at from first to last. But there are others 
besides the African who do not give suflficient prominence to this 
combination. In consequence it sometimes, perhaps often, happens 
that in the long struggle to reach a certain intellectual level, the 
higher or moral result is missed, with the consequence, to the 
individual and to the world, of a less useful and less completely 
educated man. 

The mind of the African is empty, and he has a great idea of 
what he calls ** getting knowledge." Hence liis anxiety about 
instruction merely, apart from mental discipline and habit. To 
this must be added Uttle liking for manual labour, though that 
dislike is not peculiar to his colour in certain latitudes. He i^ not, 
however, so unwilling to work as is generally stated. But there 
is the erroneous idea that manual work is servile toil, and mental 
work is supposed to elevate a man to a higher class. This is the old 
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native idea of social rank. It is common, probably, in the West 
Indies as well as in South Africa, and may be over a wider area. 
His desire, therefore, is to learn whatever the white man learns. 
This aspiration is very strong; no matter how slight may be the 
knowledge attained of any particular subject. Educational equality 
is probably looked at as a step to further equality. There is such 
an idea existing among a small and not very satisfactory daas. 
Hence there is a strong desire, almost amounting to a craze, for 
Latin and Greek among a few, though the amoimt of knowledge 
gained of such subjects is, of coiu*^, useless. 

But taking the curriculimi, as prescribed by the Education Depart- 
ment of Cape Colony, as it stands, another cause which operates 
against much manual or practical training of the native during hi^ 
too short course of education is the large number of subjects in the 
normal classes which are kept running through the entire course. 
Little time is left for what is certainly a most important part of that 
training. And it is obviously unfair to the native to put him into 
competition with the white on the same subjects durin^r a three 
years' course and in a foreign language, and to add on the weight 
of a totally different kind of manual training, which the European 
does not so much require, and does not get, and has therefore more 
time and energy for purely examination subjects. 

In reply to the inquiries sent as to — 

1. Provision made for manual and industrial or agricultural 
education for nxitives. — So far as I know no separate educational 
institution or organisation strictly belonging to the Education 
Department of Cape Colony exists for that end. Such agencies in 
a partial form, however, are foimd at various Missions. These 
are at Keiskanna Hoek, Grahamstown, Zonnebloem, and St. 
Mark's, of the Church of England. There are the Wesleyan Insti- 
tutions at Healdtown and Lesseyton, Butterworth, and others 
smaller. At some only one trade, or, for girls, domestic economy 
is taught. Lovedale, of the Scottish Presbyterian Mission, is the 
largest and oldest. It has had for over forty years the following 
trades : — Carpentering, waggon-making, blacksmithing, printing, 
book-binding, and, later, post office and telegraph work ; and for 
girls, laimdiy work, sewing, and dressm^ng. The average 
number in these is about 100 in both departments. The number 
might be much larger, but the grants allowed by the Education 
Department are not sufficient to allow of large nimibers being 
taken. The grant for some of the instructors is about £96 a year, 
which is, in reality, half the sum that is necessary. We require to 
pay £150 a year, and give a free house. All apprentices in this 
section are indentured for three and some for four years. The 
course consists of regular training in each of these departments, 
so that at the end of apprenticeship the lads may be able to take 
the position of journeymen. 

2. Special training of Instructors. — Generally, the older men 
have not been specially trnined in the work of teaching, except in 
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what is strictly called the Technical workshop. The instructor 
here is a trained teacher in his own subject. This department 
is separate from the workshops. The instructors, or trades masters, 
are all Europeans. In this Technical division, the normal school 
pupil-teachers and lads in Standard V. all receive a certain course 
of woodwork and drawing. The building is large, and of two 
stories. It contains bench accommodation for a class of seventy- 
two working at the same time. 

3. Native teachers in the industrial departments. — ^These have 
been tried, but not successfully, one or two being in blacksmithing 
and one in printing, but the exclusive training is not entrusted to 
them. The question as to the amoimt of success by native instruc- 
tors is answered by this, that Eiu*opean superintendence is always 
necessary. 

4. Agricultural education was once tried at Lovedale, but not 
successfully. The natives have the idea that there is nothing to be 
learned that they do not already know, but all the lads engage to 
some extent in field work, in planting maize, in hoeing, and in 
dealing with crops, reaping and digging them up. They see, 
however, methods entirely different from their own methods. 
Thus all maize is planted in drills by a drilling machine. The first 
rough hoeing is done by a horse grubber. No native as yet plants 
maize in driUs, and most Europeans also sow it broadcast. Ix)vedale 
was the first in the district to introduce these machines for drilling 
and planting. A very few advanced farmers throughout the 
country use them. 

5. When Technical education in indiLstry and agriculture 
begins. — Not in the earlier stages of general education, except in 
the one section already mentioned of wood-work. The low con- 
dition of education among the natives, and the want of knowledge 
of EngUsby renders several years necessary in the standards. But 
manual training of some kind is made a feature of the curriculum 
as already described, namely, that all must engage in some kind of 
work for two hours daily. At one extreme lies rough field work, 
hoeing crops, or road-making, and at the other — ^it may be the care 
of the libiury, or of lamps, or windows, or post or telegraph mes- 
sengers, or as house boys, knife or boot cleaners, and so on, according 
to their strength and years. 

6. Effects of industrial and agricultural education on character 
and efficiency. — Agricultural education, as a special and systematic 
work, may, for the reason already mentioned, be left out of accoimt. 
Natives are willing enough to attend a class of agriculture, even 
some of them of agricultural chemistry, but practical work in the 
fields, which in the hot season is severe, is not so much to their 
liking, nor so popular. As to the effects on character, there is 
always some effect of a beneficial kind, though there is nothing in 
work per se to make a man moral, without additional influences. 
About its economic efficiency and value there can be no question. 
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These lads who serve an appreatioeship oaa earn about 5b « a daj 
shortly after leaving, while as labooien theyjwould reoeive la. 6d. 
to 28. a day. 

7. ComJbinaiion of iniughial and agricuUural^uoaiiion wik 
inaifuciion of a more literary and general character. — ^en cannot 
be combined in any efficient degree 8o f ar as our experience at 
Lovedale goes. We have the greatest difficidty in getting appren- 
tices in the industrial departments to attend evening classes for an 
hour and a half. These classes range from Standard DI. to Standard 
YL, or even VII. The lads are generally tired or sleepy, and aho 
think that they have now reached an age in which they should not 
be troubled with school work. The comUnation is not practicable, 
except in a few individual cases, any more than it is amongst Euro- 
peans. It is difficult to combine the artisan and the student, 

8. Opposition from Colonial vxirkmen, — On the part of some 
trades, among the white population, there has been at intervals 
opposition to the natives being taught trades. Into some work- 
shops the native has a difficulty in getting admittance ; in others 
not. In printing establishments and newspaper offices he is 
generally taken readily. On the other hand, some disturbance 
arose a few years ago among the tinsmiths in one Colonial town 
in opposition to the training of apprentices and sale of tinware by 
an industrial mission of the Episcopalian body. Such outbursts 
appear in letters in the newspapers or in partial strikes, but they 
are not serious, and generally do not last. Competition on tiie 
part of the native with white labour is as yet in its infancy. We 
are constantly asked for a far greater number of lads who have 
finished their apprenticeships than we can supply. Specially is 
this the case with printers, blacksmiths, waggon-makers, and 
carpenters. 



The right lines of native education are then that it should 
(l)|largely industrial, with a good general education up to at least 
Standard IV. ; (2) with a normal course of training for three years 
for a more limited class to afford the supply of qualified teachers 
for native village schools; (3) with opportunity under certain 
financial limitations for a much smaller class to go as far as matricu- 
lation ; and (4) further, to any extent they may choose to go at 
their own expense, and on the same terms and privileges as Euro- 
peans. This last may be justified on the theory that education 
proceeds from above downwards, not from below upwards. A small 
educated class stimulates the ambition of those below ; and speciaUy 
does this hold good among Africans. 

The obstacle to any great extension of industrial training is the 
meagre amount allotted by the Education Department to such 
instruction. It is imreasonable to expect that the missionary- 
contributing public of Oreat Britain will continue to supply artisans 
(or the advantage of the Colony. These Missionary Societies 
started the work, have shown its practicability, and spent a good 
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deal of money on buildings, tools, salaries of masters, and taken 
such risks and losses as these efforts have involved. They oannot^ 
be expected to do this indefinitely, and on the expanding scale which 
the development of South Africa and the increase of native popula- 
tion will necessitate. 

It is also only at what are called Aborigines Institutions of the 
larger class that such work is really carried on in any thorough 
and systematic method. The case of Lovedale may be taken to 
represent all other such Institutions. We would require greater 
expansion at present to produce any impression on the vast nativg 
ignorance which exists, and the corresponding want of economic 
efficiency. The Missionary Committee are quite opposed to any 
further expenditure in this direction for the reason I have men- 
tioned. I have asked now for £10,000, chiefly for buildings, 
dormitories, workshops, and tools, and will not get it. If such 
education, therefore, is to be undertaken, it should be by the Depart- 
ment of Government which is responsible for it. The gross annual 
expenditure on education in Cape Colony now is, roughly, £270,000. 
That on the Aborigines Institutions is, roughly, about £25,000 per 
annum,* or less than one-tenth of the whole amount, while the 
native population may be 4 or 6 or 10 to 1 of the European, according 
to the diistrict. h\ Natal, where the proportion of population is 
64,000 Europeans to 865,000 natives, including coolies, the ex- 
penditure is £56,000 ; and that assigned to native education, 
roughly, between £5,000 and £6,000. In comparison with the 
expenditure in the United States on such places as Hampton, in 
Virginia, for American Indians and negroes ; at Carlisle, in Pennsyl- 
vania, for American Indians only; at Haskell, in Kansas, and 
elsewhere, the amount expended in the Cape Colony is compara- 
tively trifling. 

The expenditure per head on Aborigines, that is on purely native 
schools, is, I believe, 12s. 3d. per head ; on Mission schools, which 
are poor white and partly black and half-caste, 13s. 4d. ; on third- 
class public schools for Exiropeans, £2 Is. 3d. ; on private farm 
schools, £2 188. lOd. ; on first-class public schools, £3 178. 4d. 
Recently, so far as I am able to judge, first-class public schools 
have received an increase of 7s. per head ; private farm schools, over 
98. ; second-class public, over 12s. ; while native school grants have 
been reduced by nearly 28. per head. All this indicates that if 
native education is to be developed on right lines, namely, a krge 
combination of industrial training, and on any scale adequate to 
the wants of the country and the rapid increase of native population, 
the Education Department would need to put forth some strength 
in this direction. 

The grant to Lovedale for all purposes is about £2,200 a year. 
The half of this is allotted for teaching purposes, and is spread over 
a line extending from the sewing mistress in the Elementary Station 
School at £10, to grants in the standards ; for three teachers in 
the Normal Department ; for trades masters in the printing car- 

* I have ao Blue Books at lu^d. 
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peDteringy and waggon-making, and in the technical department ; 
while there is a Umited section for matriculation and theological 
work for which no grant is given, and for the latter, is not expe^^ 
The same arrangement holds good as to distribution or application 
of grants in the Girls* School and Work Department. The other 
half of the above total is for Maintenance Grants. It may seem a 
large smn, but spread over so large a surface it is not so. 

The annual cost of the place is, roughly, £10,000, of which one- 
quarter comes from the Mission Committee in Scotland, one-fifth 
li^m the Education Department of the Cape Colony, and the 
remainder from native and local sources. The scale on which the 
place is maintained is possibly only by payments from the natives 
themselves in the shape of fees for board and education. Beginning 
from notliing thirty years ago, these amoimt now to close on £5,000 a 
year ; and the total sum thus paid by natives is a UtUe over £58,000. 
The demand for education will steadily grow, as the natives are in 
earnest on the matter, but we are crippled for want of buildings, 
and also of means or capital required, before any great measure of 
self-support can l)e reached 

Jamss Stewabti 
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APPENDIX B 6. 

THE WORK OF THE MORAVIAN MISSIONARIES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA AND NORTH QUEENSLAND. 



The expeiienoe of the Moravian missionaries in dealing with 
some of the races, lowest down in the scale of humanity, extends 
in one or two cases to more than 150 years, and in several fields 
they have met with considerable success, both from an educational 
and industrial point of view. They have no schools where ex- 
clusively technical subjects are taught, and they can scarcely 
be said to have established in any of their stations a purely in- 
dustrial mission, yet from the earliest time of their labours they 
have striven to wean their converts from their indolent and nomadic 
habits, to show them the benefits of a settled mode of life and to 
instruct them how to utilise the gifts of nature around them. 
There is an old picture in the possession of the Church showing 
Schmidt, the first missionary to South Africa in 1739, surroimded 
by Hottentots, teaching them the use of the spade. 

The class of men who volimteered to go from their German 
homes in the earliest years of the Mission were specially fitted for 
work of this kind. Most of ikenn had served an apprenticeship 
to some trade or industry before they thought of Mission service, 
and so were well calculated to become instructors in some industrial 
pursuit. The result of their teaching and example is well illustrated 
by the effect produced upon such races as the Hottentots and 
Bushmen of South Africa. 

These two races are said to be the remnants of the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Africa. Both races were very low down in the scale of 
civilisation. The Hottentots were described as short in stature, with 
narrow foreheads, low skulls and prominent jaws, living in small bee- 
hive-shaped huts built of sticks and covered with rush mats. Their 
food consisted chiefly of fruits and roots. In character they were 
capricious, indolent, untidy, and morally degraded. The Bush- 
men were even inferior to these. They belonged to an earlier pigmy 
race. Their skins were leathery, yellow, and greatly wrinkled 
even in early life, their visages concave, noses flat, but with keen, 
piercing eyes. They were the gipsies of South Africa, had no 
fixed abodes, sometimes sheltering in caves, at other burrowing in 
the sand, or sheltering behind a rough screen of brushwood. 
Their habits were filthy in the extreme ; their food ants' eggs, 
locusts, and snakes. They had no civil organisation, no chiefs, 
nor any vestige of religious belief or ceremony. 

It was on such unpromising material as this that the missionary 
had to work. The result of that work may be seen to-day in 
num&rs of stations in South Africa. One example may suffice. 
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About the beginniug of the last century the Government gave a 
grant of land for the uae of the misaionaries and their oonverta 
of a small vaUey, called Bavian's Eloof or the Vale of Baboons. 
Now the place is known as Genadendal. A small colony of Hottentots 
and Bushmen was founded here, and the natural resouroeB of the 
valley developed. Now about 18,000 letters pass yearly through 
the Genadendal Post Office, most of them written by natives. 
The whole colony is peopled by the descendants of the degraded 
Hottentots and Bushmen. As in most districts of South Africa, 
so here the scarcity of water is the great drawback, but a small 
stream runs through the valley, and this has been utilised to the 
utmost. First it is made to turn the station com mill, then it is 
artificially divided into five branches, from which numerous 
channels are cut, and the water distributed over the 800 gardens 
of the natives. Twelve of the most trustworthy inhabitants are 
elected to act as overseers of this system of irrigation, and as 
the water is limited in quantity, to see to its equitable distribution. 
A recent census of the fruit trees in Genadendal was taken, which 
showed that there were 14,000 pear, 8,000 peach, 4,000 apricot, 
and 2,000 orange trees cultivated in these gardens. In addition 
to this shops were opened for carpenters and wheelwrights, and 
forges were erected for smiths. A certain kind of knife is made 
there which is highly valued throughout the colony for its sterling 
quality and excellent finish. The men, educated and trained 
in this colony, are greatly sought after by farmers and others 
iiroimd, and their trustworthiness and reliability ensure them 
constant employment. A goodly number are working on the 
railway line, especially on that portion which passes through 
that dreary, sterile tract known as the Great Karroo. 

One great factor in transforming these degraded races into a 
thriving industrial colony, in "addition to the influence of the 
gospel, has been the object lesson of seeing the missionaries working 
with their own hands, both with and for the natives, and it would 
seem as if the missionary added greatly to his influence and power 
over the native mind, if, in addition to his preaching abiUty, he 
added tliat of a skilled workman in some trade. 

In North Queensland, Australia, there is a native reserve under 
the superintendence of the Moravian missionaries. Everyone 
knows the degraded condition in which the aborigines Uved, 
and the Keport for 1901 furnishes striking evidence of the pro- 
gi-ess towards civilisation made in the last few years. Three 
distinct features characterise the work of the Mission: education 
for the mind, salvation for the soul, and occupation for the body. 
The station at Mapoon is gradually changing from a native camp 
into a modern village. The young people begin to take more 
pride in comfortable dwellings and personal appearance. There 
are 145 bond fide inhabitants hving in houses. There is an average 
attendance of forty-five children at the school. The majority 
can read English with fluency and expression. Their writing 
is especially good, and arithmetic is mastered as far as compound 
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addition. It is not, the Beport adds, so much the knowledge 
gained, as the training to be obedient to rules and regulations, 
that is of importance. In addition to the elementary teaching 
the girls are taught sewing, housework, and other useful attain- 
ments, fitting them to become better wives and mothers than 
their unfortunate sisters; the bojrs are taught gardening, car- 
pentering, milking, and other employments suitable to their 
years and strength. 

This teaching is followed up by special instruction classes for 
those who formerly attended the day school, so that they may not 
lose the knowledge gained during their schooldays. Occasionally, 
simple lectures are given on such subjects as '^ The Life of the 
Butterfly," " The Construction and Laws of Machinery," " The 
Human Body," etc., etc., all being illustrated by pictures and 
diagrams. These simple lectures have proved not only a great 
attraction for the yoxmg men, but have also been the means of im- 
proving them both in mind and body. During the year over 
2,000 feet of board was sawn from local timber, €md a niunber 
of native houses have been erected with it, and all done by native 
labour imder the direction of the Superintendent of the Mission. 
Gardens are fenced in and kept in good order, and a fair amount 
of vegetables and fruit raised. 

Dimng the year the Mapoon natives collected a considerable 
number of botanical specimens, all of which are of economic 
value, i.e., plants which are used either for food, weapons, or 
medicine. In this way a new species of acacia was discovered, 
and named by the Govemment botanist " Bothi Bail." 

The Beport declares that the character of the people, nay, even 
of the inhabitants of the whole district (a coast line of fifty miles) 
has been greatly changed, but the results of the whole work cannot 
be tabulated, nor can the change be expressed by any arith- 
metical figures. Industry and work are essential factors and 
valuable auxiliaries in shaping the lives of a savage race, consisting 
of beings devoid of even elementary laws and regulations to assure 
prosperity and safety of Ufe. The station is, of course, in the first 
instance a centre for the spi-ead of the gospel, but Mapoon has 
become a vast nursery of civilisation as well. On another reserve, 
one of the native women is now acting as school-mistress. 

J. M. WuiCN. 
October, 1002. 
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3. ** The Curricula and Programmes of Work for Higher Schools in Prussia.' 

Translated by Mr. W. G. Lipscomb. 

4. The Higher Schools of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

By Mr. H. £. D. Hammond. 

5. Stromongen auf dem Gebiet des Schnl-und Bildungswesens in Deutschland. 

Von Professor Dr. W. Rein in Jena. 

6. Tendencies in the Educational Systems of Grermany. (Translation of No. 5.) 

By Mr. F. H. Dale. 

7. The Teaching of Modem Languages in Frankfurt a M. and district. 

By Mr. Fabian Ware. 

8. The Teaching of Modem Languages in Germany. 

By Bliss Mary Brebner. 

9. The Teaching of Foreign Languages. 

By Professor Dr. Enul Hausknecht. 

10. The Teacher of Modem Languages in Prussian Secondary Schools for Boys. 

His education and professional training. 
By Mr. Fabian Ware. 

1 1. BUgher Commercial Education in Antwerp, Leipzig, Paris and Havre. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

12. The Present Position of Bfanual Instruction in Germany. 

By Dr. Otto W. Beyer. (Translated by Mr. A. K Twentyman.) 

13. The Secondary Schools of Sweden. 

By Dr. Otto GaUander. 

14. Elementary Education in the Grand Duchy of Finland. 

By the Baron Dr. YrjS-Koskinen. 

This voUime (Cd. 8988) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from Messrr. WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., Fettkr Lane, F«,C., anl .^, 
Abingdon Strket, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, Edijj- 
BURGH ; or K. rONSONBY, 116, (iRAFTON Street, Dublin. 

Price, 38. Sd. ; post Jree, 38. 8d. 



The Board of Education issued in 1900:— 

Report on Technical and Commercial Education in East Prussia, Poland 
Galicia, Silesia, and Bohemia. 
By Mr. James Baker. 

This volume (Cd. 419) can be obtained, either directly oi through any Book- 
f «11er, fiom Messrs. WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C. and 32, 
Abingdon Street, Westminster. S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Edinburgh ; or E. FONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

Price ^ f)d. ; pott/ree^ 8d. 
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Volume 4 of Special Reports (Edncatiboal Systems of the 
Chief Oolonies of the British Empire— Dominion of 
Canada^ Newfoundland, \Vest Indies) (1901) contains 
the following Papers :— 



A. DoMiHiov ov Qavada — 

1. Ontario, Tha Syiteiii of Eduoation in. 

Brepand nom offioial doonments rappUed bj the Bdnoation De- 
partment of Ontario. 

2. Qoebeo, The System of Bdnoation in the Brorinoe of. 

Prepared nom offioial dooumenta by Mr. B. Balfour. 

3. Nova Sootia, The System of Ednoation in. 

^By Mr. A. H. MacKay, Superintendent of Eduoation» Noya Sootia. 

4. New^runflwiok, The System of Sdnoation in. 

By Flrofessor J. Brittain, Instmotor in the ProYinoiaLNormal Sohool, 
Frederioton, New Brunswick. 

& Manitoba, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from offioial dooumenta by Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

((. North- Weat Tenritories, The System of Education in the. 
Pjrepared from offioial documents by Mr. R. Balfour. 

7. British Colombia, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from offioial documents by Mr. R. Balfour. 



Edward Island, The System of Education in. 
By Mr. D. J. MacLeod, Chief Superintendent of Education, Prince 
Edward Island. 

0. Memorandum on Agricultural Education in Canada. 

By Dr. W. Saunders, Director of Dominion Experimental Farms. 

10. Note on the Macdonald Manual Training Fund for the development of 
manual and praotioal instruction in Primary Schools in Canada. 
By Mr. BL E. Sadler. 

B. NaWfOUlTDLAKD — 

Newfoundland, The System of Education in. 

L By the Rev. Canon W. Pilot, D.D., D.aL., Superintendent of 
Church of England Schools in Newfoundland. 

IL By the Rev. O. S. Biilligan, M.A., LL.D., Superinteodent of 
Ifethodist Schools in Newfoundland. 

C. WistIitdiis — 

1. Jamaica, The System of Education in. 

Part L with Appendices. 

By the Hon. T. Capper, Superintending Inspector of Schools, 
Jamaica. 
Partn. 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

2. British Guiana, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. W. Blair, Chief Inspector of Schools, British Guiana. 

3. The Teaching of Agriculture in Elementary and Higher Schools in th«« 

West Indies. 
Compiled from offioial documents by Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

This volume (Cd. 416) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from MsssBS. WVMAN AND SONS, Ltd., Fkttbr Lane, £.€., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Edinburgh ; or £. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublui. 

Priee^ 4t, 8d, ; pott free, 5s. td, 
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▼alnme 6 of Special Reports (Educational Systems of the 
Ohief Colonies of tli« British Empire— Oape Oolony, 
Natal, Commonwealth of Anstraliai New Zealand, 
Ceylon, Malta) (1901) contains the following Papers :— 

A. AfRIOA — 

1. Cape Colony, The History and Present State of Education in. 

Part I., Sections 1-74. 

By Bir. G. B. Muir, B.A., of the Department of Pnblic Educa- 
tion, Cape Town. 

Part I., Sections 75 to end. Part II. and Part IIL 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

2. Natal, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. R. Russell, Superintendent of Education, NataL 

B. CoiOfOKWXALTH OF AUSTRALIA — 

1. New South Wales, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from official documents supplied by the Department of 
Public Instruction for New South Wales. 

^ Victoria, The System of Education in. 

By the Hon. A. J. Peacock, late IGnister of Public Instruction, 
Victoria. 

3. Queensland, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. J. G. Anderson, Under Secretary for Public Instruction, 
Queensland. 

4. Tasmania, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

5. South Australia, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. C L. Whitham, Member of the Board of Inspectors of Schools, 
South Australia. 

0. Western Australia, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. Cyril Jackson, Inspector-General of Schools, Western Aus- 
tralia. 

C Niw ZsALAin) — 

New Zealand, The System of Education in. 

Prepared by Mr. M. E. Sadler, from official documents supplied by 
the Department of Education for New Zealand. 

D. Ceylon — 

Ceylon, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. J. B. Cull, late Director of Public Instruction, and Mr. A. Van 
Cuylenburg, Inspector of Schools, Ceylon. 

E. Malta — 

Malta, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. N. Tagliaferro, Director of Education, Malta. 

This volume (Cd. 417) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from Messrs. WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

Price 48. ; post fru, 4*- ^' 
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Volume 6 of Special Reports (Preparatory .Schools for Boys : 
Their place in English Secondary Education) (1900) 
contains the following Papers :— 

1. latroduction. 

By Mr. C C. CotterilL 

2. The Biasten of a Preparatory School. 

By Mr. C. C. Cotterill. 

3. Preparatory School Equipment. 

By Mr. Frank Ritchie. 

4. The Time-table of Work in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. H. Frampton Stallard. 

6. The Preparatory School Curriculum. 

By Mr. G. Gidley Robinson. 

6i. The place of the Preparatory School for Boys in Secondary Education in 
England. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

7. Entrance Scholarships at Public Schools, and their Influence on Preparatory 

Schools. 

By the Rev. the Honourable Canon E. Lyttelton. 

8. Examinations for Entrance Scholarships at the Public Schools. Their 

Character and Effect on the Educational Work of Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. C. C. Lynam. 

0. The Teaching of Latin and Qreek in Preparatory Schools. 
By the Rev. C. Eccles Williams, D.D. 

0. The Teaching of the Mother-Tongue in Preparatory Scliools. 
By Mr. H. C. Tillard. 

1. The Teaching of History in Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. A. M. Curteis. 

2. The Teaching of Geography in Preparatory Schools. 
By the Rev. F. R. Burrows. 

3. The Teaching of Modern Languages in Preparatory Schoola 
By Messrs. £. P. Arnold and Fabian Ware. 

4. The Teaching of Mathematics in Preparatory Schools. 
By the late Mr. C C Allum. 

6. Natural Science in Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. Archer Vassall. 

0. The Teaching of Drawing in Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. James T. Watts. 

7. Art Teaching in Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. W. Egerton Hine. 

8. The School Workshop. 
By Mr. E. D. Mansfield. 

9. Music in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. W. Earle, with an Appendix by Mr. W. W. Cheriton. 

20. Singing in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. Leonard C Venablee. 

21. Gardening, its Role in Preparatory School Life. 

By Mr. A. C Bartholomew. 

92. Health and Physical Training in Preparatory Schools. 
By the Rev. C. T. Wiokham. 

( vi ) 



23. Qamet in Preparatory SobooU. 

By m. A. 'J. a Dowding. 

24. The BmpioTiiieiift ol Launire Hoars in Boje* Boarding Solioola. 

By Mr. Arthur Bowntfoe. 

25. Preparatory Sohool Librariea. 

By Mr. W. Dooglaa. 

26. A Day in a Boy's Life at a Pkeparatory SohooL 

By Mr. P. & Dealtry. 

27. School Management in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Bar. J. H. ¥mkinson« with an Appendix by Mr. A. J C 
Dowding. 

28. Boonomios of Preparatory Schools. 

By the Ber. a Black. 

2d. Preparation for the Preparatory SchooL 
By Mr. £. D. Mansfield, 

30. Preparatory Boys' Schools under Lsdy Principals. 

By Mr. O. D. OliTe. 

31. The Preparatory Department at Public Schools. 

By Bir. A. T. Martin. 

32. The Preparatory Depsrtment at a Public SchooL 

By Mr. T. H. Mason. 

33. The Belations between Public and Preparatory Schools. 

By the Ber. Herbert BulL 

34. The Preparatory School Pktxiuot. 

By the Ber. H. A. James, D.D. 

35. The Preparatory School Product. 

By the Ber. the Honourable Oanon K. Lyttelton. 

36. The Preparatory School Product. 

By Dr. Hely Hutchinson Almond. 

37. The Preparatory School Product. 

By Mr. Arthur C. Benson. 

38. The Home Training of CSiildren. 

By Mrs. Franklin. 

39. The Possibility of Go-education in Knglish Preparatory and other Secondary 

Schools. 

By Mr. J. H. Badley. 

40. Notes on a Preparatory School for Qiris. 

41. Appendix. 

This volume (Cd. 418) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from Messrs. WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., Fetter L ah b, £.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

Price 28, S^d. ; post free, £s. V^d. 



Volun^e 7 of Special Reports (Rural Education in France) 
(1902) contains the following Papers :— 

1. The Rural Schools of North- West France. 

By Mr. Cioudesley Brereton. 

2. Rural Education in France. 

By Mr. John a Medd. 

This volume (Cd. 834) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from Messrs. WVMAN and SONS, Ltd., Fetter Lank, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Stkket, Westminster, S. W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Bdinburgh ; or U. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

Prica Is, 4d, ; post free Is, 8d^ 
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Volume 8 of Special Reports (Education in Scandinavia, 

Switzerland, Holland, Hungary, &c.) (1902) contains 

the following Papers:— 

I. 

1. The New Law for the Secondary Schools in Norway. 

By Dr. Kand. Mag. Otto Anderssen. 

2. Education in Norway in the year 1900. 

A short summary reprinted from " Norway." (Official Publication 
for the Paris Exhibition, 1900). 

3. Education in Sweden. 

Summarised translation of " Enseignement et Culture Intellect uelle 
en Suede," issued in connection with the Paris Exhibition, 1900, 
by the Swedish Government. 

4. Note on Children's Workshops in Sweden. 

By Mr. J. G. Legge and Mr. M. E. Sadler. 
6. The Nobel Foundation and the Nobel Prizes. 
By Mr. P. J. Hartog. 

6. The Training and Status of Primary and Secondary Teachers in Swititerland. 

By Dr. Alexander Morgan. 

7. The Main Features of the School System of Zurich. 

By Dr. H. J. Spenser and Mr. A. J. Pressland. 

8. The Eooles Matemelles of Paris. 

By Miss Mary S. Beard. 

9. The Simplification of French Syntax, Decree of the French Minister for 

Public Instruction, Febniary 26, 1901. 

Translation prepared by Mr. W. G. Lipscomb. 

10. Primary Education in the Netherlands. 

By Mr. R. Balfour. 

11. Primary and Secondary Instruction in Portugal. 

Translated and abridged from publications issued in connection with 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900 by the Portuguese Crovemraent. 

12. Technical Instruction in Portugal. 

Translated and abridged from publications issued in connection with' 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900 by the Portuguese Government. 

13. Hungarian Education. 

By Miss C. I. Dodd. 

14. Public Instruction in Servia. 

Summarised translation of " Notice sur T instruction publique en 
Serbie,** published on the occasion of the Paris Exhibition, 1900, 
by the ^finistry of Public Instruction in the Kingdom of Servia. 
16. Commercial Education in Japan. 
By Mr. SSensaku Sano. 

U. 

16. The Study of Arithmetic in Elementary Schools. 

By Mr. A. Sonnenschein. 

17. A suggestion as regards Languages in Secondary Day Schools. 

By Mr. S. B. Hart. 

18. Newer Methods in the Teaching of Latin. 

By Dr. E. A. Sonnenschein. 

19. Three School Journeys in Yorkshire. 

20. The School Journey (London to Caterham, etc.) made by the Students at 

the Westminster Training College, 1879-1000. 
By Mr. Joseph M. Cowham. 

21. A plea for a great Agricultural School. 

By Mr. James Mortimer. 

22. The Education, Earnings and Social Condition of Boys engaged in Street- 

Trading in Manchester. 

By Mr. E. T. Campagnac and Mr. C. E. B. Russell. 

in. 

23. Sketch of the History of Educational Work in the late South African Re- 

public. 

By Mr. John Robinson. 

24. The Education of Asiatics. 

By Bfr. B. J. Wilkinson. 

This volume (Cd. 835) oan be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from Messrs. WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., Fktter Lank, E.G., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

Fi'ice 3*. 2d. ; post free, 3*. Id. 
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Supplements to Volume 8 of Special Reports (1902 and 1903) 
contain the followin|r Papers :— 

A short account of Education in the Netherlands. 
By Mr. John C. Medd. 

Report on the Sc)ux>l Training and Early Employment of Lancashire Children. 
By Mr. E. T. Campagnac and Mr. C. £. B. RusseU. 

These Reports (Cd. 1157 and 1867) can be obtained, either directly or through 
any Bookseller, from Messrs. WYMAN and S0N8, Ltd., Fetter Lane, EX., 
and 32, ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. ; or OLIVER AND BOYD, 

Edinburgh ; or E. P0N80NBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dubun. 

Price 5d, ; pott free Sd, Price 3d. ; past free 4d. 

Volume 9 of Special Reports (Edacation in Oermany) (19Q2) 
contains the following Papers :— 

1. The Unrest in Secondary Education in Germany and ekewhere. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

2. Note on Revised Cnrrioula and Programmes of Work for Higher Schools 

for Boys in Prussia, 1901. 

By Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

3. Higher Schools for Girls in Germany : An Introductory Sketch. 

By Miss Mary A. Lyster. 

4. The Smaller Public Elementary Schools of Prussia and Saxony, with Notes 

on the Training and Position of Teachers. 

. By Mr. E. M. Field. 

5. Note on impending Changes in the Professional Training of Elementary 

School Teachers in Prussia. 

By Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

G. School Gardens in Germany. 
By Mr. T. G. Rooper. 

-7. Impressions of some Aspects of the work in Primary and other Schools in 
Rhineland, etc. 

By Mr. R. E. Hughes and Mr. W. A. Beanland. 

8. The Continuation Schoob in Berlin. 

By Geheimregierungsrat Professor Dr. Bertram. (TransUted by 
Mr. A. E. Twentyman.) 

9. Note on the Earlier History of the Technical High Schools in Germany. 

By Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

10. Recent Developments in Higher Commercial Education in Germany. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

11. On the Measurement of Mental Fatigue in Germany. 

By Mr. C. C Th. Parcz. 



Am. 



Ri^f>()rt of the Congress on the Education of Feeble-minded Children, held 
at Augsbiu-g, April 10-12, 1901. 

By Dr. A. Eichholz. 

13. On the Education of Neglected Children in Germany. 
By Dr. Fritz Rathenau. 

Thi volume (Cd. 836) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from Messrs. WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., Fetter LaneTkC. and32. 
Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and 'bOYD. 
Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

Price 2s. Id. ; po9t free 3*. 0(/. 



Volume 10 of Special Reports (Education in the United States 
of America, Part L) (1902) contains the following 
Papers :— 

1. The Study of American Education : Its interest and importance to English 

Readers. 

By Sir Joshua G. Fitch. 

2. Moral Education in American Schools: with special reference to the forma- 

tion of Character and to Instruction in the Duties of Citizenship. 

By Mr. H. TUiselton Mark. 

3. The Constitution of the City School Systems of the United States. 

By Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

4. Summary Accoimt of the Report of the Eklucational Commission of the City 

of Chicago, 1898. 

By Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

5. The Public School System of Chicago. 

By Dr. E. B. Andrews, revised and oompletod by Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

0. The Public School System of the City of New York. 
By Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

7. The Public School System of Boston. 

By Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

8. The Public School System of St. Louis, Biissouri. 

By Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

9. The Public School System of Philadelphia. 

By Mr. Edward Brooks. 

10. A Sketch gf the Development and present Condition of the System of Edu- 

cation in the State of Minnesota, with an Appendix dealing with Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 

By Professor D. L. Kiehle. 

11. Note on School Attendance in the Public Schoob of the United States. 

By Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

12. Some points of Educational Interest in the Schools of the United States. 

By Miss Alice RavenhilL 

13. The Training of Teachers in the United States of America. 

By Miss M. E. Findlay. 

14. Teachers College of Columbia University (New York). 

By Dr. James E. Russell. 

15. " Nature Study " in the United States. 

By Mr. R. Hedger Wallace. 

This volume (Cd. 837) can be obtaini d, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from Messrs. WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.G., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, 8.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

Price 28. 3d. ; post free 2*. Sd. 
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Volume li of Special tteports (Edncation in the Dnited States 
of America, Part II.) (1902) contains the following 
Papers :— 

1. The Curriculum of the American Secondary School (High School). 

By Bir. D. S. Sanford. 

2. Secondary Eduoation in a Democratic Community. 

By Prof eosor Paul H. Hanua. 

3. A Comparison between the English and American Secondary Schools. 

By Mr. Qeorge L. Fox. 

4. Can American Co-education be grafted upon the English Public School 

System t 

By the Be^. Cecil Grant. 

& Education and Industry in the United States. 
By Mr. H. Thiselton Mark. 

0. Commercial Education in the United States. 
By Mr. P. J. Hartog. 

7. Some Notes on American Universities. 

By Bir. Percy Ashley. 

8. Tables Showing the Chief Recent Benefactions to Higher Education in the 

United SUtes. 

9. A Contrast between German and American Ideals in Education. 

By Mr. M. £. Sadler. 

10. Education in jbhe American Dependencies. 

By Miss M. E. Tanner. 

1 1. The Holiday Course for Cuban Teachers at Harvard. 

Prepared by Miss M. E. Tanner from documents supplied by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

12. The Education of the Coloured Race. 

By Mr. M. £. Sadler. 

Appendices : — 

A. The Function of Education in Democratic Society (roOTinted from *' Educa- 

tional Reform," Essays and Addresses by Qiarles William Eliot, LL.D., 
President of Harvard University). 

B. Bible Reading in the Public Schools of the United States. 

C. Harvard University. Opportunities provided for Religious Worship, 

Instruction and Fellowship. 

IX President Nicholas Murray Butler on Religious Instruction and its Rela- 
tion to Education. 

This volume (Cd. 1156) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from Messrs. WYMAN and SONS, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dubun. 

Price 2s. 6d. ; postjree 2s. lid. 
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Volume 12 of Special Reports (Sdncational Systems of the 
Chief Grown Colonies and Possessions of the British 
Empire, including Reports on the Training of Native 
Races: Part I. West Indies and Central America, 
St. Helena, Cyprus and Oibraltar) (1905) (published 
simultaneously with Vols. 13 and 14) contains the follow- 
ing Papers :— 

A. WssT Indies and Csntbal Amxbioa — 

1. The System of Education in the Bahamas. 

By Mr. G. Cole, Inspector and General Superintendent of Schools, 
Bahamas. 

2. The System of Elducation in Barbados. 

By the Rev. J. E. Reece, Inspector of Schools, Mr. J. A. Canington, 
Assistant Inspector of Schools, and the Rev. J. R. Nichols, Seoretary 
to the Education Board, Barbados. 

3. The System of Education in Bermuda. 

By Bir. George Simpson, Inspector of Schools, Bermuda. 

4. The System of Education in British Honduras. 

By Mr. A. Barrow Dillon, Inspector of Schools, British Honduras. 

5. The System of Education in Trinidad and Tobago. 

By Mr. R. Gerrase Bushe, late Inspector of Schools, Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

6. The System of Education in the Windward Islands. 

(a) Grenada. 

By Mr. John Harbin, Inspector of Schools, Grenada. 

(b) St Lucia. 

By Mr. Fred. E. Bundy, Inspector of Schools, St Lucia. 

(c) St Vincent 

By Mr. Frank W. Griffith, Seoretary of the Board of Education* 
formerly Inspector of Schools, St Vincent 

B. St. Hslxna — ' 

The System of Education in St Helena. 

By the Rey. Canon Alfred Porter, Inspector of Government Sohoob, 
St Helena. 

C. EUBOPB — 

I 

1. The System of Education in Cyprus. 

By the Rev. F. D. Newham, Inspector of Schools, Pypms. 

2. The System of Education in Gibraltar. 

By Mr. G. F. Cornwall, K.a, Colonial Inspector of Sohoob, Gib- 
raltar. 

Appendix, 

A. Wnr Indies and Central America— 

Education in Jamaica in its Relation to Skilled Handicraft and Agriool- 
tural Work. 

By the Most Rer. the ArohUshop of the West Indies. 

This volume (Cd. 2377) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from Messrs. WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S,W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Edinburgh ; or E. P0N80NBY, 116, Gr.\fton Street, Dubun. 

Price 2«. Oci. ; past free '2g, 4d. 
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Volume 14 of Special Reports : (Educational Systems of the 
Chief Grown Colonies and Possessions of the British 
Empire, including Reports on the Training of Native 
Races : Part IH Federated Malay States, Hong Kong, 
Straits Settlemtats, Fiji and Falkland Islands) (1906) 
(published simultaneously with Volumes 12 and 13) con- 
tains the following Papers :— 

A. Asia — 

1. The System of Education in the Federated Malay States. 
Ileport supplied by the Federal Education OHice, Federated Malay 

States. 

2. The System of Education in Hon^ Kong. 
fiy Mr. Edward A. Irving, Inspector of Schools, Hong Kong. 

3. The System of Education in the Straits Settlements. 
fiy Mr. J. B. Elcuni, Director of Public Instruction, Straits Settle- 
ments. 

B. Fiji— 

The System of Education in Fiii. 

By the Hon. W. L. Allardyce, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary and 
Receiver General, Fiji. 

C. Falkland Islands— 

The System of Education in the Falkland Islands. 

By the Very Rev. Lowther E. Brandon, Dean, Colonial Chaplain 
and Government School Inspector, Falkland Islands. 

Appendices— 

1. Note on the Work of the Industrial Missions Aid Society. 
Prepared from materials supplied by the Industrial Missions Aid 

Society. 

2. On the Education of Native Races (C.M.S.). 
By Mr. R. Machonachie. 

3. Industrial Education in Catholic Missions. 
By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Salford. 

4. Education in British New Guinea. 
By the Right Rev. The Bishop of New Guinea. 

5. Work of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 
recard to Industrial and Agricultui al Education in India. 

Prepared from materials supplied by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

6. Memorandum on Technical Education in Southern India. 
By the Rev. Canon A. Marguechis (Fellow of Madras University), 

Nazareth, Southern India. 

7. Industrial Schools and School Gardens in Ceylon. 
By Mr. S. M. Burrows, late Director of Public Instruction in 

Ceylon. 

I 8. The Education of the Indians of Canada. 

j By Mr. Harry Moody, of the Canadian and Pacific Railway 

Company. 

This volume (Cd. 2379) can be obtained, either directly or through any 
Bookseller, from MESSRS. WYMAN and SONS, Fetter Lane, E.C, and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Edinburgh ; orE. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

Price, U. 8J. ; pfjst free^ 2*. Orf. 
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The following Reports from Volumes 2, 3, 4, 6 and 9 of Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects have been issued as 
Reprints :— 

Special Reports on Intermediate Ediioation in Wales and the Organiflation of 
Education in Switzerland. 
(Nos. 1 in Vols. 2 and 3 re8[)ectively.) Prioo U. \d. ; post free \s, SJ^I. 

Special Reports on Modern Language Teaching. 

(No. 26 in Vol. 2 and Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 in Vol, 3.) Price 6J4. ; post free 8^. 

Special Reports on Secondary Education in Prussia. 

(Nos. 2 and 3 in Vol. 3.) Price Is. ; post free 1«. ^yi. 

Special Report on Secondary Schools in Baden. 

(No. 4 in Vol. 3.) Price B^d. ; post free Id, 

Special Reports on Education in France. 

(Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25 in Vol. 2.) Price 4d. ; post free 5)ii. 

Special Report on the Heuristic Method of Teaching. 

(No. 19 in Vol. 2.) Price 3d, ; post free 4d. 

Special Report on the Connection between the Public Library and the Public 
Elementary School. 
(No. 13 in Vol. 2.) Price 2id. ; post free 3^ 

Special Report on the System of Ekiucation in Ontario. 

(No. A 1 in Vol. 4.) Price Sd. ; post free lOJrf. 

Special Rei>ort on the System of Education in the Province of Quebec. 

(No. A 2 in Vol. 4.) Price Sd, ; post free lOd. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland. 
(Nos. A 3, 4, 8 and No. B in Vol. 4.) Price Sd, ; post free 10^. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in Manitoba, North- West Terri- 
tories and British Columbia. 
(Nos. A 6, 6, 7, in Vol. 4.) Price Sd. ; post free lid. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in the West Indies, and in British 
Guiana. 
(Nos. C 1, 2, 3 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free lid. 

Special Re))ort8 on the Systems of Education in Capo Colony and Natal. 

(Nos. A 1, 2 in Vol. 6.) Price Sd. ; post free UJrf. 

Special Report on the System of Education in New South Wales. 

(No. B 1 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd, ; post free ^d. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Victoria. 

(No. B 2 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free lOd. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Queensland. 

(No. B 3 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free M, 

Special Report on the SyHtem of Education in Tasmania. 

(No. B 4 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free 9d, 

Special Report on the System of Education in South Australia. 

(No. B 6 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free 9l<i. 

Special Report on the System of E<lucation in Western Australia. 

(No. B 6 in Vol. 6.) Price Sd. ; post free 9i</. 

Special Report on the System of Education in New Zealand. 

(No. C in Vol. 6.) Price 8*^. ; post free lOJi. 

Special Report on the System of E<lucation in Ceylon. 

(No. D in Vol. 6.) Price Sd. ; post free M. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Malta. 

(No. E in VoC 5.) Price Sd. ; post free M. 

Special Report on School Ganlens in Germany. 

(No. 6 in Vol. 9.) Price 3d. ; post free 4d. 

Thene can be obtained, either directly or through any BoolcHeller, from 
Messbs. WYMaN and sons, Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C, and 32, Abingdon 
Street, Westminster ; or OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh ; or 
E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
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Price !«. 3d. 

s. 1889-1903. Price It. Kk^. 

i;ntbI£S. Years 1892-1901-2. 

Price U. ikL 
OIA. 1893-1894 to 1902-19n3. 

Price It. *2d. 
Vols. I. and II. Price 12ff! \d\ 

Price 2*. (XL 

Price 2«. Id. 

Changes of Wages and Hchiih 

Price 7c/. 
KlNODOil, 1902. Report on. 

Price 2t. \d. 

ufltonis TarilY. IVice lOe^. 

1903. Price at. 2d. 

ral Customs Tariii. Price 9d. 

•rcting Gambling in "Options" and 

Price ^d, 
•USTRIAL Conditions. Mitinoramia, 
lioard of Trade. Pri< e :\s. M. 

Industrial Conditions. (Scvnr:.: 

Price Ss. M. 
. Year 1903-1904. Price M. 

•VIGATION WITH FORKIQN COUNTRIKS. 

force 1st July, 19(t3. Price lOief. 

•.Tiiment of India on the Question (»f 

Price d^a. 
N European Statks. Price Sj^/ 

Price 2nL 

' TO Hritish Colonies, PassF.^^ioNs, an*:' 

\U, 19U-2. Price?*. 

\liatory Duties. Diffkiikntial Duties. 

I'ri'(» It. 6i/. 
Trade. KcsolutionM pas.scd since 18!i<i in favour. 

Price 2ki, 

.'.AR Forces. Short Guide to obtaininrr a. Price 4d. 
i.I>. Keguiatious for P.H>I. Price 2d. 

FOR TUE Army. (Provisional edition.) Iti04. 

i*rice Is. 6tf. 

..•nal.) 1904. Price :W. 

'!K South African War. Report on. Pi I'o 7s. 6c/. 

lis for. liKJl. Corrected to 31st July, 1S04. Price !«. 

• II. (WiMeni Part), becou.i Kdition, 1904. Price 3s. 

Mirth Kdir ion. IIMM. Price 5^. 6</. 

oard :— 

.:-MINi.STRATION OF TUK IIoWDEN RtrRAI. DlSTRHT. Report On. 

Price 9ti. 
.•(•i:s OF TiiK By well Re(;istration Sun-DiSTiacr. U«'|>«»rt on. 

Price 6</. 
mation Office. 31, Broadway, WcHtniiuMter, viz.: — 
lOOKs FoK. April, MM)4. 8vo. Wrapper. 

2. New South \VaU?s. 'A. Victoria. 4. South Australia. ;'». Queens- 

• r^sterii Australia. 7. TaMiiauia. b. >'e\v Zealand. 9. *'ape rnlonv. 

11. Tr.in«»v.vil. 12. nr.iup* Rivi-r Colony. Price Id. each. 

•^-^ional Uaiidliook. 14. K!iiij.'ratioii Statute;* and General Haii<sI)Ook. 

Price :i ••■ each. 
. Xos. 1 to 14 in chilh). Piret&i, 

iMiOKANTS. Inki«i:matic»n f'-r :— Ar;r»-iiiine Republic, price "3/. Iii:tif>h 
ii Protect oral*', ll»<»4, prire tiff. <Vylins, Oct., P.»'»*J, price Id. l'*e«i*»rateii 
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Qd. West Afii"an Colonies. Dec, 1904, price 0..'. West Indies, 19(M, 

EATY. The Map of. liy Sir K. H^^rtnlct, K.C.K 3 Vok. Price 'Ms. 6r/. 
'REATIES. (ll*^rtslir'«. )' A ti»nipl«'te .-oller'tion «if Treaties, Ac., lietwecn 
I and KoreiiTM P«»w«t«4 «••• f.ir a^ tln*v rel-ite to <'»>iuinerce ani Navifvation, 
S. Hertslet, K.(MJ., Ac., Vols. I. to XXl. Prir»» 1;V. each. 

British and Foreign. \'ol. 9:J. {Index vol.) and Vol. 94. 15HI»>- IU«»1. 

Price 10«. each. 

de Joamal, of T.iriir anil Tra<!o Noti?es and .Misce!1aneons ( 'ouimereial 
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(Imports and Exports) of the United Kingdom with the Colonies and Foreign 
Countries ; Rates of Wages and Hoars of Larour at Home and Abroad ; Customs 
Tariff; Food Supply, Sec,, viz. : — 
CCd. 2192.] Statistical Abstract of thb Unitkd KnraDOM. 1889-19(»3. 

Price Is. 3d. 

CCd. 1912.] Ditto ditto Colo.ntiib. 1889-1903. Price Is. lOd, 

|Cd. 2202.] Ditto ditto Fokeion Countbies. Years 1892-1901-2. 

Price l#. M 
(Cd. 2299.] Ditto ditto British India. 1893-1894 to 1902-1903. 

Price Is. 2d. 
(Cd. 2043, 2081.] TRADE OF THE Uhited Kimodom, 1903. Vols. I. and II. Price 12ff. Itf. 
[Cd. 3340.] Foreign Import Duties, 1904. Price 2s. Od, 

[Cd. 2185.] Colonial Import Duties, 1904. Price 2t. id. 

[Cd. 2199.] Labour Statistics— United Kingdom. Changes of Wages and Houih 

of Labour. 1903. Price 7d. 

H.C. 321.— Wholesale and Retail Prices —United Kingdom, 1902. Report on. 

Price 2«. lei. 
[Cd. 1479.] Germany. Translation of New General Customs Tariff. Price lOd. 

[Cd. 212:2.] Navigation AND Shipping Statement. 1903. Price 3«.2cf. 

I Cd. 1(572.] Austro-Hungary. Proposed New General Customs Tarill*. Price 9tf. 

[Cd. 1 756 J Food Stuffs. Foreign Legislation respecting Gambling in '* Options " and 

"Futures." Price 5irf. 

[Cd. 1761.] British anu Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions. Memoranda, 

Tables and ChartR. Prepared by the Board of Trade. Price 35. 6^. 

[Cd. 2337.] British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions. (Second 

Series.) Price 3s. 6</. 

[Cd. 22K6.] East India. Review of the Trade of. Year 1903-1904. Price bd. 

[Cd. 1807.] Tkeatiks of Commerce and Navigation with Foreign Countries. 

Most Favoured Nations Clau.ses in force 1st July, 1903. Price lO^d. 

[Cd. 1931.] East India. Views of the Government of India on the Question of 

Preferential Tariffs. Price 5id. 

fCd. li»38.i Tariff Wars between certain European States. Price 8j[(/ 

U.C Nu. 344. roNT[NENTAL FREE PoRT.s. Price 2i(/. 

[Cii. 21S4.] Statistical Tables relating to British Colonies, Po8se.s5;ions, ani» 

Protkctorates. Part XXVII. 1902. Price 7*. 

H.L. No. 190.— Pim.fkkkxtial and Uetaliatory Duties. Differential Duties. 

Years 1823 to 1860. Price Is. 6f/. 

[Cd. 2.T2C.] Colonies. Preferential Trade. ResolutionH passed since 1890 iti favour. 

Price Zd, 
Bfilitary :— 
C0M.MISS10N in His Majesty's Regular Forces. Short Guide to ohtalning a. Price 4d. 
Lntelligknck Duties in tiik Field. Keguiationa for 1904. Price 2r/. 

King's Uegulations and <.)rders for tue Army. (Provisional edition.) 1004. 

Price Is. 6^/. 
Musk KTRY Exercises. (Provisional.) 1904. Price 3r/. 

Mfdk/al .Aurangemknts in the South African War. Report on. Price 7s. 6(1. 
VoLUNTHKii Force. Regulations for. 1901. Corrected to 31st July, 1904. Price Is. 

Hydroerraphical :— 

KAsriiKS Akuhipelago, Part 11. (\Ve*«terii Part), becouil Kdiliun, 1904. Price 35. 

Bai/i ic Pilot. Part I. Fourth Kditiou. 1904. Price 5s. 6cf. 

Local Government Board :— 

Samtaky State and Administration of the Howden Rural Dlstrict. Report on. 

Price 9d, 
Sanitary C'ircumstaxcus of the By well Registration Sub-District. Report on. 

Price td. 
XmigrantS* Information Office. 3l, Broadway, Westminster, viz.: — 
Colonies, Handuouks von. April, 1!K)4. 8vo. Wrapper. 
No. 1. Caiiaila. 2. New South n ales. 3. Victoria. 4. Soutli Australia. 5. Queens- 
Is tkI. 6. Wedtcni Aiifitralia. 7. Ta.omania. 8. New Zealand. 9. < 'ape Colonv. 
10. Natal. 11. Transvaal. 12. Oniii^'c Riv«;r Colony. Price Ic/. eacli. 

No. 13. ProfeHMonal Handbook. 14. Kmigration Statutes and General Ilaniibook. 

Price 3'/. each. 
No. 15 (viz., N051. 1 to 14 in cloth). I^rice 2a. 

Intending Emigkants, Information for :— Argentine Republic, price 2(f. Kritieh 
East Africa Protectorate*, 19(U, price «//. Oyloii, Oct., lUOO, price Id. Feilnrated 
Malay States, .Ian., l(H>i, price 0/i. Newfoundland, Jan., 1904, price id, British 
Central Africa Protectorate*, prii-e Cd. lV'''>"da Protectorate, price 6rf. Uganda, 
1904, price (x/. West Afiii'on Colonies, Dec, 1904, price G'/. West Indies, 1901, 
price 6d. 

Woreign Office :— 

Africa iiy Treaty. The .Map of. Ry Sir E. ITprtslet, K.C.B. 3 Vole. Price 31*. 6rf. 

Commercial Trkatiks. (Hortslet's.)" .A nmiplete colloctiun of Treaties, &c., between 
Great Britain and Forfi>:n Puwf^rs s^n far us the v relate to (.Vinnnerce and Navigation, 
&c. By Sir E. Ilertslet, K.C.B., &c., Vols. I. to XXI. Price Ifuf. each. 

State Papers. British and Foreign. Vol. 93. (Index vol.) and Vol. 94. 190(>-10f.»l. 

Price \0i. each. 

Board of Trade Jonmaly of Tariff snd Trade Notices and Miscellaneous Commercial 
Infoniiatiou. Pulilished weekly. Price Id. 

Index to Vols. 1 to 14. Price 2s. And to Vols. XV. to KX. J^W 1%Q'A^\a ^\\ta.\%<M^ 



Volume li of Special Reports (Edncation in the United States 
of America, Part II.) (1902) contains the following 
Papers :— 

1. The Currioulum of the American Seoondarj School (High School). 

By Mr. D. S. Saoford. 

2. Secondary Education in a Democratic Community. 

By Professor Paul H. Hanus. 

3. A Comparison between the English and American Secondary Schools. 

By Mr. Qeorge L. Fox. 

4. Can American Co-education be grafted upon the English Public School 

System T 

By the Rev. CecU Grant. 

& Eiducation and Industry in the United States. 
By Mr. H. Thiselton Mark. 

e. Commercial Education in the United States. 
By Mr. P. J. Hartog. 

7. Some Notes on American Universities. 

By Mr. Percy Ashley. 

8. Tables Showing the Chief Recent Benefactions to Higher Education in tbe 

United States. 

9. A Contrast between German and American Ideals in Education. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

10. Education in jbhe American Dependencies. 

By Miss M. E. Tanner. 

11. The Holiday Course for Cuban Teachers at Harvard. 

Prepared by Miss M. E. Tanner from documents supplied by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

12. The Education of the Coloured Race. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

Appendices : — 

A. The Function of Education in Democratic Society (reprinted from " Educa- 

tional Reform," Essays and Addresses by CSiarles William Eliot» LL.D., 
President of Harvard University). 

B. Bible Reading in the Public Schools of the United States. 

C. Harvard University. Opportunities provided for Religious Worship, 

Instruction and Fellowship. 

D. President Nicholas Murray Butler on Religious Instruction and its Rela- 

tion to Education. 

This volume (Cd. 1156) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from Messrs. WYMAN and SONS, Fetter Lane, E.G., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

Price 2s. 6d, ; post free 2s. lid. 
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Volume 12 of Special Reports (Xducational Systems of the 
Chief Grown Colonies and Possessions of the British 
Empire, including Reports on the Training of Native 
Races: Part I. West Indies and Central America, 
St. Helena, Cyprus and Gibraltar) (1905) (published 
simultaneously with Vols. 13 and 14) contains the follow- 
ing Papers :— 

A. Wb8t Indibs and Cbntbal Ambbioa — 

1. The System of Education in the Bahamas. 

By Mr. G. Ck)Ie, Inspector and Qeneral Superintendent of Schools, 
Bahamas. 

2. The System of Education in Barbados. 

By the Rev. J. E. Reece, Inspector of Schools, lir. J. A. Garrington, 
Assistant Inspector of Schools, and the Rey. J. R. NichoU, Secretary 
to the Education Board, Barbados. 

3. The System of Education in Bermuda. 

By Mr. George Simpson, Inspector of Schools, Bermuda. 

4. The System of Education in British Honduras. 

By Mr. A. Barrow Dillon, Inspector of Schools, British Honduras. 

5. The System of Education in Trinidad and Tobago. 

By Mr. R. Gervase Bushe, late Inspector of Schoola, Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

6. The System of Education in the Windward Islands. 

(a) Grenada. 

By Mr. John Harbin, Inspector of Schools, Grenada. 

(b) St. Lucia. 

By Mr. Fred. E. Bundy, Inspector of Schools, St Lucia. 

(c) St. Vincent. 

By Mr. Frank W. Griffith, Secretary of the Board of Education, 
formerly Inspector of Schools, St. Vincent. 

B. St. Hkleka — '• 

The System of Education in St Helena. 

By the Rey. Canon Alfred Porter, Inspector of Goyemment Schools, 
St. Helena. 

C. EuEOPi — 

1. The System of Education in Cyprus. 

By the Rey. F. D. Newham, Inspector of Schools, Pyprns. 

2. The System of Education in Gibraltar. 

By Mr. G. F. Cornwall, K.C., Colonial Inspector of Schools, Gib- 
raltar. 

Appkhdiz, 

A. Wb8t Ihdibs and Ckntral America— 

Education in t^amaica in its Relation to SkiUed Handicraft and Agrioul- 
tnral Work. 

By the Most Rey. the Archbishop of the West Indies. 

This yolnme (Cd. 2377) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from Messrs. WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dubun. 

Price 2«. Oci. ; ptMl frtc 2«. Ad, 
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Volume 14 of Special Reports : (Educational Systems of the 
Chief Grown Colonies and Possessions of the British 
Empire, including Reports on the Training of Native 
Races : Part IH Federated Malay States, Hong Kong, 
Straits Settlements, Fiji and Falkland Islands) (1905) 
(published simultaneously with Volumes 12 and 13) con- 
tains the following Papers :— 

A. Asia — 

1. The Systeiii uf Education in the Federated Malay States. 
IVeport HQppIied by the Federal Education OiKce, Federated Malay 

States. 

2. The System of Education in Honj;^ Kon^. 
By Mr. Edward A. Irving, lu^poctor of Schools, Hong Kong. 

3. The System of Education in the Straits Settlements. 
By Mr. J. B. Elcuin, Director of Public Instruction, Straits Settle- 
ments. 

B. Fiji— 

The System of Education in Fiji. 

By the Hon. W. L. Allardyce, C. M.G., Colonial Secretary and 
licceivcr General, Fiji. 

C. Falkland Islands— 

The System of Education in the Falkland Islands. 

By the Very Bev. Lowthor E. Brandon, Dean, Colonial Chaplain 
and Government School Inspector, Falkland Islauds. 

Appendick^— 

1. Note on the Work of the Industrial Missions Aid Society. 

I^'epared from materials supplied by the Industrial Missions Aid 
Society. 

' 2. On the Education of Native Races (C. M.S.). 

By Mr. It Machunachie. 

j 3. Industrial Education in Catholic Missions. 

By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Salford. 

• 

4. Education in British New Guinea. 
By tlie Right Rev. The Bishop of New Guinea. 

5. Work of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 
resard to Industrial and Agricultui al Education in India. 

Prepared from materials supplied by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

6. Memorandum on Technical Education in Southern India. 
By the Rev. Canon A. Marguschis (Fellow of Madras University), 

Nazareth, Southern India. 

7. Industrial Schools and School Gardens in Ceylon. 
By Mr. S. M. Burrows, late Director of Public Instruction in 

Ceylon. 

8. The Education of the Indians of Canada. 
By Mr. Harry Moody, of the Canadian and Pacific Railway 

Company. 

This volume (Cd. 2379) can be obtained, either directly or through any 
Bookseller, from MESSRS. WYMAN and SONS, Fetter Lane, E.C, and 
32, Abinudon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
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The following Reports from Volumes 2, 3, 4, 5 and 9 of Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects have been issued as 
Reprints :— 

Special Reports on Intermediate Education in Wales and the Organisation of 
Eklucation in Switzerland. 
(Noa. 1 in Vola. 2 and 3 resixjctively.) Price i*. Id, ; post free U, 3)<i. 

Special Reports on Modern Language Teaching. 

(No. 26 in Vol. 2 and Noa. 7, 8, 9, 10 in Vol. 3.) Price 6^. ; post free Sid. 

Special Reports on Secondary Education in Prussia. 

(Nos. 2 and 3 in Vol. 3.) Price i«. ; post free U. ^d, 

Special Report on Secondary Schools in Baden. 

(No. 4 in Vol. 3.) Price f^d, ; post free Id, 

Special Reports on Education in France. 

(Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25 in Vol 2.) Price 4d, ; post free H^d. 

Special Report on the Heuristic Method of Teaching. 

(No. 19 in Vol. 2.) Price 3d, ; post free 4d. 

Special Report on the Connection between the Public Library and the Public 
Elementary School. 
(No. 13 in Vol. 2.) Price 2id, ; post free Zid. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Ontario. 

(No. A 1 in Vol. 4.) Price Sd. ; post free lO^d. 

Special Report on the System of Education in the Province of Quebec. 

(No. A 2 in Vol. 4.) Price M, ; post free lOd. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland. 
(Nos. A 3, 4, 8 and No. B in Vol 4.) Price Sd. ; post free lOid, 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in Manitoba, North- West Terri- 
tories and British Columbia. 
(Nos. A 6, 6, 7, in Vol. 4.) Price Sd. ; post free lid. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in the West Indies, and in British 
Guiana. 
(Nos. C 1, 2, 3 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd, ; post free Ud. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in Cape Colony and Natal. 

(Nos. A 1, 2 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free ll)<f. 

Special Report on the System of Education in New South Wales. 

(No. B 1 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd, ; post free 9)<{. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Victoria. 

(No. B 2 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free lOrf. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Queensland. 

(No. B 3 in Vol. 6.) Price Sd. ; post free M, 

Special Report on the System of Education in Tasmania. 

(No. B 4 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free 9d. 

Special Report on the System of Education in South Australia. 

(No. B 6 in Vol. 6.) Price Sd. ; post free 9ld. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Western Australia. 

(No. B 6 in Vol. 6.) Price Sd. ; post free 9l</. 

Sfieeial Report on the Syst-fm of Education in New Zealand. 

(No. C in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free 10|<i. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Ceylon. 

(No. D in Vol. 6.) Price Sd. ; post free 9d. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Malta. 

(No. E in Vol. 6.) Price Sd. ; post free 9tf. 

Special Report on School Gardens in Germany. 

(No. 6 in Vol. 9.) Price 3d. ; post free id. 

Thene can be obtained, either directly or through any lk>ok»e11er, from 
Messrs. WYMaN and SONS, Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C, ami 32, Abingdon 
Street, Westminster ; or OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh ; or 
E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
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(Imports and Exports) of the United Kingdom with (he Colonies and Foreign 
Coontries ; Rates of Wages and Hours of Latonr at Home and Abroad ; Cnstomn 
TariiT; Food Supply, &c., viz. : — 
ICd. 2192.] Statistical Abstract of thk Unitsd Kihgdom. 1889-1903. 

Price If. 3d. 
ICd. 1912.] Ditto ditto Colonhs. 1889-1903. Prioe It. likL 

(Cd. 2202.] Ditto ditto Fokkion Ck)UNTBl£S. Years 1892-1901-2. 

Prioe U. M, 
(Cd. 2299.] Ditto ditto Bbitish India. 1893-1894 to 1902-1903. 

Prioe 1$. 2d» 
(Cd. 2043, 2081.] TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM^ 1903. Volfl. I. and II. Price 12f. \d[ 
[Cd. :{34().] Foreign Import Duties, 1904. Price 2f. Od. 

[Cd. 2185.] Colonial Import Duties, 1904. Price 2«. Id. 

[Cd. 2199.] Labour Statistics— United Kingdom. Changes of Wages and Houth 

of Labour. 1903. Price Id. 

H.C. 321.— Wholesale and Retail Prices— United Kingdom, 1902. Report on. 

Price 2t. Id, 
{Cd. 1479.] Germany. Translation of New General Customs Tariff. Price lOd. 

[Cd. 21±2.] Navigation and Shipping Statement. 1903. Price 3a. 2d. 

iCd. 1«72.] AUSTRO-HUNGARY. Proposed New General Customs Tarill*. Price 9d. 

iGii. 1756] Foodstuffs. Foreign Legislation respecting Gambling in "Options" and 

"Futures." Price 54rf. 

[Cd. 1761.] British ANI7 Foreign Trade AND Industrial Conditions. Memoranda, 

Tables and ChartH. Prepared by the Board of Trade. Price tis. 6df. 

iCd. 2;)37.] British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions. (Second 

Series.) Price 3«.6(/. 

[Cd. 2286.] East India. Review of the Trade of. Year 1903-1904. Prioe 5d. 

[Cd. 1807. J Treaties of Commerce and Navigation with Foreign Countries. 

Most Favoured Nations Clauses in force 1st July, 1903. Price 10)^. 

[Cd. 1931.] East India. Views of the Government of Iiulia on the Question of 

Preferential Tarifis. Price 5id. 

fCd. l!»38.l Tariff Wars between certain European States. Price 8 jr/ 

uJ\ No. .344. Continental Free Pokt.s. Price S^c/. 

[Cii. 2lb4.] Stathtjcal Tables relating to British Colonies, Possfjs.'^ions, an:> 

PROTECTORATK.S. Part XX VH. 1902. Price 7s. 

H.L. No. 190.— i^i:i I'KRKNTIAL AND KETALIATORY DUTIE& DIFFERENTIAL DUTIES. 

Years 1823 to IS&). Vr'ue Is. td. 

[Cd. 2.320. J Colonies. Preferential Trade. Resolutions passed since ISUO in favour. 

Price 2d. 
BBlitary :- 
Commission in His Maje.sty*s Regular Forces. Short Guide to obtaining a. Price ^. 
Intellioenck Duties in thk Field. Regulations for 1904. Price 2r/. 

King*s Regulations and Orders for the Army. (Provisional edition.) 1904. 

Price Is. M. 
Mrsh'KTRY Exercise.*?. (Provisional.) 1904. Price 3//. 

Mkoical Arkanuements in the South African War. Report on. Prico 7s. ddL 
Voluntkki: Force. Re^nlai ions for. liKil. Corrected to 31st July, 1S04. Price Iv. 

H^drogTaphicol :— 

FlA<ir.iLN AKCiUPKLACiO, Part TI. (W<^sterri Part), becunti Kdiliuo, 1904. Price 35. 

Bai/iic Pilot. Part I. Fourth Edition. 1U04. Price 5*. fii/. 

liooal Government Board i— 

Sanitary State and Administration of the IIowden Rural District. Report on. 

Price U. 
Sanitary (.'lucrM.sTANCKij of the By well Reiustration Sub-District. Report on. 

Price 6</. 

XmigrantS* Information Office. 31 , Broadway, \Vet»tniin.ster, viz. :— 

Colonies. Handbook.s for. April, hKKI. 8iro. Wrapper. 

No. 1. il'aiiada. 2. New South \Val«*h. 3. Victoria. 4. South Australia. 5. Queenn- 

laiul. 6. Wo.:«tcrn Australia. 7. Tu.'^niania. 8. >!ew Zealand. 9. < 'ape Colon v. 

10. Natal. 11. Transvaal. 12. Oran^r^' River Colony. Price le/. each. 

No. 13. ProfeM<«ional Handbook. 14. Kmigratiou Statutes and General Hainll^ook. 

Price *^'L each. 
No. 15 (viz., No5». 1 to 14 in cloth). Pi ice 2s. 

Intending Emigkanis, lNr«»isMATioN F(^r :— -Argeniine Republic, price 2(i. British 
EaBt Africa I'rotect orate, lOOl, price Hf/. Ceylon, Oct., 19<K), price Id. Feili'rated 
Malay States, .Ian., 1904, price. (W. Newfoundland, Jan., 1904, price let. British 
Central Africa Protectorate, price Gd. l';;aiidn Protectorate, price M. Uganda, 
19(M, price tk/. West African Colouies, Dec, 1904, price tic/. West Indies, 1904, 
price 6d. 

Foreign Office :— 

Afru!A by Treaty. The Map of. I?y Sir E. Ilrrtslet, K.C.B. 3 Vole. Price 31*. 6rf. 

COMMEUCIAL TREATIR.S. (Hortslet's.)* .V c<inipleuj collection of Treaties, itc., between 
Great Britain and Porpi<:ii Powers s'> far as the v relate to (*onimerce and Navigation, 
&c. Ry Sir E. Hertslet, lv.C.B., &c.. Vols. I. to ^Xl. Price 15«. eaeb. 

State Papers. Rntish and Foreign. Vol. 93. (Index vol.) and VoL 94. 190O-19ol. 

Price lOf. each. 

Board of Trade Jonrnal* of Tn riff and Trade Notices and Miscellaneous ComniereiaJ 
Infonnation. Published weekly. Price Id. 

Index to Vols. 1 to 14. Price 2«. And to Vols. XV. to XX. ^\LVt \%^*^^\a ^wtv^ V«S^. 
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CY WVMAX X suss, UMITKI), FETTEU LANE. F.X. 
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